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CHAPTER I. 



Thirty years ago there stood^ under the shelter of 
the hi^estline of the Braid-hills^ a cluster of cottages^ 
remarkable for their romantic^ yet homely beauty. A 
feiv intermingled sycamore and horse-chesnut trees ris- 
ing in the midst of them^ and seeming to belong to all 
alike^ connected these lowly dwellings in one spirit of 
contentment and peace ; so that they looked as if inha^- 
bited by a few femilies bound together by the ties of 
Uood^ and following the same quiet and retired occu- 
pation. Eadi had its own small garden in fronts in- 
iiosed by its hawthorn and sweetbriar hedge> and 
humming cheerfully with its own hive of bees. Be- 
hind the hamlet was an old pasturage^ not wholly clear- 
ed of furze> fern^ and broom, and shaded by a wood 
on the hill-side, in whose thick covert the bkckbirdi^ 
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and linnets built their nests^ and where they were 
heard singing, from a great distance, in the cahn oi'the 
morning or evening sunlight. The rich cultivation that 
belongs to the neighbourhood of a large city came close 
up to the pastoral bounds of this almost suburban vil- 
lage, — and was stopt in its progress only by the na- 
ture of the ground, which, full of little dells or gleps, 
guarded the green domain from alteration or decay. 

Thus beautiful within itsel^^ Braehead had also a 
command over a wide range of beauty. Between it 
and the city were many ancient and venerable groveis, 
over which the Castle-rock lifted its battlements ; while 
the long high pile pf biiildings terminated against the 
line of the rural Calton-hiU and the magniiicent :ridge 
of the Salisbury Craigs. In front a thousand inclosures 
of variegated verdure stretched down to the dazzling 
Frith ; and far off, to the west, were the great High- 
land mountains. 

Little sensible, perhaps, were the simple dwell^s 
in Braehead of the pleasures which such scenes in^ 
spire ; for they were the children of labour andpoverty ; 
yet Nature wastes not her power in vain« and no 
doubt it mingles unconsciously with the happiness of 
every hiunan heart. The rising and setting sun, as its 
light burnishes the cottage window, does more than 
merely awaken to toil, or give a welcome summons to 
rest — and in a country like Scotland, where thought- 
ful intelligence has long been the character of lowly 
life, it is not to be supposed that even the poorest and 
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mort ignorant are ever ^olly indifferent to the won- 
doM works of God. 

In this hamlet live^ the family of Walter Lyndsay^ 
the narrative oi whose fortunes may perhaps not be 
una&otii^ to those who feel a deep interest in every 
exhibition^ however humble, of the joys and sorrows, 
the strength «nd the weakness of the hmnan heart. 

Walter Lyndsay was the soti of a man of education 
and talent, who had :^owed the hard and ill-requited 
professicni of a surgeon in a small country parish, and 
had died, of a rapid malady, in the prime of life.:— 
The boy had b^en apprenticed to a printer in Edin-* 
huigh, a friend of his Other's, and having excel- 
imt talents he had been appointed foreman only a 
^ we^s before the death of him whose last mo- 
fflCttts were made happy by thoughts of his only son's 
good ccmdact and prosperity* As his wife and that 
son were watching by the bed-side the approach of 
the fiCid hour, the dying man asked Walter to read 
to him the nineteenth chapter of St John. As the 
youth's fidtering voice had finished the twenty-sixth 
and IwentyHseventh verses, his father asked him to re« 
peat them-— and it was done. 

" When Jesus, therefore, saw his mother and the 
discqile standing by whom he loved, he saith unto his 
mother. Woman, behold thy son ! 

** Then saith he to the disciple. Behold thy mother ! 
and from that hour that disciple took her unto his own 
home." 
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At these words^ his father folded his hands together 
across his breast^ and that was the last perceptible mo- 
tion. His wife saw she was a widow — and looked al- 
ternately towards the bed that now bore her husband's 
corpse^ and her only son with the Bible yet unclosed 
upon his knees. There was no shriek in that silent 
room-— only a few sobs and some natural tears. This 
widow did not belong to a faint-hearted and repining 
race. Her forefathers had been servants of God in 
tribulation and anguish^ — and she had swerved not 
from their pure and hi^ taith^ in the midst of >her 
own many afflictions. She went solemnly up to the 
clay^ and kissed once and again the same dead smile^— 
and from that hour thought of her husband's soul in 
heaven, not of the mortal weeds which it had dropt to 
decay. 

Adam L3nidsay died poor ; and after his small debts 
and the ezpences of his decent funeral had been paid, it 
appeared. that nothing remained to his widow. They 
had brought up respectably several childr^i, who had 
ail died in the bloom of youth, except Walter, and 
their slender means had also been diminished by va- 
rious unforeseen misfortunes. Walter's kind heart 
was glad within him, when he saw his mother perfect^ 
ly resigned in her utter destitution, and so did the wi- 
dow's heart sing for joy, when her son told her, that 
during his lifetime she should never want, but must 
come and sit at her wheel, peacefully and dieerfnlly, 
by his own fire-side. She felt it was a pure and deep 
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happiness prepared bj Nature for her soul to be sup« 
ported^ in her old age^ by the son whom alone God 
had qpared out of all her fair flock ; and when^ on 
diat night of her widowhood^ she knelt down in soli- 
tary prajier^ she blessed God for that delightful and 
hi^ dependence^ in which she was thenceforth to rel j 
on her first-bom. 

A f6w dajs after the funeral^ Walter L3rndsay went 
to inquire for the health of Gilbert Craig, one of his 
&ther's best J&iends, who had been takai ill in the 
dmrch-jard during the funeral, and led awaj before 
the sods had been smoothed down over the grave. Wal- 
ter met the daughter of the old man at the door, and 
there was no need of words to tell him that she was an 
orphan. Alice Craig had, from childhood, been so in- 
timate with the iamOy of the Lyndsays, that she consi- 
dered Walter quite in the light of a brother. She now 
wept piteously, and would not be comforted* After an 
hour past in the dim and desolate house, poor Alice said 
to him, — ** Oh 1 Walter, I know not what is to become 
of me ; I have no relations but my uncle, and he, you 
know, does not like us. Will you speak to your mo- 
ther before you go back to Edinburgh, and prevail on 
her to let me lodge with her as a servant ? I will be 
care^l of her and her's ; and will work late and early 
for my bread. My father wept; — yes, forgetful of 
himself, he wept, a little before he died, for mjr sake. 
He prayed that your mother would be kind to me,<»-* 
and made me promise that I would live with her^ if 
she would take me, as a servant." 
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Walter looked at Alice as she uttered these humble 
words with a pale face and anxious eyes> and he 
thought on the strict frienddiip there had so long been 
between their dead Others. He remembered seeing Gil- 
bert's care-worn countenance at the ^neral^ oversha- 
dowed with sorrow, and touched, although he then 
knew it not, with the first symptoms of a mortal sick- 
ness. ^' Your father, Alice, got his death at my fa- 
ther's funeral." Her sobs were not yet suppressed,-^ 
and her sweet face was drenched in' tears. Walter,' 
after a deep pause, went up to her, and gently kissing 
her cheek, said, — " Yes, Alice, you shall live with my 
mother; but not as a servant God bless you — I will 
go to my mother, and send her to you. The widow 
will bring comfort to the orphan." 

It was at* that hour Walter Ljnidsay resolved to 
make Alice Craig his wife. She, in her simplicity^ 
loved no one else, and did not think she had so loved 
even him ; so, after a few months, they were married 
— and Walter took his wife and mother with him to 
Edinburgh. They had all been born in the coun- 
try, and its images were silently gathered round their 
hearts, not to be dissevered without a painful regret. 
Walter's business kept him all day in the city — ^but 
his humble dwelling was now as much in the country 
as his father's house at Briary-bank — and, under the 
united care of his wife and mother, it soon became 
by. far the prettiest of all the pretty cottages of Brae- 
head. 
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Walter was but a poor man, but he was able to 
mxpfort his wife and mother comfortably and credit- 
ahly — and in that he was rich to his heart's desire. 
They could sit at a frugal board — they could attend 
Divine service decently dad — they had even where- 
withal sometimes to relieve the wants of others — poor 
neighbottrs fallen into decay— or the passing beggar^ 
wayworn^ famished> and houseless, and perhaps not 
less an object of human charity^ because brought thus 
mtaerably low by his own follies, vices, or crimes. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In this same Cottage they had now lived nearly six* 
teen years^ with various fluctuations of fortune in their 
humble existence^ but always rather above than below 
the world. They had married very young — and were 
both yet in the prime of life^ now that their four child- 
ren were &8t growing up by their side. Margaret^ the 
eldest^ had seen her fifteenth birth-day^ Laurence was 
a year younger^ Esther eleven, and Marion ten years 
old. 

Laurence, who had worked with his father, was a fine 
lively bold lad, full of fun and frolic, and liable to be 
carried way into idle and dangerous adventures, by 
very slight temptations. Yet he was a kind brother^ 
and wished always to be a dutiful son ; so that, not- 
withstanding his frequent failings, he had been the life 
and soul of the house, which never looked like itself 
when he chanced to be absent. But his heart lay to- 
wards a sea-life, so he allowed himself to fall into the 
way of the press-gang, and sailed in a frigate to the 
West Indies. 
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EaAer was blinds having lo^t her eyes in the small* 
pox. That disease hiid sadly marred her beauty^ and 
aU the neighbours seemed at first to grieve for its loss^ 
ahnostas much as that of the child's sights for she had 
been singularly fair, and they all said that '' there never 
had been such bonny blue een, as those that were now 
white in their sockets." But> although her beauty 
was gone, something even more sweet and endearing 
had taken its place upon her countenance. An ex* 
presflion of constitnt contentment-^a faint smile, rarely 
overclouded, was on her cheeks and about her lips ; 
and her voice was the sweetest ever heard. She never 
listened to any tune but she remembered it; and, before 
she was nine years old, she could sing all the old Scot^ 
tish airs, many of thein in a way of her own, than 
which nothing could be more pathetic. She was skil- 
fbl even in needle- work — and in a few lessons from an 
ingenious blind man acquired the art of delicately 
plaiting almost every ornamental article that could be 
framed of straw. And thus did the blind child coo- 
tribute her mite to the support of her parents' house. 

Marion had suffered a still severer affliction. From 
a fever in which she had struggled between life and 
death, she had recovered with a stricken mind. Some- 
thing had touched her brain in the mystery of that 
dreaming disease, and it was plain to all that she ne- 
ver, in this world, would be the same child as before. 
But there was nothing painful or repulsive about the 
altered creature ; on the contrary, to a stranger shfe 
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seemed more than ccnmnonly pretty and eiigagii»g« and 
it was not till die spoke that her condition appear- 
ed. She had been a gay and intelligent girl before the 
fever ; her forehead was open and smooth^ as if full of 
sense and feeling ; and her features, nnchangedj were 
still fine beneath the vacant and bewildered expression 
that so mournfully passed along their beauty. Her 
parents never permitted her to stray many steps out 
of their sight; but she seemed generally to be happy, 
out or in doors. Her silence often had with it a me- 
lancholy look, but it might be the appearance and not 
the reality of grief, for immediately on being spoken 
to, she came out of these dim moods with a careless 
smile, and was made happy in a moment with aoy^trifle 
-—a flower, or an insect, or any creature that tnovod 
before her in life. Well, indeed, might she be called by 
a word, tenderly and pitifully applied to those so af- 
flicted, an '* Innocent ;" yet now and then she made 
use of words, especially in her prayers> that seeo^ed 
in the darkness and confusion of her few errixig 
thoughts to give intimations of something not to be 
explained— scmiething beyond the reach, of her weak 
and bewildered reason. A dear light at times broke 
in transitory streaks over the twilight of her spirit— so 
that, in the profound meaning of that scriptural ex- 
pression, her parents felt that '' her life was hidden 
with God." 

In such a family, along with much joy, tihere must 
often have been much sorrow — when little Esther lo(|t 

It 
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her eye»^^-$std vben poor Marion came out of the fe« 
Tcr iHtfa an altered mind<-«aiid on many many other 
occasknu besides of unavoidable triaL But, although 
disease had often entered the houte, death had passed 
by» as if rdienting or awed by the power of their pray- 
ers ; and the blind white eyes of Esther, and the wan- 
dering iroards of Mariim made these children objects of 
deep^ and tenderer love> and^ perhaps^ even of a more 
soul-searching haf^piness* 

Bat«ven although fiur greater afflictions had befallen 
this family^ th^ might have been patiently and un« 
repiokigly borne by the parents, for the s4ke of one 
Ues^g alone, bestowed upon than in the eldest 
dai^bter^'Margaret. Even her own mother, although 
to a dee]^ rdigions heart like hers, and one also filled 
with all maternal solicitude, beauty seemed in a child a 
possesttoii nith<»r fitted to awaken fear than pride, sor- 
low than joy — ev^i she could not look upon Margaret 
Lyfidsay without blessing her fiur &ce and her plea* 
smf foEtn. And her blind sister used to say, *^ Mar- 
garet, I am sure, is the bonniest lassie in a' the town, 
for her voice is the saftest amang th^mi &\ and when 
I am UllUifg asleep in her arms at night, her breath is 
as sweet aathat o' the violets that the gardener frae the 
CastJe bnDg% when he comes £br my baskets." She was 
good, benntilkil, and happy<— now that youth was dawn- 
ing upon her ; and after all the trials she afterwards 
went dfrougby the same thing might have been said of 
her Irith equal truth ; for that union was not then im'» 
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paired^ when die silver had mixed with the bright au- 
burn of her hair^ and when the joyful lustre of her hazel 
eyes had been dimmed by perpetual weeping of solitaf^ 
ry and hopeless tears. 

Walter's mother was still alive-^now an dd infirm 
Woman^ upwards of threescore and ten. She was as 
acute in her mind as ever^ and as warm in her heart i 
but a palsy had stricken her some years before^ anc 
she had ever since been unable to walk. Dressed u 
a manner rather above^ but yet most beodming he 
present very humble lot^ she sat in h^ arm*diair b; 
the fire-side^ and^ with her trembling withered handi 
and head that was slightly shaken by the effects of tfa 
malady^ employed herself in knittings or in readin 
her Bible, or the various histories of Scotland's Rel 
gious Martyrs. The native ease and even dignity 
her manner^ accompanied by the power of a stroi 
understanding not uncultivated^ and Ihe impressi 
Sanctity of old age^ would have been seen to adva 
tage in a much higher rank of life. Her farrow 
face^ her tremulous hand^ and her grey-haired he^ 
moving in somewhat melancholy guise^ vrhoUy i 
scured any symptoms of lowly birth or demeano 
and rendered her such a lady-like matron as oiie mi^ 
have expected to see in the hereditary house of so 
ancient iSunily. She belonged to a race that had sw 
and died for the Covenant; and with her religion -w 
strong and steady light, in which all her thoughts 
like outward objects distinctly defined below the s 
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dime. She was not religious only at the hour of morning 
and evening prayer^ and in the house of God, when she 
had strength to go there ; but; at all times God was pre- 
sent with her, and her life was happy in the solemn ex- 
pectation of death. Her grandchildren oft^istood roond 
her knees with mingled affection, wonder, and awe, 
when she was relating to them true tales of the martyrs 
— here, beautiful Margaret, with her head glittering like 
a star before the old woman's faded eye-sight— >there, 
the Umd Esther, sitting with her face fixed on the 
qieaker, as if every feature gaased .and there too^ 
perii^M, th«t other harmless thing at times shedding 
leui^ it knew not why, that were sudd^y dried up 
•gHm in smilep whose causeless and unintelligible 
lustre was even still more affecting. 

Such was the Family g( the Lyndsays at Braehead, 
where they had lived nearly sixteen years, but which 
they were destin^ apt^ to leave in scnrrow— and for 
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CHAPTER III. 

There had been for several years a deeper cause t 
heartfelt misery in this family than the ordinary court 
of Nature bringing inevitable distresses ; and the tin 
was at hand when the cup of their griefe was to 1 
filled to the overflowing brim» Walter Lyndsay hi 
truly loved Alice Craig when he married her; m 
however much his conduct now belied him^he lov 
her still with a tender and troubled affection. But 
was not a man of firm and fixed principles^ and es| 
cially he had been long wavering in his re^gious 1 
lief. He had met with many clever men in his c 
trade who were Free-Thinkers, and he had gradua 
su£^ed deistical opinions to enter his mind^ till H 
had destroyed his very capacity of fiiith, and left I 
an Unbeliever^ very ignorant^ and even aware of 
ignorance^ yet unwilling and unable to return to 
Christian creed. 

After this change had taken place in the chara 
of his mind, his feelings towards his old pious mot 
which had formerly been those almost of revere 
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un^went a painful reversal^ and he now regarded 
her as tinder the power of a delusive and savage bi- 
gotiy. A sort of angry and scornful pity towards 
her sometimes forced its way into his hearty especially 
when with that maternal authority which he once had 
cheerfully obeyed without an effort^ she rebuked him 
for any slight symptom of indifference or derision. 
In her presence he felt^ for the most part^ the inde- 
structible power of her original and lofty character ; 
bat when relieved from that habitual bondage^ his 
ndnd was free to wander through the dim mazes of 
acepticiam; and then the remembrance of her most 
pecuHar tenets and doctrines^ and of her stem approba- 
tion of many terrible and questionable deeds^ strength- 
ened his doubts of the truth of the Christian system 
itsdf^ with whidi in her soul these were all identified. 
The austerity of his mother's religious faith seemed 
to him to increase^ as merely human feelings fell away 
from her aged spirit ; and, in that uncertain and un- 
happy temper^ he received with sourness and dissatis- 
Action her most earnest and solemn warnings^ and 
beseedhings, and advices— -«11 of wfaich^ in another 
frame of miod, would have seemed to him what they 
were, most truly touching, and even sublime, in a 
mother widun the shadow of death passionately eager 
of her son's salvation, 

" His feelings towards his wife were altogether dif- 
ferent. Sh6 was a meek, mild, quiet, still-hearted 
woman, free from all selfishness, and from the sudden 
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power of any strong passion. She had seen> long be 

fore his mother^ her husband's changing heart, and ha 

(Striven to win it back by unupbraiding tenderness an 

by unobtrusive tears. She did not represent her o\v 

griefs — ^not even the situation of their family^ in son 

respects so melancholy and helpless— -as reasons to i 

duce her husband not to question the faith In whi 

he had been born^ and had so long lived in happme 

But she spoke of the New Testament itself, and of \ 

character of our Saviour. On such a subject, ini 

cence, purity, and submissive serenity of soul w 

eloquent indeed; and sometimes, ev^&n at midnig 

when his disconsolate wife beseeched him to think 

all these holy things in the same spirit be had c 

done, he took her kindly to bis bosom, and bade i 

bless her — but^ although with an affectionate^ not ^ 

a religious heart. Her own calm and gentle faitb in 

vine revelation was as indestructible as that of that 

mated, eager, and impassioned old Saint kindUxig 

the persecutions of her ancestors who had fieared 

to bathe their hands in blood, and to repel with a\ 

ing steel the murderer and oppressor, But^ whei 

saw, day after day, that her husband's heart was 

proof against his mother's denunciations and her 

meek entreaties, she sank into a deep and. settles 

lancholy, and had all the appearance of a perso 

fading away in a consumption. 

There was no diminution of a wife's perfect L 

this almost broken-hearted creature ; nay^ a sei 

1 
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her husband's miserable state of soul made him &r 
fur deai&t than ever^ for a sacred terror^ at times al- 
most readiing distraction^ was now rarely absent from 
her mind, and all the passages in Scriptore foreboding 
evil to sadi as shut their eyes upon the light crowded 
upon ber memory^ and engraved themselves there in 
fipte of her will. When the heart is miserable on ac- 
ooimt of a dearly beloved object^ the face often seems 
aa if revolted affection weare the cause of its gloom. 
Walter began silently to himself to accuse his wife of 
onkindness^ and when at last he so reproached her^ the 
agony a£ her soul was such that she uttered not a 
single word^ but sought to hide her unhappy face for 
a while from his angry eyes. Day by day^ change 
slight and imperceptible was taking place in an inter- 
course, that, for so many years, had been one of unin- 
terrupted cordiality, tenderness, and trust ; and Alice 
Mi at last, that along with his religion had gone much 
of his love,. and that she, the bride of his youth, and 
die mother of his children, did not, as before, wholly 
and happily possess his heart. 

She bad but too good reason so to think ; yet Walter 
had hitherto seldom been absolutely unkind,— never 
brotal ; and he often threw so much gentleness into his 
demeanour towards her, as if repenting of his alienation, 
diat poor Alice, at such moments, felt her heart sicken 
widi the very joy of hope. But those bursts of tender- 
ness came from a soul whose feelings were changed, al- 
though its conscience, as it severely knew, still remain- 

B 
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cd the same. Their prayers were not bow «aidtoge< 
ther on bended knees^— or seldom «o ; the SiM)ath-cl&i 
came not now with healing under its wings^ to leai 
them arm in hand with their children to Ae House i 
Ood^— whatever their thoughts were, never ime the 
words of a future life, for Alice feared to speak nc 
to her husband of that whidi had formerly ^stolen up 
their hearts in hours both of joy and affliotio&. Thi 
was no commuaiion of their souls nowy-for his y 
shut up in ^e consciousness of chaise, and hers 
that of love unchangeable, but, alas ! now nearly he 
less of him for whose sake would die gladly li 
Walked straight forward imto the deaths 

Perhaps there is a diseased pleasure in the trou 
emotion of guilt that keeps the falling spirit so cl4 
attached to it that it loses the power of a pure 
reasonable happiness, and then adheres suUenl 
fiercely to the error of its wayi«, although it knows 
lead to infamy and death. It may have been so 
tiiis infatuated man. He loved his wile -and his < 
ren, — if not as he once loved them,— yet bettei 
all other objects on this earth. He could not lo 
memory of so many smiles, tears, joys^ griefs^ 
words, and warm sighs of blameless deliglit, 
many long years. He remembered th^oa all t 
well, when foolishly and wickedly absenting 1 
from Braehead. Yet still their'power to recal liii 
destruction was dead and gone. It was gone n 
return, till, at the approach of that awful hour^ v 
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€be old sacred emotions of the soul, which guilt 0iay 
faanre driven sway from her sanctuary^ will once 
morey and for the last time a|^ar^ either to eonfcmnd 
er to console^ and when all low^ foul^ and earthly 
thonglKtB will moulder away into the damp and dark* 
neas <^the grave. 

Walter Lyndsay was not only a reformer in religion^ 
hut also in politics, and he had for some time been (me 
of the Friends of the People. It was now a dark day 
over all Eurc^. Anarchy had taken the place of 
despotism, and Atheism trampled down superstition* 
The same thick and sullen atmosphere which preceded 
that dire eartiiquake in France, was spreading over 
diis oountry--^The poor caught the moral contagion, 
and there were thousands and tens of thousands that, 
in the sudden blindness of- that frenzy, began to 
mode at Christianity and its blessed symbol, — the 
Cross. Paine, a name doomed to everlasting infamy, 
underfeook to estingoish religion in the hearts and on 
tiie hearths of the poor, and the writings of the igno« 
lantUasphemdr werenowreadatScottish ingles instead 
ef the '^ Big ha-Bible, ance their fadier's pride." Wal- 
ter hyndatsy brought to Braehead a copy of the Age of 
Reason. 

For some months the health of the grandmother had 
npidly dedined, and she had requested to be allowed 
to remain always in her small bed-room. So the old 
am-ehair, in which the famous Mr Renwick had once 
aat in her grand&ther's house, was removed from the 
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place it had occupied for so many happy years^ and thi 
dying woman wished to be left much aicme. Hw ey^ 
were now abnost dark^— 4>ut her hearing was little in 
paired, and duly momiiig andevening, Mmrgaiet Lyn< 
say sat by the bed-side, and read to her some cbapie 
of the Bible. Bed*ridden and blind, she knew not tb 
her son hadconcealed below his roof a book thatderid 
the sufieringB of our Saviour on the Cross. She y 
spared that pang, although another more deadly, 1 
less hideous, was in preparation for lier. The re 
less Unbeliever yet so far respected his mother's g 
hairs, that he left her on her death-bed to her Bi 
read by Margaret's sweet voice, which, however, 
durst not more than once trust himself to bear. T 
jtoo, was accidentally, — and the divine words, repei 
by such a voice, and with such a face, m the ear 
dying Christian,-*(his own mother and his own dai 
ter,)-^8o penetrated and stabbed' his 8oul> that, ii 
bitter agony of the moment, he wished that he 
dead, or never had been born. 

As for his wife, she felt too surely that her p 
over his mind was now gone. She had been 
either in malice or pity, by an anonymous fi 
that her husband's affection had, for some time, 
bestowed on a worthless and guilty object ; and 
was often so wild and angry a trouble in his 
that she believed that such indeed was his guilt, 
nights in a miserable and convulsive dreaxn, he i 
ed out a woman's name, which she had never 
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before ; and there seemed to be affection in the un- 
happj voice of his dreanu She removed not her arm 
Dram aromid his neck^^— *but she knew^ in her cold and 
heavy heart, that -other ajnos than hers wece now dear- 
er there, and firom that hour she felt har wretchedness 
liepeless and complete. She strove to banish the be«* 
lief, init it returned with the same sickening certainty ; 
ind AUce half upbraided herself with the selfishness 
ixf diat virtuous love, that made her weep more riieful 
tears over her husband's infidelity to herself, than even 
aver his disbelief in Him who died to, save sinners. 

It was not now the same house. Blind Esther, sat 
at her work as usual> but her singing voice was now 
mute. All those beautiful hymns and anthems^ and 

all the old Scottish airs, in which love and religion 

• 

aeon to blend together, and the grateful heart wor« 
s1h|I8 Crod in the same strains by which it expresses 
die constancy and the truth of its human affections,.:^ 
idl now were jsilent* Even poor Marion sat still in. a 
comer, and without her smiles, as if dim fears had 
finnid outsome latent feeling in her heart, and struckher 
lew words dumb. Yet it was not always thus. Wal-* 
tcr Lyndaay sometimes yet passed whole evenings at 
home, which, but for the remembrance of the past, 
mif^t have been almost thought happy. Then with a 
heart true in some of its strings to the sweet sounds of 
other days, he would sometimies lay his hand on 
Esther's head> and ask her for " an auld sang," which 
she^ too too hi4;ipy to hear 9gain the j^ind request^ 
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would warble forth in a voice quivering wlthddin^bted 
filial affection. 

But what would have become of the whole fiuauly, 
if it had not been for Margaret L3mdsay? A few 
months ago^ and she was a gay joyous creature^ born< 
about like a butterfly by every breeze^ as if happinesi 
were her employment^ and all life one long snmmei 
But on a sudden^ and without regret or sorrow^ or on 
repining thought^ she saw into the nature of her onn 
condition^ and also in some degree into her mothei 
^lelancholy; and then hAr former thoughtless j* 
seemed to be wickedness and cruelty towards her d( 
mother^ while her whole bliss lay in all the ten< 
and mcrat incessant offices of filial love. To see 1 
mother recover her health and happiness^ and 
fisither in all respects the same as before^ was x 
the sole single passion of her hearty by day and 
night. In the enthusiasm of her young and iniio< 
hearty that as yet knew not the power either of i 
or of misery, she feared not that in a little time 
parents would be as well as ever; and oftexi^ ii 
strong delusion of her yearning love^ she smiled, 
danced^ and sang for a few momentSj as if there 
already been a perfect reconcilement of all jarrin| 
unhappy things. In one of those moments^ she 
to a shelf where Paine's book was lyings into ivliic 
had once looked with disgust and terror^ and ev 
terwards thought of it as a loathsome toad^ or sti 
serpent that had crawled into the house,— -and ] 

10 
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mg it down into the red embers^ left it to be consumed 
to ashes. She soon recovered to a fear of her father's 
anger; but she felt that Ae had utterly destroyed 
oat of existence something hideous and hateful^ and 
that fear was of short duration. On her father's 
return home that evenings she told him gently what 
she had done ; and although he frowned fiercely^ yet in 
a few minutes he called her to him on some slight ex- 
cuse^ and kissed her brow. For Margaret was not yet 
OBleen yean of age« and beautiful as an angel ; and, 
loit man as he was^ he rejoiced that his beloved daugh- 
ter shuddered at the wretch who denied his Saviour 
ndlHsGod. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The family of Walter Lyndsay had oaver beei 
ricb^ and hitherto at the end of a year all had beei 
blithe and happy> if not one single small debt re 
mained unpaid. Health and industry were their whol 
stocky and hitherto it had always yielded comp< 
tence and comfort. The children had been taugl 
to read by their grandmother^ and Walter bimsc 
had in the evenings instructed those who could 1 
so instructed in writing and accounts. That w 
their simple cheap education. Margicret sa^d Estl 
had^ for several years^ bought and made their c 
plain garments^ and there never had been cmy thi 
but decent and thoughtful thrift in that calm, hov 
hold. But for some months past> there had bee 
diminution^ not only in those little comibrts 'wl 
cheer the life of poverty^ but even in the necessa 
of life. Walter had at last irreconcileably quarre 
with his employer^ his father's friend ; and his es 
ings were now scanty and irregular. No one 
the house complained, n6r with young or old 
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there a single dissatisfied or sullen look. The oat* 
meal chest had never yet been quite empty^ and they 
oould still pay for their weekly allowance of milk. 
With that they were satisfied^ and thus were able to 
preserve to the old woman in her last days those 
comforts which old age requires, but whidi^ had she 
suspected the worsts that high-souled matron would 
have put away from her in disdain^ and not even have 
allowed a fire to be lighted to warm her palsied limbs. 
Afice was not without a becoming pride ; and mi- 
serably poor and poorer as they now were each suc« 
ceeding day^ none of the neighbours had any reason 
U» think, from what they saw;, that the family was in 
want. Some few articles of apparel^ that she had 
worn in better days^ were sold to buy bread ; but the 
white gown in which she was married she laid care* 
fiiQy aside^ and every thing she had worn on that too 
happy day. Whatever Walter had given her^ when 
their hearts were undissevered^ seemed now sacred to 
her soul in its deep distress ; and she would almost 
have thought it her duty to keep all such things^ even 
if ahe and her children had been dying of hunger. It 
was not much that they could do for themselves. Mar-* 
garet had the constant tendance of her grandmother^ 
who might die alone^ if left for an hour. Esther^ 
Ahougii always busy^ could not always dispose of her 
work; and the mother, broken-hearted and feeb1e> 
did irbat she could with her needle, but oflen earned 
fmkj a few pence in a whole day. Yet not the less 
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gratefully did thej say grace before and afttt m^tk ; 
and wh«i the Lord's Prayer was repei^^ they felt 
the force of that request, and most humblj did they 
breathe it^ ^' Give us this day our da^y bread !" 

In this state of things^ one day Alice received a let 

ter from her husband^ which she read> and thai sa 

down in a stupor like a swoon. In it be iaforme 

her, '' that he htfd been imprisoned on a charge < 

High Treason by a timid and tyrannical Goveramen 

but that, if executed^ he diould lose his head in a ju 

eaude.** Each word which he had chosen containe 

to his wife's ear the most, horrid meaiwgs; and ; 

the swift thoughts of fear^ she already saw a scaffo 

ted with his life-blood. The tugging palpitation 

her heart soon ceased in an icy coldness, and Margoi 

supported her to her bed. The terrified girl open 

the little window, and the rich odours of the hone 

suckle and moss-roses in a moment filled the roc 

Her mother soon revived, but for several days i 

unable to rise, so utterly had the sudden shock daal 

her little remaining strength. She informed Marga 

and Esther too of their father's situation, but it 

to be concealed from her mother, as they all kne^ 

would kUl her at once. 

Margaret Lyndsay went of her own accord, 
knodced at the priscm-door. The jailor at first loc 
at her with callous indifference, but when she told 
name, and that she had come to see her fattier 
took her in witliout speaking, and shut the h< 
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gate. Mttgaret heard neidi^ the hinge nor th« 
bolt; she bdsdd nothing distinctl J, — only steep 8tair«[» 
■Muldy wallsy and small grated windows^ as if she saw 
them not— *tiU. the jailor, whom she closely followed^ 
ifei^ short at a cell^ and in a moment she. was on 
her fiither's breast. 

Waho- Lyndsay was not prepared for this ; and his 
aoolj which a few minutes heSore had been sullen> and 
irritated, and inflamed, suddenly misgave him, and he 
daiped Jus Margaret to his bosom, and kissed, not 
witiMmt tears, her white open forehead, and the soft* 
Bess of her neek. ** Oh ! lather — ^that dreadful letter 
^—bnt it is npt, cannot be true*— you never were 
gnfity, I am state, of any crime that deserved death,—* 
and yoa will soon be let out of prison, — and then,-H.O 
&tiier — ^fathex^'-sarely you will came back to Brae^^ 
head every evening, and never leave ns any more." 

in a few minutes, Walter L3nad8ay, half ashamed of 
his emotions, reheved himself firom his daughter, and 
beckoned her to sit down on the edge of bis iron-bed* 
stead, which she did in silence ;. for she now saw a 
well-dressed man in the cell, whom she had not before 
obaenned, looking on her with eyes^ a£ tenderness and 
compassion* She wiped away her tears, and said,, with 
a fiunt smile, in answer to her father's questicm, that 
all at Braehead were supporting themselves wonder- 
lidly, and that her mother would soon be better, when 
she was told how well he was looking, and that he 
was not aftaid. " She does not know I am here. 
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or she would have tried to rise up and come with me/ 
for she is not very ill, only weak." The prisoner spoke 
tenderly, but shiwrtly, about bis wife ; for there was a 
confusion of upbraiding and remorseful thoughts in 
his soul. It was not, however, possible foif ham to 
withstand the glad and sparkling beauty of his belov- 
ed daughter, as her young buoyant heart, cheered 
by the sight and presence of her fether, even al- 
though it was in prison, sent up the flushings of filial 
affection and hope over all her sweet pountenanee, and 
brightened her tears with the frequently recurring 
light of uncontrollable smiles. There was nothing 
like despondency in her father's face ; and the ton< 
of his voice was firm and unfiiltering. Just befor 
her departure, she went dose up to him, whispere 
something into his ear, and put her hand into hi 
breast. He started at that whisper, and then holdin 
in his hand the guinea she had given him by stealtl 
said, '' No, my good child, let those who imprisoned n 
support me ;" and Margaret saw from his frown, th 
she must not hope to enjoy the bliss of her -filial cli 
Tity. 

It was, however, great relief to have seen ber i 
ther ; and she felt assured from the extreme tendem 
with which he had received her unexpected embra 
that she was still his '^ dear Margaret." Without £ 
real cause for comfort, she still felt comforted y and -^ 
descending the steep winding street that led from 
prison towards Braehead, when a touch fell npon 
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dioulder^ and there was the gentleman whom she saw 
m her fiitheir's celL He took her affectionately by 
the hand^-tand then said that he would accompany 
her Into the country* 

Margaret felt, as they Walked alodg, as if God had 
•ent to her an angel from heaVen. The stranger told her 
not to allow themselves at Bra/diead to be too miserable 
about their father, for that the charge against him could 
not be substantiated-— that most probably he would not 
be tried at all ; but if tried, certainly acquitted. This 
was enough for Margaret. She never dreamt of 
doubting one word this benevolent person said ; and, 
as the son dione out as they passed through the beau- 
tifiilefan ^oves of the Meadows^ and across the smooth 
▼erdure of Bumtsfield Links, she felt happier than she 
had ever done before she had known such grief and 
such terror* Poverty-— disgrace — misery — all that 
could happen in this world were as nothing, unworthy 
flf one single fear, since she now believed that her fa- 
ther's life was not in jeopardy. 

The stranger offered kindly to give her money ; but 
she reminded him of her guinea, which she had that 
momiiig received from a lady who had always hither- 
to forgotten to pay for some of Esther's baskets, and 
said that they could all put over very well till their 
fiither waa set free. She then communicated to him 
every parttcular of their situation at Braehcad ; but 
hoped he wcnild not tell her father more than was ne- 
eessaryj lest it might too much distress him in his im« 
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prisonment. '^ You are a good sweet girl, Mfl^tffet^ 
— God bless you — ^farewell. You say tiiat you wil] 
visit your father agam 4m Thursday. I wffl see yol 
then. God bless you f and^ looking one momer 
around^ he kissed her cheeky and returned to the citi 

Margaret visited her father sevaral times durix 
the next fortnight ; and either in going or retumh 
from the prison^ fre<i[uentiy both^ she was aecompai 
ed by Mr Edwards. He was an Engllshmaii, of : 
profession ; but entertaining^ as he told Her^ the sai 
politfcal sentiments with her father^ he had format 
friendship for him^ and was determined to see \ 
through his great difficidties. His manner was kii 
er and kinder to Margaret every day ; and he e 
said to her on partings **\ must not kiss you 
more^ Margaret^ for I am already in love. You 
indeed^ tlie prettiest little maiden in all Scotland ; 
you are more like my daughter than my swe^th 
I only wish I were ten years younger for your s 
sake." 

Mlu*garet was in her sixteenth year ; and as i 
cent in all her thoughts as parents could -wisli 
diild to be ; but she had lived among homely p^ 
and was not wholly ignorant of the sins an' 
guilt that prevail in the world ; and tiiere ^^as \ 
thing in Mr Edwards' behaviour this day "wliicl 
plexed and disturbed her — something unlike lii 
fatherly kindness and protection. She wisliec 
he would not again wdk with her; and sli 
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not say to her mother that she had seen him that 
day. She had a dim fear and 8uq>icion — ^not |>er- 
k^s of meditated guilt — ^for that, could not enter a 
lieart so young, so afflicted^ and so disposed to natural 
fpcatitode ; bat of something needless and inconsistent 
HI his constant meeting with a poor girl like her ; and 
which dad not seem quite accounted for by the interest 
he took in her father's situation* Her mother was 
now somewhat stronger ; and Margaret hoped that on 
her next visit t€> the prison they might go together ; 
and -then she should iiave nothing evil to fear. 

They did so; but they found the wretched man 
pe<^g about his cell in a state of frantic distraction. 
He scarcely received his wife's quiet kiss^ and then 
in a stern voice ordered Margaret to sit down. *^ You 
did not tell me that Edwards walked home with you 
every day from the prison* Alice, did she tell you ?" 
Margaret f<^t the error of her concealment — ^neither 
could she say that she knew it not to be wrong. She 
saw by her father's enraged eyes that something was 
connected with her walks with Mr Edwards which 
she did not fully understand ; and, therefore, she 
sat quaking and mute. ^^ The ruffian would' ruin 
our child, Alice;" and so saying, he tore his hair, 
and diished his head against the wall. ^^ He of* 
fered me money for my Margaret, iot he knew that 
"^e are desperately poor ; he told me that our child 
loved him ; and. that he would make her happy and 
comfortable for life. A purse, of gold was in my 
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hand ; but its weight was enough to sink me down 
to hell. I seized the villam by the throat; but the 
Jailor rescued him ; and he left the prison but a few 
minutes ago. Did you see him, Margaret ?"— " No, fa- 
ther, I did not ; and I hope that God will prevent one 
so wicked from ever coming near us again. Oh ! fa< 
ther, he said that your life was safe ; and, therefore, du 
I indeed love him ; but have no fears, father or mothei 
for me, for although I have many faults, I am and eve 
will be ft-ee from all thoughts of such sin." Wit 
these words she knelt down on the cold stone floor, wit 
clasped hands and uplifted eyes, and exclaimed, *' 
God of Mercy, and Thou my gracious Redeemer, pr 
serve me from evil, so that my parents may never 
unhappy for my sake." Her sweet eyes were turn 
towards the vaulted stone roof of the cell ; but tl 
saw 'it not in the deep passion of her prayer. The si 
of the affectionate child looked into heaven, and sec 
ed to prostrate itself before the footstool of God. 
her innocence, her Maker was to her a benign 
gracious Being, inhabiting eternity, yet with an ear 
that of an earthly benefactor, open to hear the voic 
earthly anguish, and the very beatings of her agit 
heart. Her father stood with his eyes fixed upon h< 
she knelt, and wept, and smiled, and prayed. Su 
sight would have touched a heart of stone ; but bis 
not so hardly framed ; and, perhaps, at that mor 
when he looked upon his own mortal child^ a ifvec 
intercessor between him and heaven, he rememl 
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odMrmoKeawfbl Uiooi^itB^aiidBhiiddeEedtofiBel tliit 
ibey had been wflfbDy bunwhrd firom the bosom of 



In an hour all their ▼ariooBpassuMU were apparent- 
ly allayed within the celL The father had brought 
hhnRplf within the shadow of an ignominioiu death ■ 
had denied his Sayioor^ and left his sweet fiunily in 
povertf. There was other unrevealed sin in his 
heart; but neither guilt nor agony could blind him for 
a moment to the horror of his daughter's pollution. 
Teaderly— di8tractedly--4ie kissed her <m leaving the 
cell; and^ when the £ur creature and his pale wan 
wife disappeared, and tiie door shut him into his soli- 
tude, he lay down upon the floor, and drenched it, as 
well he might, with scalding tears ; for while remorse 
wu at wcMrk within his heart, he yet knew that the fu- 
ture (if his life were to be saved) was to be deeper 
dyed in gull); even than the past, and that he had sworn 
unto one who bad a fiital power over him frantic oaths 
to go open-^ed and headlong to perditi<m. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Thue pity and compasnon had been felt for the 
poor Lyndgajs by all their neighbours, ever since 
Walter's imprisonment. For a while they called at 
the house as usual, and said nothing ; but by degrees 
Alice found heart to speak of ber husband's misfbr- 
tnne to those whom she most liked and respected, and 
thdr simple sympathy sometimes afforded her dlscon- 
sc^te mind an extraordinary reli^ There were not 
iranting Bome who de&nded him, without knowing 
more of his alleged guih, than that he wished to make 
things better for poor people, and more equality in the 
world; but his wife knew too well that Walter w^ a 
misguided and guilty man, and such justification never 
yielded ber any pleasure. Her chief anxiety was to 
know from her ndghbours what they heard respect- 
ing tlie probable issue of his trial. In that rank of 
life, although thcrt' is often perhaps as much truth of 
feeling OR in any other, there is not in general much 
of what is cnlled its delicacy ; and, on this occasion, 
several scrupled not to uy plainly, but solemnly, that 
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they feared it would go hard with Walter Lyndsay> 
and that his life would be taken. 

At these conversations Margaret was always pre- 
sent; and the thought of death at all^ but especially 
of one violent and ignominious, is more insupportably 
terrible to a very young heart than it ever can be to 
one that has had more experience of the uncertainty 
and worthlessness of life. Accordingly, the grave and 
solemn sounds of all those voices, the gloom on all 
those countenafices, and the passionate earnestness 
vitfa which the neighbours crowded together almost 
eyery hour in small knots, evidently to know if any 
thing fiuther had be^i heard about her father, — ^were 
never withdrawn from her imagination, fuid her soul 
fed solely on fear and terror. Her life became almost 
insupportable ; and she felt assured^ that, if her father 
were to be put to death, she also would die that 
moment, or lose her senses with grief and horror* 
Sometimes she indistinctly heard chance words from 
people passing by, who did not know her, that seen^ed 
to have dreadfol reference to her father. When she 
looked towards the huge city from Braehead, she 
thought it always frowned now under black and thun- 
dery doads — and that surely never, never had there 
been such a sunless sunmier. Her dreams were al- 
most every night so dreadful, that she feared to go to 
bed; and at last she so carried into sleep itself her 
waking horror, that, as soon as the visionary scaffold 
■rose with her father standing upon it, and the exe- 
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cutioner with his axe, she knew or hoped it to be a 
dream, and convulsively shrieked herself awake. 

One evening, after a day darkened and disturbed 
by nuuiy hints, and hearsays, and rumours, each more 
shocking and fearful than another, Margaret walked 
by herself to Edinburgh for some medicine for her 
grandmother. On her return by a solitary footpath, 
it being then nearly dark, she met a man, who 
came suddenly out from the old grove of Bumtsfield 
House. It was Edwards. She felt as if an evil spi* 
rit were at her side. The dead silence— the gloomy 
darkness — the solitariness — all struck a sort of super- 
stitious fear into her heart which she heard beating 
before a word was said. She then thought over the 
first words of the Lord's Prayer, — ^but still her feet 
were rooted to the ground. The dark figure was 
dose upon her ; and her father's rage — ^her own dim 
fears of guilt, sin, and cruelty — ^her fervent prayer in 
the prison for deliverance from evil — and now a freez- 
ing horror that crept over and along her very bones, all 
joined together, sent a vague thought into her cold 
heart that some unearthly shape stood there in the 
gloominess, and that an evil spirit, perhaps the Enemy 
of mankind, had sought and found out his prey ; so she 
stood gasping and motionless, as a bird under the fas- 
cination of a serpent 

" Poor girl," said Edwards, " I see you are fright- 
ened. But do not tremble^— I will do you no harm. 
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Your fiither .misunderstood my meaning altogether. 
But what will become of you — when he is dead?" 

At that last word Margaret Lyndsay suddenly found 
her power of speech. *' Since he is to die, nothing can 
keep my mother or myself alive— and we shall all be 
buried together." 

" No— that cannot be. His crime is treason— an4 
the body of a traitor is not buried." 

Margaret, in the light of terror, understood his 
words, and almost sank to the ground* 

" Your Either, Margaret, is a bad man, and deserves 
to die. But I can save him— yes, his life is in my 
hands. If I appear on the dfty of trial> a witness for 
the Crown, and to save myself I should do so, no in- 
terposition can save him from judgment. But«>say 
the word«-and I will save his life," 

" What word. Sir •*— I will say or do any thing, so 
that you shed not my father's blood." 

" Margaret Lyndsay, come and sit down with me 
on this bank, and fear nothing." He put his arm 
roond her, and they sat down together. Such was 
the entire prostration of her soul, with all its dear af- 
fections, before the being whom she suddenly believed 
to have power over her father's life, that she let her- 
self be pressed closely to his side, even with a feeling 
of guardiandiip and preservation. For to save her fa- 
Aer she would have walked into the lion's den ; and 
DOW, desperate as her £Euiciea had been of this person, 
and wicked as she knew him to be, all fear was swal- 
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lowed up in filial love; and it was enough to knbw that 
he could^ and perhaps would save the life of him, the 
thought of whose death was distraction and indescrib- 
able agony. '« Tell me, tell me," said the child, " what 
you can do for my father, and I will bless you for ever. 
Yes, I wiU bless you, even although you be wicked in 
other things ; and so, also, wiU God forgive you, for he 
is a God of mercy." — " You are very young, Margaret, 
•^— but maidens younger than you have been married be- 
fore now. If you will marry me, I will hide myself-^ 
as I have done for some time— and your father shall not 
die." Margaret asked eagerly if he would save her fa- 
ther's life, and he answered " Yes." " I will marry 

you if you do so — ^you will come to Braehead after my 
father's return there, and I will teU him who saved 
his life. I am a mere child, Shr— -but in a year or two I 
will marry you-— I swear it before the great God, al- 
though I know hot well what I say. My father did 
not know you wished to marry me." 

At this time Margaret Lyndsay felt a sort of shud- 
dering horror towards -him who was thus almost un- 
intelligibly speaking to her of marriage, but a still 
more hideous horror of her father's execution. The 
whole was like the bewilderment of a dream ; and 
when she saw the huge black cloud of the old tr6es so 
high above them, and then felt herself drawn towards 
the side of this terrific disposer of life and death, 
with what seemed an arm of iron, while all was death- 
like stillness aivd glimmering around, she made a wild 
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effort to leap out of the terrifying trance^ and sprung 
suddenly to her feet. Edwards held her with a cruel 
grasp — and in a moment Margaret Lyndsay knew that 
his designs were not merciful^ and that she was in the 
power of an unpitying ruffian.^ 

** Yoa must be my wife this very nighty child^-I 
will take yoii to my own lodgings in a secret part of 
the dtyi— >and you will sleep in my bosom^ before wit- 
nesses—that is a marriage in Scotland." Margaret now 
heard his words with a different dread ; for she believed 
now, unsuspecting though she was, that he had not the 
power he said over her father's fate— oir, if he had^ 
that he was too wicked to save the life of any one 
All at once she recovered her breath and strength, 
and became courageous even to her own surprise. 
She remembered her prayer to God in the prison*cell, 
when her father warned her against the wickedness of 
this very monster ; and even liow she called upon his 
holy name. She believed now that she had been way* 
laid for some wicked and cruel end, and that, although 
this man might even murder her, and bury her body 
at the foot of one of the old trees, he had no power to 
bring her father to the scaffold. That belief was sud. 
den joy ; and strong in its inspiration, Margaret spoke 
aloud to the villaio, and told him that he had not 
power to touch a hair of her father's head. Edwards, 
disappointed at this sudden return of her resolution, 
told her to remember no one was near, and that she 
was in his power to do with her* what he wished. 
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Her tears now fell solely for herself^ and althougb she 
quaked in the grasp of that unrelenting fiend^ yet was 
her pure soul firmer and less disturbed, and she be- 
lieved that God would yet save her £rom this evil. 
*^ The eye of God is never shut, and, though you 
may kill my body, you cannot touch my soul. But, 
O ! Sir, I am very young, and am afraid to die-— do 
not— do not hurt me. This is a terrible place, and 
you stand by without speaking, but with a dreadftil face. 
Dark as the night is, I see it is dreadful. Oh spare 
me, spare me, a poor, young, and, on the whole, not 
a wicked child !" And so shrieking out these words, 
Margaret fell down, nearly in a swoon — and then, half 
recovering herself, prayed for what she had just feared, 
instant death. 

Two black shadows advanced from among the trees, 
and loud hoarse angry voices were on her ear. In a few 
minutes she found that Edwards was in the hands of the 
officers of justice. " Well, Mr Spy, we have nabbed you 
in spite of all your skulking. You have friends who are 
as good traitors as yourself, but it was not right in a 
reformer to seize a mere child like this in a dark 
wood for violence, and perhaps murder."— -'' The 
child of that fool, Walter L3mdsay, as I am a Christian 
and a thief-catcher. Margaret, did you meet him here 
by appointment ?" Margaret, overpowered by the joy 
of her sudden rescue, was still lying upon the ground. 
One of these rude and boisterous men lifted her up, 
saying, ^' I hae a bit lassie o' my ain at hame ;" and. 
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blessing God for her deliverance, Margaret hur- 
ried away along the foot-path, and in a short time 
was at Braehead, by the bed-aide of her grandmo- 
ther. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Walter Lyndsay was never brought to trial. It 
appeared that he had been made the dupe of design- 
ing men in a superior station ; and as some of them 
were under indictment of High Treason, the poor 
printer was liberated from prison. The heavy nailed 
door was opened, and he was turned out into the 
street without a single hiss or^huzza, and unobserved by 
the few persons passing along on their own business. 

The infatuated man had not the virtue to go straight 
to his own family at Braehead. Perhaps he was 
ashamed to show himself to the neighbours in day-light, 
skulking home in contempt and poverty ; so, at least, he 
tried to persuade himself, and said inwardly, that it 
. was better to wait till the dusk of the evening— but 
that was not the cause of his conduct. He then 

9 

walked sullenly down a narrow lane near the prison, 

and ascending a dark narrow winding stone-stair, 

knocked at a garret*door. It was cautiously opened 

by a female hand, and he entered that room in which 

he had first become a hopeless and infatuated sinner. 

12 
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The woman who had lived for some months in this 
garret, had been either the wife or the mistress — (she 
said the wife) — of one of Walter's brother Reformers. 
He had treated her with great brutality^ and having 
once struck her a blow on the bosom, Walter chid 
him^ and thereby excited first his anger, and then his 
jealousy. But there is no need to give the history 
of Walter's unfortunate and wicked connection with 
this beautiful but unprincipled female. Suffice it to 
say, that her husband left her, and that this weak man, 
believing that her desertion had been owing solely 
and entirely to himself, thought he was bound in 
honour, for by this time he had abandoned his reli-i 
gion, to give her protection, if he could not give 
her support. She loved him with a violent and en- 
grossing passion, for Walter Lyndsay was a handsome 
iDan, and his manner and deportment far above the 
common level. Nor was she without talents, and some- 
thing that was amiable about her disposition ; she had 
also a fine person, a face singularly elegant, and a natu- 
ral fescination that seemed just adapted to seduce into 
sin a mind and a heart so distracted, and it may almost 
be said, so depraved as those of Walter Lyndsay had 
been for two or three years. She indeed loved him 
better than she did any other man, and she had been 
&ithiM to her paramour, even in uttermost destitution 
of the common necessaries of life. Of his wife and 
finnily she never had suffered him to speak ; at their 
names her eyes seemed to bum with' shame, anger. 
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and hatred, and then would overflow with bitter and 
scalding tears. To her bosom he had now gone on his 
liberation from prison, and he told her truly that he 
had not yet spoken a word to any one else since he 
had left his cell. She embraced him eagerly, and 
pressed his body to her's— both emaciated<^for a gar- 
ret had been her prison, and if pride had made Walter 
abstemious in his cell, so had necessity kept from her 
lips all but water and a crust. 

The jailor had put into Walter's hand, as he let him 
out of the prison, a couple of guineas, which he had got 
for that purpose from some one of the more generous 
reformers. So the wretched pair had a love-feast, re- 
galed themselves with meat and wine, and were merry. 
They swallowed them in recklessness and despair, with 
ghastly laughter between, and fatal embraces. All 
the world seemed changed for ever to the eyes of 
Walter Lyndsay. His character and credit were 
utterly ruined in £dinburgh,-^he saw no possibili-^ 
ty of being able to support his fiunily by any exer- 
tion there,— his domestic peace had long been destroy- 
ed,— entirely, as he felt, by his own guilt. She, for 
whom he had made that wretched sacrifice, had her 
arms round his neck, and her cheek on his ;— and long 
infetuated, and now maddened by a thousand passions, 
he started up, and offered to go with her to some dis- 
tant place — to live, if they could, by his trade, how- 
ever poorly,_if they could not,«-to die of starvation. 

" The sooner the better, perhaps, we die," groaned 

11 
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out Walter ; '' but let us swear never to part till that 
hoar-— Let us swear, not by the Bible^ on which fools 
may pledge their &ith^ but on your forehead^ -—and on 
inine^ which i& rending with pain> but which may this 
night ache no more^ when resting^ as it has often 
done, upon your bosom." They grasped each other 
by the hands^—- vowed eternal truth^-<-and agreed to 
take thdr departure next day. Meanwhile^ he said he 
would go to Braehead and bid farewell to his family, 
to prove to her the inflexible determination of his 
heart Love, vanity, pride, madness, delusion, and sin 
heaved the breast of the friendless, forlorn, deserted, 
nnpassioned, and beautiful woman, at these evil and 
wicked words ; and fearless now of the power of his 
wife and children, she offered to accompany him to 
Braehead — ^to wait at a little distance till he came 
back to her from his farewell to the inmates — and 
then to go with him to face poverty and death. 

It was late when he reached the door of his own 
house, — and had not his brain been inflamed with wine 
into a temporary madness, there was not wickedness 
enough in his breast to have suffered him to put his 
Aespetaie purpose into execution. He violently threw 
open the door, and entered with a &ce on which the 
fluflh of debauchery looked fearftd on the wan and 
^lastly hue brought there by the blue damps of a 
itone-oeU. Alice and Margaret were sitting together, 
beside a small turf fire ; but neither of them could 
move on this great and sudden joy. They had known 
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he was not to die ; but they had expected everlasting 
expatriation. Now he stood before them in his own 
house^ — ^by the light of his own fire*— and their hearts 
died within them. A sigit— 4i groan —^ gasp, was bis 
only welcome. He well knew the cause of such si- 
lence^ but he determined to misunderstand it^ that he 
might, by his own injustice and cruelty^ fortify the 
savage resolution of his soul. '^ What kind of a re« 
ception is this for a husband or a father returning 
from long, cruel^ and unjust imprisonment? But It 
matters not I am come hither for a few minutes to 
say farewell to you all. Edinburgh is no place for me. 
You both know that I will send you all the money I 
can. But I must leave this to-night« So, wife, give 
me your hand : — I hope you are glad I am set free." 

These words struck upon their hearts just as they 
were recovering from the shock of joy. They both 
hung down their heads, and, covering their faces with 
their hands, both soi^ely wept. The infatuated man 
sat down between them, and spoke with a little more 
gentleness. But still his words were so hurried, and 
his looks so wild, that each thought within herself^ 
that his confinement or his liberation had affected his 
reason ; and both likewise*hoped, that, for a little while 
only, it might be even so. But soon they were sure 
that he was lost to them, perhaps for ever; for there 
came a sterner expression over his countenance ;. and 
in speaking of his departure, he used fewer words, 
but these ^ere calm, unequivocal, and resolved. " I 
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have gwcm, and I will keep to my oath^ in ikoe.of 
penecation, and poverty^ and deaths to leave this ac- 
cursed Edinburgh^ and all that belong to it I will 
Bead you nioney when I caa. But you have been able 
to sapport yourselves for some time. . Alice-^-don't 
attempt to utter one word.-*— I will^ and must go.— 
What, Margaret^ will you dare to lift up a look or a 
word against your father ?" Margaret had risen from 
her stool, on whieh she had for years sat at night by 
her father's knees. But his stern voice stopt her, as 
she was about to take his hand, and beseech him not 
to leave them all in despair. She remained motion- 
less, with her pale and weeping face leaning towards 
him, almost in fear, while her mother sat still, cover- 
ing her face, and knowing, in the darkness of her 
sight and her soul, that all was lost. 

At that moment, all eyes were turned from the fitful 
glfanmering of the peat^fire, towards the door of the 
small room in which the old woman lay, and which 
seemed slowly opening of itself; '^ God have mercy 
upon us V* said Walter Lyndsay, as his mother, who 
had been so long bed-ridden and palsy-stricken, came 
trembling and tottering towards them, with her long 
grey locks hanging over her dim eyes and withered 
dieeks, and her hands held up in angry and melancho- 
ly upbraiding of her sinful son. " If thou leavest thy 
wi£B and diildren, Walter, take with thee the curse of 
Ihy mother, along with the curse of thy conscience, and 
Ae curse of thy God !" And with these words, she. 
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who had, till this moment, been for years a palsied 
cripple, fell down upon the floor, and, without motion 
or groan, lay as if she were dead. 

It all past in a moment of wonder and amazement ; 
but the apparent corpse was soon lifted up and laid 
upon its bed. Alice and Margaret were busy in trying 
to restore her to life-*hoping it might be but a swoon, 
from the grievous fidl. Her miserable son, seeing that 
she was dead, rushed out of the house, with her curse 
yet shrieking in his ears,— and knew that, in this world, 
his misery was perfect. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Margaret Lyndsav, as sewn as she missed her fa- 
^W by the bed-side^ flew out of the little room^ and 
thence into the open air, with a palpitating bosom. 
She saw no figure; but, listening intensely, she heard 
the sound of hurried steps, which she instantly pur- 
•wd She 8o<m caught sight of his shadow, and then 
<lweovered her father distractedly jdunging down into 
«>e of the little broomy glens that intersected the slope 
of the hilL Onwards she flew as on wings, passionately 
oiling upon him ; but he was so lost in the multitude 
of the miserable thoughts within him, that he heard 
not his daughter's voice. Of his own accord he stopt 
ahmptly in the little hollow which his children had 
iMBned '' The Lintwhite's Nest,"— when Margaret, 
^vingiDg down the bank, half on her knees, and half 
clinging round him, cried out,—'' O fiither ! &ther ! 
my dearest father — come back^-come back, I beseech 
yoQ in the name of the Almighty ; for my grandmo- 
^ is dead, and my mother herself white as ashes, 
^ as like death as the dear old woman !*' 
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The wretched man stood speechless, but frowning. 
He had hoped that he had escaped from the power 
of that dreadful scene, and was left at liberty to rush 
into destruction. But as he flew, in distraction, from 
his mother's curse, he was arrested by his daughter's 
blessing. The dear, soft, white, and tender arms of his 
first-bom twined round him — ^her pale weeping face 
was fixed upon him— ^md the innocent and loving crea- 
ture's voice penetrated into the utter darkness of his 
soul. He kissed her many times, and held her long 
unto his heart, that it might feel the last dose pres- 
sure of that bosom which had never cherished one 
unfilial thought, and which he was now going to 
leave unprotected amongst all the misery and wicked- 
ness of an afflicted and reckless world. And who had 
cursed him ?— -His own mother, whom, upon the day 
his father died, he had taken under just and natural 
protection. The very words, which she had calmly 
spoken on that day by the bed-side of her dead hus- 
band, now recurred to him with horrible distinctness 
—words of love and gratitudcr-and his own truly filial 
reply. Was he the same man ? And how had Satan 
entered into and corrupted his heart, till all its best 
and most deeply-rooted feelings were tainted and wi- 
thered—root, leaf, branch, and stem — and his whole 
being given over to profligacy and perdition? He 
glared upon the creature before him — and scarce could 
believe that it was his sweet daughter Margaret— whom 
he had loved so entirely— whom he yet loved, not as 
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before, but distractedly, and with the passion of a lost 
madman; and first stamping upon the ground, and 
flien softly laying his quivering hand upon her head, 
he muttered, — 

'* Go back, go back, Margaret, and I will follow by 
and by ; a friend is to meet me here whom you must 
not see-^6o back, and tell your mother, that I will re- 
turn to Braehead.*' Margaret withdrew from his em- 
brace, and, almost incredulous, kept her beseeching 
eyes fixed upon him ; for the lie of his heart dashed his 
countenance with the sallow hue of falsehood, and hie 
trembled from head to foot. He knew that he was de- 
oeiying her in whom there was no deceit — deserting 
her whom God had given — breaking for ever the bonds 
which love, virtue, and religion, have made most holy ; 
and all diis fior the sake of a passion that was almost 
unmixed misery, and wholly unmixed guilt, for the 
sake of a being abandoned and excommunicated^ whose 
beauty was a bane, and whose affection had blighted 
both his and her hopes in this world and the world to 
come. 

Margaret knew not, could not know, all the con- 
Tulsions in her Other's heart But she knew that he 
whom she had always honoured, revered, and yet loved 
with yearning tenderness, was afflicted with a strange 
sorrow, and abandoned to some incomprehensible sin. 
She watched his changing countenance-— she hung 
upon the contortions of his frame — and the glitter of 
his eyes, and the groans that heaved his breast. Again 
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she rushed into his embrace, and sobbed out the name 
of her mother, and Esther, and poor Marion^««-and Ijien 
implored and beseeched him, by her own love and her 
own grief, and by all the undeserved kindness and f(»id- 
ness he had always shown her — at meals-^at. prayer 
—and in her bed, when he came every night to kiss 
her,-^to return to his house, and to be happy, in spite 
of all the misery that had ever affiicted him, with h^ 
mother and them all who would live and die for him, 
-^or him who had supported them all, and who had 
ever been and ever would be the best and most loving 
of all fathers. 

There was now a third person in the little glen^— 
and a voice somewhat hdOiow, but not without. femi- 
nine softness, said,-^'' Walter, Walter, what is this ? 
Is she your child ? Order her home*"— -Margaret left 
her father's bosom, and saw, in the dear moonlight, 
the tall stately figure of that beautiful woman. She at 
first drew herself back as in fear, for the bold bright 
eyes abashed her, and she also knew, in her inmost 
heart, that this was the wicked person who had delud- 
ed her fiither, and brought all their misery into Brae- 
head. A holy anger warmed her blood when she be« 
held the adulteress kiss her father's cheek ; and she 
stept forward unawed> and bold in the purity of na« 
ture. ^' Why do you wile away our father frae us ? 
My mother is his wife, and loves him far better than 
ever you can do. His mother is lying yonder idone-^ 
dead on the bed. He has a blind lassie^ and another 
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that 18 an innooent; and our mother has long been 
wleak^ and not able to work. I say, then, go your 
ways — for the ocHnmandments of God are against you, 
and He will not spare them who work iniquity." 

Margaret L3md8ay had a sweet mild face-— eyes of 
softest hasel— *8nd the very spirit of gentleness breathed 
over her light auburn hair. But now there came a 
fash from the offended sanctity of her innocenoe, that, 
for a while, struck into that bad woman's heart. ^' Are 
you not afinnd of the great God, whose eye is now up- 
en us?" And so saying, she looked up to the heavens, 
where the moon was shining without a cloud, and 
whose blue serene face was sparkling with many thou- 
sand stars. There was deep and wide silence—only 
the sighs of this innocent child, and the groans of her 
wicked lather. They came faster and fiister— louder 
and krn^r. Margaret, beginning to hope that he was 
at last relenting, again folded him in her embraces^ 
and strove gently to draw him towards her, and to« 
wards their deserted home. " Go away, woman«->ii 
and may God bless you ! You have not the face of 
one that is very cm^ We all will bless you— and> 
poor as we are, you never shall want, while we can 
work. Our prayers will do something, perhaps, if 
Aey are snieere, which they will be ; and God will 
take pity on you and forgive you, if you will not kill 
08 all — fer without our fiither must we indeed all die 
of gner.' 
His paramour now began to dread that Walter 
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Lyndsay might be lost to her, and fiercely grasping 
Margaret's arm^ tore her from his side> and flung her 
with violence away^ till she fell upon the bank. '' Did 
you fix this meeting with your brat to insult the woman 
you have ruined ? Was your throat stufied with lies 
when I gave you all those endearments at parting but 
half an hour ago^ and do you send this bosom for food 
to the worms ?" With these words she tore open her 
bosom— and the infatuated, man laid down his head 
upon it. '' Cursed be the hour, Walter^ that your 
head first lay there-— for you know that^ till then^ I 
was innocent. But go home — ^gohome— >andletme be 
buried-— like a pauper and a prostitute— for you have 
made me both. No— notthaU-for I am true to you as 
the worm that never dies is true to an evil conscience." 
Margaret Lyndsay was sitting on the ground, stunned^ 
and with her hands before her eyes ; and^ when she 
dared again to look up^ she saw only footsteps that had 
dashed and trampled the thick dews — her father and 
his Evil Spirit had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

Margaret continued edtting for a wlule, aU by 
henelf, and utterly disconsolate, in that little moan« 
%lit glen. During many a sweet sunny day^ of many 
a long long summer^ for heretofore almost all the 
whole year had been summer to her^ had she and her 
brother^ and her sister^ and her companions^ pursued 
tfaeir harmless plays^ among these brooms^ hollows^ 
green knoUs^ and hawthorn thickets. Not unfire* 
quently had her father come, and joined them in the 
snmmer evenings^ on his late return from his work in 
the town ; and on the very last King^s Birth-day, he 
had helped them to seek out the few yellow branches 
of the early-blossomed broom for garlands, to welcome 
that pleasant festival, in the very place where he had 
now deserted herself, her mother, and them aU. 

Bat the calamity that had befallen them was too 
great to bear long reflection in the mind of a solitary 
gbl in such a solitary place. The thought of her 
mother's misery went quite through her heart, and 
Margaret asked herself why she was sitting so long 
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idly there^ vhen she was so much wanted aA their uil* 
happy home. She had left the dead*— qaiet now, and 
needing no attendance, for the sake of the living-*^ 
distorbed, and sorely requiring what in madness he 
had spurned. She had done her duty« but she knew 
it not^ for it was in a mental agony of passion that die 
had flown to him^ and now it was in the last ediau^tion 
of her heart that she crept back to, the house of her 
widowed mother and her orphan sisters. 

She stopt for a moment at the do<»*^ to wipe the 
tears away ^at had stained her cheeks^ and to tie up 
her long hair that had fallen down when that woman 
so cruelly dashed her to the ground^ and aa she.waa 
about to lift the latchet, she heard the sound of. voioea 
in the house. ' Her mother had come to the threshhold 
to look out into the moonlight for her daughtfv, and 
she now put her finger to her lips to enjoin ulence. Mar* 
garet went in^ and found several neighbours in the 
house, whom her mother had brought to look on the 
body of the old woman, lest any life remained. Th^ 
were sitting solemnly, but not sadly, and without teurs^ ' 
for tears are seldom shed by the poor over the corpse 
of threescore and ten. Margaret saw at once that 
there was death, and she walked into her grand*, 
mother's room. How different a sight &ora that 
whidi she had just left! No disturbance herey.^no / 
ghastly contortions of countenance,.— no blackening 

firowns,<-Tno miserable eyes ; but perfect peace, ^fta-. 

tures overspread with a serene b^uty,.-^nniles like* 
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the mooti^lit^— and lids shut as if in a bappy dream. 
The expression of that countenance was far milder 
now in death than it had ever been in life. AH the 
gentleflt and sweetest qualities of her soul, and it had 
aiany such^ alone seemed to survive there. All that 
was hard^ or stem, or austere, had passed away; 
diere was nothing to mar the passionless beauty of 
Ae venerable dead. So Marguret bent forward, and 
kissed the still Saint-lflce image ; her whole soul was at 
onoe quieted within her, and she knelt down in prayer. 

Nor did the deserted wife seem less wonderfully 
inpported. She had been sitting by the death-bed of 
the mother of her husband, when that husband waa 
leming his head on a harlofs bosom* A few mo* 
ments before that mother died, Alice had raised her 
head upon the pillow, and though she saw sense with« 
ia her glased eyes* '' Oh ! take your curse off your 
wmV did she keep repeating, over and over again^ 
with a piteous 'voice. The death-like image heard the 
meaning ; and, ** O God of my fathers, forgive and 
bless my Walter T were her last indistinct wordsw 
TheDy indeed, was a weight, hard to be borne, taken 
off that conjugal heart; and now that the one waa 
dead, and the other worse than dead, yet was she, in 
Ae devation of her unconscious virtue, almost happy, 
aid never more than at that dismal hour humbly 
thankful to Heaven. 

Two of the neighbours wished to remain all night 
in the faouae, but theur kindness was acknowledged 
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and declined. There was at present no farther service 
to be done for the dead — ^blind Esther and helpless 
Marion were fast asleep — and both mother and daugh- 
ter longed to be left to themselves. They accompa- 
nied their good neighbours to the door ; one of whom^ 
on partings sald^ looking up> ^' Oh ! but her soul has 
departed on a bonny quiet night — a' nature^ baith 
heaven and earth, is at rest !" 

When the door was shut for the nighty her mother 
calmly bid Margaret sit down beside her^ and asked 
her to tell what had happened to her during her ab- 
sence. It had been one of the first lessons instilled 
mto the child's mind never to tell a lie ; and she now 
narrated^ as far as she could^ all that she had seen and 
heard. Few questions were put to her— for the 
broken-hearted wife and widow wished not to hear 
from such young and innocent lips more than was ne- 
cessary to let her fully understand the extent of her 
desolation. Neither did she break out into any excla- 
mations of grief or anger. Had she herself been 
forced to witness any part of what her daughter had 
seen, indignation would doubtless have mingled with 
a bitter sense of wrong and insult, and her blood 
might have boiled while misery wrung out her tears. 
But she had long known that there was guilt; and 
now that it had fallen to the lot of her own daughter 
to witness and reveal it^ it was not fitting to use angry 
expressions towards a father in hearing of such a 
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diild ; and^ therefore^ while she solemnly condemned 
the sin^ most tenderly did she spare the sinner. 

It was right now that she should admit Margaret to 
her nearest and closest confidence — &>r on her affec- 
tionate and virtuous nature the orphan family was 
henceforth in a great measure to depend. So she told 
her more than she had ever done of her own early 
life— the affecting circumstances of her marriage— -her 
husband's perfect kindness for many years— a kindness 
which had unceasingly embraced them all^ old and 
youDg^ till bad m^i had sown irreligious thoughts in 
his heart, and then he forsook his own cheerful fire- 
side and quiet bed, till, lapse after lapse, known only 
to his own soul, he at last had fallen away utterly from 
God, and, lo ! the miserable end. Then, indeed, did 
Alice break forth into lamentation. The green fields 
about her father's house,— all her simple, innocent;, 
and happy life about that quiet fiurm, laborious as it 
had been>--^er father's sudden death,— Walter LyncU 
say's compassion and love for her an orphan, — his dis- 
interested affection for one who was so poor, — ^their 
many blessed years, when every thing within doors, 
and without, went to their hearts' desire, — all came 
iqpon her with a weight not to be borne, and she 
wondered at the wickedness, the alteration, and the 
decay. 

Margaret sat still, and said nothing ; but not a -ward 
— ^not a tone of her mother's voice— not a sigh nor a 
tear escaped her heart. Hitherto her whole cares 
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and aniieties (and for one so young she had bad not a 
few) had been for the present hour or day ; but now 
she saw that there was a future belonging to this life^ 
and that she must never m<ire be only a thonghtless, 
laughing^ happy girl, but even sad, if not sorrowful, 
like her beloved mother. She felt satisfied in her in* 
nocent mind that she had already had too too much 
joy ; and when she thought of that dreadful scene in 
the little glen, and then beheld her mother^s resigna* 
tion taking quiet place of that distracted grief^ she 
drew her stool nearer to her side; and almost in an 
ecstasy of filial love told her to fear nothing, for that 
she herself, although young and ignorant, felt strong 
in the fear of God. 

It was now past midnight, and the last sparks of the 
peat-fire, which one of the neighbours had renewed 
unasked during the affliction, had quite gone out in 
the ashes. But the moon and stars had filled the room 
with so much clear light, that mother and daughter 
had seen distinctly each other's faces, and knew there* 
in that neither of them was sorely afraid of the future, 
with all its inevitable ills. '^ I will sleep with you to* 
night," said Margaret, with a sudden sob; for she had 
I lain every night, for a month past, on the bed where 

those other old lifeless limbs were now stretched in 
their coldness. So she assisted her worn-out mother to 
her bed, and they lay down together, with their arms 
aoross each other^s breast. In a few minutes gracious 
nature gave up the soul of the child to sleep; and 
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ha Suce, so perfecdj free from every toudi of sin 
in the deqp beaiilj of its repose, comfinted the 
aching heart of the widow, as often and <^len before 
morning she sat iqp distorbedly in her bed, and daap- 
ed her hands in an agony of pity and despair, for the 
sake of him who had gone away^ never again^ moat 
probaUy, to see her in this life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A '' FATHERLESS FAMILY" are two mclancholy 
words^ and here there were many things to deepen 
their meanings even to the most cold-hearted. The 
Lyndsays had always been in a condition of life some- 
what above the common^ and had for many years been 
looked upon as a perfect pattern of domestic virtue^ 
respectability^ and happiness^ by every one not only 
in Braehead^ but over, all the parish. Slight symp- 
toms of internal sorrow and decay had now and then 
been visible to a few more observant eyes^ in the ne- 
glected and weedy state of their little garden^ former- 
ly the neatest and richest of all^ and in the pale £Eices 
and downcast eyes of mother and daughter^ so unlike 
their customary expression of gaiety and contentment. 
Then bad rumours were afloat of a cruel husband, 
and an improvident father^ till guilt was publicly and 
inefiaceably branded upon his name^ and the best man 
in the village first incarcerated like a felon^ had 
next vanished like a ghost. Then that venerable 
dd woman^ who had sat for years in her chair at 
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her busy wheels till, paUy^ stricken^ her foot and 
iiand were numbed into rest^ and to turn over the 
leaves of her Bible was as much as she could do^ dropt 
the body and disappeared. The son^ a boy whom 
evejry body had lil^ed^ was far away, or dead, perhaps 
given to evil courses. The poor blind lassie was not 
heard singing so constantly as she used to do ; and she 
seldom finished a single song; now a verse of some- 
thing plaintive, and immediately after a frolicsome and 
oomic strain, stopt short of a sudden, as if it were 
^Noea within her heart. That other harmless crea- 
tere alone was unchanged. Sometimes she would 
ask, with a momentary sadness on her earnest face, 
for her father and her grandmother ; but a word pa« 
cified her^ and ^e would scarcely have known the 
^Skteace, had she been told that the one had gone to 
bliss in heaven, and that the other was wandering in 
nusery on the e^rth. 

It is a hard and painful 'thing to inhabit a house, 
where one has been perfectly happy, — after all that 
ooDstituted that happiness, or on which it entirely de« 
pended, is for ever gone. And it is worst of all, when 
the change has been wrought, not by death, but by sin. 
So felt this deserted woman, when she looked up to 
the sheltering trees, and across the little gardens and 
glens of Brai^heiid. This had been her Paradise, when 
hither she came after her marriage. Here had all the 
children been bom, and their voices and their laugh- 
ter had filled all the air around, each succeeding year. 
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¥ritli more various and intermingled sounds. But 
now the place was strtpt of all that made it Brae- 
head, and a new diaracter brought dismally over it, 
of melancholy, shame, and despair. To live there was 
impossible ; yet the widow looked on her oridian8>, 
and wished not for a while to die. 

She communicated to Margaret her intention of tak- 
ing a very low*rented dwelling, in some one of the ob« 
score lanes of the Town, where they might be able, fay 
their united work, to earn a subsistence ; and, perhaps, 
by and by, to open a reading and sewing school for 
the children of their poor neighbours. Margaret heiard 
the proposal with a cheerful mind. She felt that she 
had no right to remain at Braehead ; and, therefore, 
she crushed at oncetdl such wishes in her heart A 
new destiny Bwaited her, in which, as long as her mo- 
ther remained tolerably strong, and she had her own 
health, there was nothing in the least appalling or re- 
pulsive. On the contrary, they would all be living to- 
gether, unobserved and quite by themselves. '' We 
never hear,'' she would say, '' my dear mother, of any 
families really dying of want, and many support them- 
selves without parents at alL There is no fear of us ; 
let us have our house in the ugliest darkest lane, if 
ihere it will be eheapest; and we shall be as happy, 
and happier too, than many who live in the grandest 
streets or squares." 

Walter Lyndsay had deserted his fiunily towards the 

end of August,— .time crept on over the floor <^ the house 

18 
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of iifflictiiwv an d it ^wbs now the third week in No- 

▼«Qber. Tke hoofie which Ae widow was about to 
l»ve had been the property of an old man in oomfort- 
aUe eirGaniftaBoes^ who^ on heaiing of tbeir niifl- 
fivtmes^ had instantly agreed to remit tiieir half-yeacr^s 
rent altogether, or to take it when it might be eon- 
vaaent far diem to pay the sum. But he died^«— 
and Mb hdr^ being a stranger^ and in difficulties, the 
rent of four pounds was rigorously demanded. All the 
fonntorey except one bed^ a table, and two or three 
chairs, had been already sM, week after week ;-*— and 
t» ndae iJie sum of four pounds seemed to be impos- 
dUe. But a few days before the term-day, a neigh- 
bonr'Womanj who had been married about the same 
time with Alice, had lired all along at Braehead, and 
had been familiar in the house, both in happiness and 
aflUetion^ came in and sat down, with an air of absence 
and of restraints— '' Hae you ony bad news to tell me F* 
laid the eaafly alarmed widow; — '' if sae, dmna fear 
to speak. Whatever be the will o' God that I should 
bear. He will give me strengdi for the burden. Is my 
Writer dead ^^^-^^ No, no, Alice-— I ken naething about 
die pnir man shi' he left Braehead — God bless him ; 
but yon are the only widow woman, as ane may say, 
in the town ; and we hae heard about this sair distress 
o' tiie rent. We hae a* subscribed — Our husbands, 
oursels, and some o' the bit bairns too ; and here is four 
pound. May k dae nae guid to him who clawts it out 
<f ihB widow's house/' 
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Alice had died no tears for some weeks past-— thej 
had all settled down into her heart. But whox^she 
.looked at the worthy woman who was herself so poor^ 
and saw the purse in h^ lap--^a sense of that great 
kindness fi'om those who had so little to 4pare> smoite 
her^ and she wept. The sweet and benign spirit of 
humanity yet existed for her, the deserted and widow- 
ed one; and something that she thought bad been, wi- 
thered and dead for ever began to stir within her 
heart;. something like joy in life, and a seqret. wish 
for its prolongation. '^ Yes, Sarah, I will take it ;^-> 
and well thou knowest, and all my other friends^ 
that ' they who give unto the poor lend untQ^ the 
Lord.'" 

The twenty^fourth day of November came at la^t^r— 
a dim, dull, dreary,, and obscure day, fit for. partipg 
everlastingly from a place or person tenderly beloved. 
There was no sun — no wind — ^no sound in the misty 
and unechoing air. A deadness lay over the ivet 
earth, and there was no visible Heaven. Their goods, 
and chattels were few ; but many little delays occur- 
red, seme accidental, and more in the unwillingness' of 
their hearts to take a final fiirewell. A neighbour bad 
lent his cart for the flitting, and it was now standmg 
loaded at the door, ready to move away. The fiire^ 
which had been kindled in the monung with a few 
borrowed peats, was now out — the shutters closed — 
the door was locked — and the key put into the hand 
of the person sent to receive it. .And now tb/ere if9,s 
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nodaDg more to be asad or dOne^ and the impatient 
lione started bti^y away from Braehead. The blind 
gis^, and poor Marion^ were sitting in the cart— Mar- 
garet and her mother were on foot Esther had two 
or three smliiQ flower-pots in her lap^ for in her blind- 
ness she loved the sweet fragrance, and the felt forms 
and imagined beauty of flowers; and the innocent 
earned away her tame pigeon in her bosom. Just as 
Margaret lingered on the threshold, the Robin red- 
brae^ that had been their boarder for several winters, 
hopped upon the stone-seat at the side of the door, 
and turned up its merry eyes to her face. '' There," 
said she, " is your last crumb from ud, sweet- Roby, 
but there is a God who takes care o* us a'." The 
widow had by this time shut down the lid of her 
memory, and left all the hoard of her thoughts and 
fieelings, jo3r^l or despairing, buried in darkness. 
The assembled group of neighbours, mostly mothers 
widi their children in their arms, had given the ^' God 
blew you, Alice,* God bless you, Margaret, and the 
lave," and began to disperse ; each turning to her own 
cavea and anxieties, in which; before night, the Lynd- 
sxys would either be forgotten, or thought on with 
that unpainfol sympathy which is all the poor can 
afford or expect, but which, as in this case, often 
yields the fairest fruits of charity and love. 

A' cold sleety rain accompanied the cart and the 
foot travellers all the way to the city. Short as the 
distance was, they met with sevei^ other flittings. 
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some seemingly cheerful^ and from good to better^««; 
others with woe-begone faces^ going like themsdves 
down the path of poverty^ on a journey firom whidi 
they were to rest at night in a bare and hnngry house. 
And now they drove through the suburbs^ and into 
the dty^ passing unheeded among crowds of pec^le, 
all on their own business of pleasure or profit, laugh- 
ing^ jibing^ shoutings cursing>-^the stir^ and tomulty 
and torrent of congregated life. Margaret conld 
hardly help feeling elated with the glitter o£ all the 
shining windows^ and the hurry of the streets. ^ Safe 
VLB, what a noisy town is this Edinburgh !" said blind 
Esther ; '' and yet hear till that woman singing bal- 
lads. Waes me^ but she ha^ a sair cracked voice> and 
Hns out o' the tune a* thegither." Marion sat silent 
with her pigeon warm in her breast below her brown 
cloak^ unknowing she of change of time or of place^ 
and reconciled to sit patiently there, witli the soft 
plumage touching her hearty if the cart had gone on^ 
through the cold and sleety to midnight 

The cart stopt at the foot of a lane too narrow to 
admit the wheels^ and also too steep for a laden horse. 
Two or three of their new neighbours^*— persons hi 
the very humblest condition^ coarsely and negligently 
dressed^ but seemingly kind and decent people^ came 
out from their houses at the stopping of the cart-wheels^ 
and one of them said, '* Aye, aye, here's the flitting^ 
Fse warrant, frae Braehead. Is that you, Mrs Lynd - 
say ? Hech, sers, but youVe gotten a nasty cauld Wet 
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dRjfiir coming kito Auld Beekie^ «s you kintra folks 
ca.' Snftbro.*— Hae ye had ony tidings^ say ye^ o' your 
gndeman sinoe he gaed aff wi' thatlimmer?— dool be 
wi* her and a' sic like." Alice replied kindly to such 
questKHiingj for she knew it was not meant unkindly. 
The cart was soon unladen^ and the furniture put into 
Uie empty room. A cheerful fire was blazing^ and 
die animated and interested faces of the honest folks 
who crowded into it, on a slight acquaintance, unce- 
remoniously and curiously, but wiliiout rudeness, gave 
a cheerful welcome to the new dwelling. '^ I thocht 
yon wad na be the waur o' a bit fire,-— so, though ye 
^ed me nae orders, I raked thither a wheen shay- . 
ings, and wi' ane o' Jock's spunks I soon made a 
bleeze. They're your ain coals, and the lum's a grand 
drawer in a' win's^— I kent that in Mr Jamieson's 
time, for he often used to say that he had na a smoky 
house, although aiblins he might hae a scolding 
wife."— '^ Haud your tongue, you tawpie," cried an- 
other of the gossips,—.'^ here's a dram for the carter, 
—the whisky's unco gude the noo at Tarn Spiers's.— 
Take it aff, man, and Mrs Lyndsay maun pree't her- 
sel£*' In a quarter of an hour the beds were laid down, 
...4fae room decently arranged,— one and all of the 
nc^rfabours said " Gude night," — and the door was 
doaed upon the Lyndsays in their new dwelling* 

They blessed and eat their bread in peace. The 
Bflble was then opened, and Margaret read a chapter. 
There was frequent and loud noise in the lane, of pass- 
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ing memment or anger, — but tliis Ihtie congregatkMi 
worshipped God in ahynm, Esdio^s sweet Toice lead- 
ing the sacred mdody^ and they knelt together in 
prayer. It has been beantifiiDy said by one whose 
works are not unknown in the dwellings of the poor, 

TbM Natiice*s tveet lestoicr, balmy deep ! 
He, like tbe wodd, fan ready vbifc peys 
Where fcntiiiie mules;—- 4fae wieidied he fonalns: 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe. 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

Not SO did Sleep this night forsake the wretched. 
He came like moonlight into the house of the widow 
itnd the fatherless^ and^ under the shadow of his wings, 
their souls lay in oblivion of all trouble^ or perhaps so* 
laced even with delightful dreams. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The weakest and most discontented minds are often 
very suddenly and wonderfully reconciled to an ad* 
Tose change of fortune. Affiction seems to find some 
ore in the dross of the most worthless nature ; and 
th^ who may have felt poor in prosperity^ sometimes 
discover themselves in adversity to be unexpectedly 
ridi. There are many things to catch at to break our 
fidl even from the high places of life into its very low- 
est; and when the sufferers recover from the blow 
that at first may have stunned them^ they see many 
small bounties and blessings lying about within their 
reach sufficient to sustain both life and happiness. 

Margaret Lyndsay and her mother brought with 
them meek virtues^ a lowly wisdom^ and a deep spirit 
of fiuth, into this their sorely altered condition of lifis ; 
sod a few weeks had not passed over their heads till 
tfaey not only were perfectly reconciled to their two 
rooms in this dark and even noisome lane^ but liappier 
than they had ever been at Braehead since their deser- 
tion. Every thing about^ around^ and above them was 
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indeed miserably changed ; and the pleasant oli^jeGta 
that had formerly contributed so much to their happi- 
ness were not only gone from before their eyes, but 
things dreary or loathsome were in their j^aoe- Yet the 
few flowers they had brought with them, rooted in some 
of the earth of Bradiead, although sickly were still 
alive; and high up beyond the overhanging roof that 
darkened the lane wfts sometimes seen a narrow slip 
of the bright Idue beautiful sky. But all within their 
house and their hearts was unchanged and unchange* 
able. Herein lie the great and eternal sources of joy 
and sorrowj alike to the lofly and to the low ; and 
when at night the little room was made sau^ and 
dean, and comfortable— -the fire beeted^-the sliuttarf 
dosed-^work in hand — with tale or song— apd like 
rain driving, or the snow ^ling without— blessed in 
that widow's dwelling was the lot of humble and im- 
repining virtue,—- and had some wandering sage been 
on a pilgrimage to search out Happiness^ he migl^ have 
found her even there sitting with her sister Sorioir, by 
the fire-side in that obscurest tenonent. 

The winter had set suddenly in with extreme and 
unusual severity, and deep long-lying snow blocked 
up the lane, till it was dug through, and heaped np 
against the wall higher than the ground windows^ 
Provisions and fuel were dear; and it was a severe 
season even for those fiunilies who were not the v^ary 
poorest, and who had enough to do to procure th^ 
bare necessaries of life. It was a bad time for attempt- 
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mg to open the anallest sdiool eren with the very low- 
est chiklreiifl' fees; but the attempt had been made^ 
and about a doaen scholars came to the house with 
tibeir Bibles, seams, and samplers. That number, if 
ftsir parents could pay the merest trifle a quarter, was 
safitdent to keq» the family of their teacher alive, along 
With what Aey could otherwise earn. And there is a 
pride among the very poorest of the poor to pay such 
debts ; for paraits, who think of educating their child- 
loi at all, are not likely to wish to do so at the ex- 
pence of their own honesty, and at another's loss. 

Befiiro Qmstmas the Lj^dsays were known and re- 
4peeteil> not only in their own lane, but throughout 
isvefal adjacent streets. The parents of the children 
loan saw that they learned there nothing but what was 
]]|^ and good. When at school, they were kept 
wsim at a fire-side, and out of way of all harm ; and 
tven tfaoee parents, who were themselves too careless 
vi huaum duties, or of their duties to their Creator, 
ooald not but be pleased to see their children more 
quiet and decent in their manners, less fractious and 
disobedient, and disposed during the long winter 
nights to £nd amusement in what was instruction, and 
pleasmre in reading over their lessons in that Catechism 
and dmt Bible which they themselves perhaps had too 
much neglected. Even the idle, the base, and the 
dissolute respected die inmates of the floor of that 
house, and gradually abstained from ofiering them any 
of those insults which thoughtless and unfeeling bruta- 
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lity SO often takes a satisfaction in heaim^ npon those 
'whom they suppose pure enough to feel^ and too help- 
less to repel them. Much meanness^ duplicity^ coarse- 
ne68> and vice were daily before the eyes> asid often 
carried into the hearts of this harmless andindustrifMis 
family ; but the minds even of the young» as long as 
they feel the happiness and the sanctity of ionocenee^ 
remain pure amidst pollution—to them oMitact is not 
contagion — much is se^i and heard which they do not 
understand; and from the sins that Nature in her 
greatest purity must know, there is found a preserva- 
tive in the simple joy of that virtue which is 8tr<nig in 
the consciousness of being pleasant in the eyes of God. 
The very cares and ti oubles^ and anxieties of her 
little school^ were all of a kind to lead away the thou^ts 
of the widow from her own miisfortunes. The teazing 
ways of the careless and obstinate imps forced her to ex- 
ert herself^ and even called out at times exercises of pa- 
tience^ and occasioned slight irritations of temper that 
made her wonder with a sigh how she who had su&r- 
cd such great evils could be a&cted by tcifles like 
these. By degrees she felt an interest — a pride— even 
a selfishness in her humble and useful trade ; and the 
very airs of the schoolmistress^ so necessary to uphold 
her authority among these urchins^ fortified her heart 
against the intrusion of formidable recoUecticms. So 
powerful over misery are the occupations of utility or 
innocence I Margaret^ too^ delighted in her little school- 
xqam. 3he saw^ with deep satisfaction^ that it was r^ 
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stskin^ her mother to p^aoe of mind ; and as for her- 
9M, Ae, in whose heart love did by nature overflow^ 
soon bestowed it on one and all^ even the least win- 
ning of her ehildish pupils. Above all^ not an hour in 
the day wns left unoccupied; and thus, after a bustling 
morning and busy afternoon^ came on a joyful evening 
and a tranqufl night. 

Occupied as they thus were almost continually^ yet 
they had th^r leisure for amusement^ and for deeper 
iMppineas. Occasionally a neighbour from Braehead 
came dropping in^ bringing with her a crowd of recol- 
lections^ which were now not only easy but delightful 
to bear. Braehead itself none of them had yet ventured 
torevnit. Their town«neighbours^ too, had sometimes 
their own fire*side parties ; for mirth is not afraid of 
misery^ and joy will laugh before the jaws of poverty 
opening to devour. Then the Sabbath came^ and 
diurdi-bells were rkiging all over the wide city. 
Too mnc& in sttch cities are the ordinances of religion 
apt to be neglected or- clcomed. But multitudes still 
feel their power ; and if it be true^ that^ sometimes, 
" those who scofF remain to pray/* how much oftener 
must those do sp likewise who have entered the House 
of God in mere carelessness^ or with some light purpose 
or design. Ulis poor widow/ with her daughter Mar- 
garet^ blind Esther^ and also she who being so stricken 
could know no sin^ went regularly every Sabbath to 
some churchy and sat down^ wherever they could find 
A seat^ in passage or in pew^ or in window seat; or they 
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Stood humbly at the door^ and roceired into 
hearts the weekly restoration of Christianity. Perhiqpa 
no one looked at them^ nor knew who they were ; or 
haply Margaret's meek beauty^ so poorly arrayed> 
touched aoate stranger's soul with pleasure during the 
time of prayer or psabn^ or Esther's sweetest voice 
made some to look towards the dim and retired fdao^ 
from which that blind musician was pouring fcnrih the 
rieh song of praise. 

Margaret Lyndsay^ too« had some companions about 
her own age. Her young heart yearned towards bap« 
py creatures like herself; and what better was she 
Aan those around her^ that they might not daim her 
friendship ?. Her mother trusted to her own nature to 
form intimacies^ and as yet saw nothing to csuse an<o 
xiety. Pretty Mary MitcheU was her dearest friend> of 
respectable parents^ and living beneath their own roof; 
and although she was gay and thoughtless, these sure- 
ly were no sins in <Hie not seventeen years old; and she 
could not be gayer than her own Margaret cmce wa£u 
before care and an awful sense of duty saddened her, 
and slackened the quickness of her lightsome footsteps. 
Therefore, on a Saturday night, Mary was always a 
welcome visitor at their fire-side* 
. ' While the winter was thus passing away, with its 
long nights, and a perfect reconcilement had grown in 
the minds g£ them all to their new life, Esther became 
to her mother and sister an object of solemn sjrmpathy 

and commiseration. She had received from Nature a 

11 
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t JuMg h tX hl mind and di^ep ^Bdbmgt ; «nd left bo modi 
done to her own meditations as she neoessaxify wmb^ 
her soul distmbed itself, in the absence of all outward 
objects, widi its own workings. She became sadand 
sadder every day, and at last appeared plunged in a 
deep and daric melancholy* The tears were oUten seen 
poaring firam her white sightless ^es; and die fiie- 
qaendy moaned, and even got up and walked in her 
deep. She was overheard praymg Grod to fo^ve her 
msj and hoping, in uttermost agony, that she was 
aot too wicked to be saved. 

Her mother and Margaret knew that she had been 
vilih them at church severd times, when a severe and 
f^oon^ preacher had dwdt on some of the most awful 
mysteries of Christianity ; and his demmdations of Di- 
vine vengeance on unrepentant sinners, and all who 
knew not the utter widi^edness of their Mien nature 
had gone far down into the silence of the blind crea* 
tare's soul* What could they do to comfort her? In their 
sBspUdty they knew not how to deny that the words 
of that dreadftil preacher were true ; yet they could 
not endure to witness the fear of the innocent Esther, 
who partaking, as she did, of human corruption, had 
yet never injured one of God's creatures, and could 
no^ as they hoped and believed, have done or thought 
any thing to deserve his wrath. They now never suf- 
fered her to be done, and tried to occupy her tender 
heart with former remembrances of Braehead, or with 
llionf^its of others' happiness or misery. But her soul 
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turned away from all sach things^— and, broodmg orer 
itself, bewa£led its own sinfulnessy and trembled' at tlie 
wrath to eome. This was a new and a strange aAic- 
tion, and one which they knew not l^ow vdkg^owdy to 
overcome. 

It happened, too, that there cione into iMth lane — 
the abode of so much poverty, disease, ignorance, and 
vice—a yoimg and amiable lady, of an c^ulent and 
respectable family, who took an intef«st both in the 
temporal and spiritual welfiu'e of the poor. She Vi- 
sited the Lyndsays, and inquired into the state of their 
souls. She was a disciple of that powerful preacher, 
but one with little knowledge on subjects whidi it is 
hard fcnr the wisest to understand. Her attention was 
naturally directed to the blind girl — an object inter- 
esting to a mind in search of wonders or novdities in 
lowly life ; and Miss Ramsay, from a few dark expres- 
sions of poor Esther, immediately declared thatthe child 
was awaked to the truth. She fed her disease with 
ill-applied and worse understood passages from Scr^ 
ture, and darkened the terrors that had been long ga-* 
thering in her soul. The Bible now was a book of 
fear, or of love in the shadow of fear — and the child 
looked at last as if she felt a smile to be a sin. The 
lady told her never again to sing any of her idle and 
wicked songs ; and Esther repented with bitter tears, 
through many sleepless or haunted nights, that she had 
sung airs displeasing to a jealous and dreadM. God. 

Margaret Lyndsay thought it hard to chuge her 

10 
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1]tlle< Uaid sister with socii sins as these ; and ooold 
nothd^ wanderings that a htdy, who could take the 
troaUe of coming fitna a fine house into such a poor 
room UK a dirty haae, with such beautifiil and expen- 
sive dothes, should teach such very ernel Christianity. 
" You do not know. Ma'am, our history, or you would 
not call Esther a sinner. The old clergyman of this 
pariah— -we are in Grrey-Friars^-did not think her so, 
when he visited us. He told my mother, that, when 
he Jjooked on heir iace, he could not help thinking of 
our Saviour's words ahout the little children, — ' Of 
sudi is the kingdom of heaven/"*—'' We have suffer- 
ed mnoh sorrow and some hardships," said the mother, 
'' and Esther there, I do not fear to say it before her, 
helped to support the family with bread by her indus* 
try, and with spiritual omnfortby her holy resignation 
to all Heaven's decrees. Remember, Madam, that the 
diild is blind, and He who made her so will not re* 
fuse the sacrifice of a lowly and contrite heart like 
Esther's. She has her faults, perhaps, poor thing-— 
thoo^ I know of none ; for we are a' sinful, that is 
true. But saw ye^ Ma'am, ever ane in a' your life roair 
innocent than this- blind lassie?" — Miss Ramsay made 
no ieply*->but shook her head, that rustled and glitter- 
ed with a proud show of ribbands-^^put some tracts 
into the mother's hand, and went away. 

Knowing her own ignorance, and fearful to be less 
alive to the holiness of God than her blind sister, Mar- 
garet ventured to knock one evening at the door c^ 
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ihe clergyman of the pttrish— and found heratf , wtS^ 
a beating heart, in the presence ckf Ihe reverend old 
man. She told her tale in medmesa and simplicity-— 
and, with a gentle smile^ he bid her go her ways. He 
came soon after to Ihe little sdiool in the lane^ and 
apoke pleasantly and graciously^ like a father^ to them 
alL Esther felt the peaoelbl power <^ his extreme old 
age quieting the terrors of her quaking heart. He 
spoke to her, not as a child of sin^ but of fiuth*— en- 
couraged her to believe that God was well pleased 
with all his children who strove to be dutiful — and 
reminded them that all Christ's mirades were of mercy 
and exceeding great love. '' Did he not make day^ 
and put it to the eyes of the blind man^ Esther, till 
they saw the light? — and did he not rebuke those 
who asked if it were because of his own sin, or that of 
his parents, that he had been bom blind ? Fear not^ my 
dear child — ^it is not on such as thou that the wrath of 
God will descend. I, an old man of fourscore, have 
more reason to fear God than thou. Continue to ho- 
nour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long on the earth that the Lord thy God hath given 
thee. Forget not your prayers-^be glad in the Lord 
—and sleep, my child, on thy bed in peace .'"-^Est- 
her's soul was quieted. She returned by degrees to 
her former serenity ; and although she was not quite 
so gay as before, there seemed to be complete compo- 
sure of heart. Neither her mother nor Margaret al« 
lowed her now to sit long by herself; for none can tell 
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tbepower of sQeoceimd solibide over tiie blind. Mar- 
garet especiaUy kqpt her sweet voice oonstantly in 
bearing of the child^ whom now they loved with a 
deeper compassion of love; and Esther^ who marked 
in her darkness the motives of her sister, had a plea- 
rare in showing her by her smiles that they were mi- 
dentood, and that her kindness had inspired both gnu 
titade and tranquillity. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The spring had now begun to show itself all round 
about the dty, in the pleasant suburbs^ the green 
squares^ and the old courts adorned with their soli- 
tary elm-tree^ or a few flowery shrubs — ^for it Tras 
about the middle of the variable but pleasant month 
of April. Little wooden boxes^ with their sprouting 
mignionette^ were to be seen at windows which the 
vernal airs and sunshine frequently visited through 
the smoke— and the old piles of building looked more 
cheerfully beneath the brightening azure of the sky. 
Birds were chirping in the more lonesome places among 
the congr^^ted dwellings of men ; and here and there 
a few yards of hawthorn hedgd preserved by accident 
cr caprice even along the streets^ gave notice to towns- 
folk of the beautiful spirit now bursting into IHe over 
the silent country. 

The influence of the sweet season was not wholly 
lost on the widow and her flmiily pent up in that 
darksome lane. The anemimes and ranunculuses that 
they had brought from Braehead had put forth a few 
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dim hlossoms; and Esther, who often enjoyed the 
fiunt perfbme, asked Margaret if they were not almost 
as beantifol there as they had been in their own gar- 
den. The widow's heart, too, seemed to reviye— her 
health was better — and there was a stronger, steadier 
tone in her speech. Their scholars had rather increas- 
ed in nnmber— they had almost all behaved welU-and 
the fiothful discharge of duty had given a satbfaction 
to her heart that enabled her to think with less trouble 
m ila own hiddm and peculiar afliictions. 

Her great anxiety now was about her sweet Mar- 
garet. She was now in the full beauty of her girlhood 
— «Dd> retired as her industrious life was, many eyes 
most have seen and admired her. No doubts had her 
modier of her purity and innocence; but dark fears 
of evil r<»"»"g no one knows whence will for* ever 
find their way into a maternal heart, as long as there 
is wickedness upon the earth. She sometimes, in their 
most aolemR hours, warned Margaret of guilt that 
m^^ lie in wait for her even in holy places ; and, at 
nch times» the thought of her own husband would 
diiH her very heart-blood* Margaret listened with 
eowfidiiifcee in hatmii, but relied without presumption ; 
sod then indeed her mother saw that her daughter's 
tool was too much filled with filial piety to admit even 
any stroog innocent afiection f<»r any human being out 
of dieir own fiimily. She saw this« and was satisfied 
r aithmi^ often and often the dim vague apprehen- 
sions wouldi in 8{Hte of herself^ return. 
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" As for you> Esther, if both I and Margaret -were 
dead, you mi^t get into the Orphan Hospital — and, 
as none on earth would ever seek to hurt jtm, you 
would be taken care of by one after another a11 your 
days.'*—'' Blind lassies, mother, seldom live long, they 
say — and I will add one to the number of them that 
die young. But I am not afraid now of the next life 
— at least, not as I used to be-*although it is an &w^ 
fal thought. If it had na been for that kind old man, 
I should hae died distracted with fear of that dread- 
ful world. But what makes you speak o' an Or- 
phan Hospital, mother ? No doubt they are blessed 
places for mony a ane,-»but I could na leeve a haill 
day away ftae you and Margaret. Neither o' you, 
wi' a' your kindness, can ken the heart o' the bHnid." 

'* Do you know, mother," said Margaret, " what 
is become of that Miss Ramsay that used sometimes to 
call on lis, and who was forgetful enough to call our 
good Esther — a sinner?"—*' No, Margaret,— I hope 
no eviL"— " She has given her ^ther,-^I was told 
yesterday by Mary Mitchell,— a sore heart She has 
married a wild young man in the army, and gone 
away to the Indies.*' — " I hope he will be good to 
her," said Esther, *^ for she was a kind lady, or she 
would never have thought of visiting the poor. But 
it is nine o'clock, and I maun awa to my bed, for I 
was obliged to finish my mat, and I am not able to,, 
keep up my eyelids." 

*' I sometimes ponder within myself," said the 
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r, " that I have brought my mind to such for- 
getfblness of my Laurence. It would ahnost seem as 
if I had not a mother's heart towards him> but I can 
think o' nae living creature but his fiither. I daresay 
my callant is dead. The yellow-fever« they say^ aye 
kills the bonny fair«haired laddies, and my Laurence 
was ane. He maun be dead, Margaret, or he would 
never hae been months and months without writing 
hame." — ^''^Don't be unhappy, mother,*— sailors' letters 
often iniscarry. Ye know Laurence has frequently 
warned us o' that, and told us not to be afraid when 
we happened not to hear frae him. When I pray for 
my boither, I always have an assurance that God is 
guarding him on the wide sea. What for are you 
greeting, mother ?" and Margaret, unaiUe to prevent 
her own tears, stirred up their fire on the hearth, and 
said, '^ Let ua hope the best — I would aye hope the 
best if I saw you mair cheerful." Her mother soon 
recovered her composure, and they continued to sit up 
a little longer, talking of ordinary things, when a quick 
loud knock, as of a strong hand, struck the door, and 
in a mixnent it flew open. 

There he stood in his blue sailor's dress, and his 
£ice beaming and burning with joy,-^their own Lau- 
lence. His mother saw him £br a mcmient, and then 
darkness shut up her eyes and her soul. Margaret, 
I who never had feared but that he would return, rose 
strongly from her chair, but her knees trembled before 
she reached his eager arms. The sailor then went 
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tenderly up to his mother^ and kissed her dieek. 
After a little while her eyes again opened on her boy. 
'' I belieyed you dead of the yellow>fever^ or drowned 
in some wild adventure.— I had no trust in God ; but 
thou art alive^ Laurence, and now that I have seen thy 
face, could I lie down and die in peace. For thou^ 
Laurence, wilt yet be a father to them all, and soi^ly 
may thfey yet want a father's care."—-'' I hae been at 
Braehead, mother, and may God bless my &tlier 
wherever he may be, and whatever may be his life."— 
'' Aye, Laurence, that is my prayer by day and by 
night. Whatever else others may say about him, we 
will all continue to bless him — poor man." Laurence 
wept like a very child ; and, for a little while, it seem- 
ed as if this meeting had been one of grief. But it was 
human nature, in its strongest affections, carrying hu- 
man happiness on to the very brink of suffering. 

Peace was restored at length to all their souls, and 
time allowed for question and reply. For a mo- 
ment there was silencci and a soft footstep was heard 
coming down the stair. The blind girl had heard 
her brother's voice in her unsound sleep; and slip- 
ping on her gown, came with her arms wide open 
towards the fire. " I thought at first it was but a 
dream^— but here thou art, Laurence. — Oh! brother, 
— ^brother, but this is sweet !" 

It was yet not late in the night, and the fire was re- 
newed. Esther ran to her bed, and put on all her 
clothes. The little table was set out, with cheerful 
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voAoes and laugbter^ and covered with a napkin ; and 
tile motlier said^ with a face that could now smile from 
the lieart, '' My sailor must have his supper ; — ^never^ 
never^ did I hope to see thee break bread again!" 
Margaret soon put things into order; and saying, 
l^vtS^ungly, '' I must away for eggs and butter, and 
be back in a twinkling/' she lifted up a little basket, 
and went oat, casting a gleam of bliss upon the brave 
boy^ sitting with one of his hands on his mother's lap 
held fist between both of hers, and the other laid gent- 
ly on the head of his blind sister, now as happy as any 
being on the lace of the whole earth. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

As Margaret was closing the door behind hev, with 
a light hearty she observed the dark figure of a man 
standing under the shadow of an old stair-case^ just 
opposite their room window^ the shutters of which she 
had that evening forgotten to shut. But thinking him 
merely some idle and curious person^ she tripped away 
down the lane> saying inwardly, " Well, he saw a 
happy fire-side," In a little, however, she heard quick 
footsteps following her ; and as she was passing, some- 
what alarmed, through a solitary court of houses al- 
most all uninhabited, a man's heavy hand grasped her 
arm, and she stopt, with a short cry of fear. The 
person beside her seemed to be wrapt up in a great- 
coat, and a black handkerchief half-concealed his face. 
Her first thought was of Edwards— the height of the 
figure seemed the same— ^nd the same that unforgot- 
ten grasp that clutched her in the wood. But Ed- 
wards had been sent across seas for his crimes— and 
this could not be that rufiian. The hand on her 
arm relaxed its hold, and now touched her with 
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gentleness, jrhSk &low.'faroken voice said; with a groan, 
'' Fear not, MaTgaret,^— I will not hurt you.— -Purely, 
you £asr not me ?*' That voice made her heart leap up 
and then die within her, — for sorely dumged as it was, 
die could not mistake the sound which had given pure 
and deep joy to her heart for so many years. It was 
indeed her finther who spoke, — and these few words 
were all that could yet be uttered by the miserable man. 
Neither for a while could Margaret speak— she sob« 
bed upon his breast, and kissed his hands that were in« 
tauAj ocM» .** Oh ! blessed nighty" she at length ex- 
claimed, '* b^onod vail blessedness^— >God has indeed 
heard imd gvanted all our prsyettL O father ! all 
lias long been^ fbrgiveni and my mother will this night 
kneel beside 'her husband in prayer. And think,— 
oh think,— i-this very night, too, has Laurence come 
home V Walter Lyndsay stood fixed to the spot, and 
his frame diook «s with an ague. By the dim glim- 
mer of one solitary lamp in the court, and the light 
of the only window^that had a candle burning within, 
Ifargaret indisdnctly saw her father's face. Hol- 
low and bony it n<^ wa8> and w<»m away by uttermost 
Busery* No traces were now to be seen of that fierce 
anger that glared upon her in the little glen on the 
night he left his home. Fixed despair only was now 
there ; and as she kissed his lean cheek she thought in 
agony, ^ My father is an hungered !" 

** Margaret, diis is a thoroughfare^ and people wOl 
he passing,— come with your father^ fn* I see thou 
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knrert him stiU^— -come with me^ finr tLiewndnaUB, to 
some more lonely plaocy for I most apeak with thee, 
the best child that ever man had, shamefiiUy and most 
wickedly lelt an orplian 1" Margaret ooold hardly find 
breath to say, that whatever shame or wickedness 
there had been, it was all over now, and buried like a 
stone in the deep sea. She had put her soft arm witli* 
in that of her father ; he led her aknost in silence oat 
of the streets ; and then ascending a few steps up the 
bank below the Castle-rock, where nothing conld in- 
terrupt them, they sat down together in the darkness. 
It grew somewhat less black before a word was said, 
for many hundred lights were bumii^ high above 
them in the garrison, the city gleamed through the 
thick night-smoke^ and something likemo(Hishinestnig« 
gled through the huge clouds that lay dense over the 
dcy. 

Her father put his arm round Margaret, and made 
her lean her head on his breast It was long since 
one pure untroubled joy had been his, and as the soft 
breathing bosom of his innocent child was Mt re- 
gularly meeting the hurried beatings of his own. dis^ 
tracted heart, he knew that in losing her he had lost 
an enjoyment which cannot be exceeded even witibm 
the gates of Heaven. 

'^ I arrived in Edinburgh, Margaret, at the dusk of 
the evening, and I came just to look, for an hour 
or two, at the house in which you all live. Provi- 
dentially the shutters were not dosed, and I saw 

11 
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tfanogii tile dear room into the fire-ude. You were 
dk quite hapjpy,^^joaT mother looked as if she had 
foffgiven me^-^and I knelt down on the stcaies near 
tibe window^ when no one was in the lane, and ask- 
ed God if he would hear the thanks of a sinful wretch 
like me. I started up when a sailor boy,— yes,-~ 
my own Laurence came, and went in at that door 
whidi I nmy never enter. I beheld that meetingj*- 
and then I knew that my son had even then returned 
fivm. sea. God is indeed kind to me a sinner, for my 
gmh, my crimes, have £illen heavy on no head but 
my own, and that of the poor partner of my sin,— the 
good, I see, are still happy." 

Margaret listened to the sorrowfiil words, and the 
sonowM voice, and her heart was melted into a pro- 
fiNmd happiness. For she. knew not the meaning of 
what her fiither uttered, when he said, that he must 
never enter into her mother's house. Reconciliation, 
— ^fbrgiveness/^-dasping embraces,— silent pray^s, — 
uid a blessed burthen of sweet dreaming sleep,*— these 
wore the thoughts that now filled all her soul; and 
she half-wondered why her fiither held her on his 
boHMoa here in the darkness, and on the cold hill-side, 
when a houseful of happiness was at hand, — all that 
this life contained of joy gathered together into one 
aaudlrocm. 

" I had resolved to stand there all the night, Mar- 
garet, whoi you came suddenly out, and then I took 
coorage to go and reveal myself imto you, penitent, or at 
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least remorsefiil for all my sins. But^ Margaret^ into 
that house I may not-'-mufit not ga The time is not 
yet come, — and it neyer may^— .when I can dare to 
meet your mother face to face. Think not, Margaret, 
to say it shall liow be otherwise ; in a few months, if 
aliye, I will come again^ and it is possible that then I 
may show myself to my wife upon my knees." Mar^ga- 
ret was lost in grief and wonder^ and knew not ho^r 
to speak to her father^ who continued— ^^ You know 
my sin, Margaret,— you saw her with me. Poor wo- 
man, she has not many weeks to. live — ^but ought I to 
desert her too, and on her death-bed ?" — ^* No— no- 
no, father — ^the dying must not be deserted — ^but come 
home — come home — and my mother and I will both 
accompany you to the place where she is dying, 
wherever it may be,— and we wiH forgive and comfort 
her, and say our prayers for her by her bed.side«"— - 
** Oh ! is there indeed in Nature such pure goodness 
as this ? — Am I with all my cruel guilt yet remember- 
ed and beloved by you both ? — Take to your mother^ 
Margaret, the blessings of a woeful, heart-broken, per- 
haps dying man, — for thyself, who treatest me so ten- 
derly, I know not what to pray. Will you not loathe 
me, when we part, as something odious and polluted^ 
and wish that you had had a different kind of fiither?" 
.— '^ I love you better than all this earth — better than if 
you had never left us. If you w^e well, and living at 
home again, we should all be the happiest family living. 
O t father, father, come home, or let me first run and 
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tell my moUier what awilits her, and then come you in 
a few minuted to the door." He made no answer, and 
then said^— >''I left tiie dying woman in care of one even 
poorer than ourselves, and said to her, that I would re- 
turn on the second night I haive seen my wife, and you 
all ; and now you must go your ways. As soon as I have 
buried her whom I led into sin, I will see you again, 
and then do whatever Alice and you wish me to do 
for the few mon^s I may have to Uve." His daugh* 
ter well knew frdm his hollow voice, that sounded 
more hollow in that wild rocky place, that her fiither 
would give hei^ a parting kiss in that darkness, and 
she tried not to gainsay his resolution. ^' But, oh ! 
firther, you are white, and thin, and icy cold, — have 
you eat any thing to-day ? and where, where, will 
you sleep?" — ^' I wiU sleep no where, Margaret; 
but the night will have an end, and before the morn- 
ing breaks, I must return whence I came, to the dwell- 
ing of sin, shame, despair, and death." 

Margaret was seized with terror, that her father 
would sit there all the night. There was frost in the 
air, and the stones around them were intensely cold. 
She implored him to suffer her to let him into the 
house, when all had gone to bed, and he could come 
up to the room where she and Esther slept. No- 
body would see him, and she would give him food, 
and sit beside him as he lay down, and send him away, 
since it must be so, before it was light. The miser- 
able man rose up, and held her for a long long time 
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been, «id ever vOt Iwj obeylJMWi tfif &dier in tiiis 
dang iriimi tojfperiMUher and jfoer broiher, I>is- 
tub not lliar Imih o iimb tins niglit by ^boj name ; but 
wbeu joa ibink £t, fell yoor innlhfT ibat yoo sn'w 
mo alirey and tbaft I an& not mote mnerafale tiban all 
nmat be wbo farwabf God and forget the natme o£ 



awed bj die aolemniQr of bis wcacej did not even kiss 
ber &dier again, bot did as be bade ber^ in obedience 
to a power that overmled ber will, and left him sit* 
ting bj himself aoKHig the darkness, in that solitary 
place. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

On her return^ Margaret found them all greatly 
alanned by her unaccountable absence, — and it was 
not in her power to conceal the secret within her own 
heart fi^r a single night Indeed, her agitated man- 
ner showed that something unusual had happened to 
her; and, therefore, after a few minutes ineffectual ef- 
forts to recover herself, she summoned up courage to 
tell the whole truth. The joy that had been so loud 
by that little cheerful fire-side was suddenly hushed 
down into deep and solemn thought — ^the young 
sailor's laugh was silent in a moment, and his arm ten- 
derly supported his mother, as, with a deep sigh, 
she laid her head upon his bosom. It was a wild strange 
thing to know that her husband was then, perhaps, 
within a few hundred yards of them all, yet hidden 
from Ihem, in the darkness of night, in some obscure 
and unsearchable place— perhaps cold, hungry, and 
sleepless, and without shelter. Here they had a warm 
fire— 4 frugal meal, and comfortable beds,-— while he 
was lying, perhaps, in his penitence, upon the cold 
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gronnd in adf^iiflicted p miwl i mait «id 
<< Oh r thooglit Alice, '^ if his soul would bat U^ 
him to oome to me this nigfat, he would know how 
perfect can be a wife's fM^vcness— how heavenly 
sweet to her own soul a wife's lore f — ^Bnt the n^lit 
passed on^ and her husband canne not to her— 4d- 
though, no doubt, the unfertunate man was not £ar 
off in his penanee^-^-and, perhi^, at the dead of 
midnight^ ventured up the lane^ idien all the inhabit- 
ants were asleep, and looked upon theHttle tenement 
that contained a treasure he had flung away> and wliicii 
he could only hope to have restored to him in heaven. 
After a few days past in constant considenrti<Mi. on 
her husband's affecting behaviour, Alice began to take 
comfort, and to allow herself to be parsuaded that she 
ought now to be much more happy. That Walter had 
come a long journey from some unknown place, just to 
be assured that she and his children were weU, and to 
see them with his own eyes, was a thought that sank 
with deep joy into the dejected heart of one who had 
been so cruelly forsaken. Not a word, even of rumour, 
had she heard about him fbr many maxty months, and 
she had believed that she was utterly forgotten by 
him, or an object of dislike and aversion. But now 
aba knew that she and her children were still dearer to 
him than any thing else in this world; and although 
in bar humble and humbled heart she attributed his 
visit more to his love for them than for herself, yet she 
did not such injustice either to her o'wn nature or to 
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his as to think that she had no share in his disturbed 
affecticMi. Something pure and unselfish^ yet not un- 
allied to pride, touched her heart as she felt herself re- 
storedj in thought, to her husband's bosom. Her own 
had been ever warm and faithful ; and there had been 
a time when it sufficed to bless Walter Lyndsay as he 
laid down his head upon its innocent beauty. Time 
and sorrow had changed both her hearty and the bo- 
som where it beat; but wasted as her frame now was, 
and seeming to bear the burthen of more years than 
had yet been hers, she felt that were God to send 
back her husband, her soul would meet him in all the 
We of its younger and brighter days, and that her 
lips would kiss away for ever, and without reproach, 
the stains that an erring life had left on that manly 
breaat There were now times in which she almost 
persuaded herself that she was no longer a widow. 

Every thing that Margaret told her of that inter* 
view seemed to prove a fixed determination in her 
husband's mind to return to his family, on the death 
of her for whose sake he had forsaken it. And when 
Alice tried to iiai^ne all the miseries he must have gone 
through nil the remor8e--and then his affection for 
hersdf and children that had survived them all, she not 
only forgavo hhn his sins, but w^t for him tears of 
an unnungled tenderness and pity, the same as if he had 
laatained sopie great misfortune in his own house, and 
had never deserted her bed. She even tried to frame 
eicusea for him, in his own imprudence, in the ruin- 

a 
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ous conversation of unprincipled men, and in other 
artifices to her unknown, hut that might have assail- 
ed him hy degrees, till at last he was entangled in a 
net from which he could not hreak. Even her own 
deficiencies and defects were brought meekly up by this 
Christian to soften her husband's sin ; and she tried 
to believe that if she had been more cheerful, more 
lively, more inclined to propose occasional relaxation 
and indulgence in innocent pleasures and recreations to 
her husband, that his affections might perhaps never 
have been alienated, and that they might still have 
been all happy together at Braehead. 

Such were the conversations that her mother some- 
times had with Margaret ; and a happy thing it was, 
indeed, to that young and loving heart to hear her fa- 
ther spoken of by one she revered as almost perfect in 
such gentle terms of forgiveness. In the kindling joy of 
filial affection all thoughts of the guilt and the sin 
were consumed; and no image was before her but 
that of a long absent father returned at last. When 
she did think of his guilt, it was with awe and grief; 
but rather for herself, and all human beings in gene* 
ral, than for her unfortunate fisither. If he had so sin- 
ned*-he who was so kind<^so good — ^how could she 
hope to escape guilt ? She remembered all his instruc- 
tions—all his prayers long ago — ^how she had often 
seen him even weep when her mother, or herself, or her 
sisters, were ill — ^how he had often sent away the beg- 
gar from his door blessing him and his fir&iSide* 
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Since such a faJdier has> indeed^ erred^ what may be- 
come of us his children ? Therefore Margaret L jndsay 
lent her sweet voice to cheer her mother by teuder- 
est expressions respecting him who was away^ and in 
that communion of simple^ humble^ and forgiving 
Christian hearts^ he was thought of less as a sinner 
than as a penitent. 

Nor did the mother receive less solace and support 
from her son — ^her brave and affectionate sailor boy. 
All this misery had happened since he had gone to sea. 
Something of it he had known before his return ; but 
the full light had not been let in upon him till the 
night of his father's visit He had himself given his 
toother a sore heart when he became a sailor ; and 
now he had an opportunity, however short the time 
might he, to assist in healing a far deeper wound. 
Though little more than sixteen years of age^ he had 
seen and suffered great hardships on board ship on the 
West India station ; and although nothing could tame 
the ardour of his strongs fearless, happy spirit, — ^yet 
the roaring of the elements^ and the frequent spectacles 
of ghastliest death had given a thoughtful cast to the 
iad*s character^ and made him very gentle and compas- 
aionate. A single year of danger and hardship had made 
his soul grow largely, — and when his mother spoke to 
him about his father^ she was made happier than she had 
thought she ever could be, by his grave, sensible, and 
most affectionate participation in all her fears and hopes. 
She now looked upon her Laurence no more as a wild 
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reckless creature^ for whom she would have alternate-' 
ly to weep tears of blame or grief> but as a dutiful 
son^ firm and thoughtful even beyond his years, and 
likely, if his life was prolonged, to be a blessing* to 
them all, and also, when she looked at him with a mo- 
ther's eyes,— her own darling pride. 

It seemed now as if the sunshine came more bright- 
ly and more frequently into the lane — people's faces 
did not look so sallow and cheerless — the noises about 
the house were not so harsh and grating — and they 
felt that the darkest nook in the heart of a town could 
be a pleasant place. Laurence had leave to come 
ashore very often, his Lieutenant befriending him ; 
and every day his weather-beaten sun-burnt face, that 
glistened at the same time with the joyful beauty of 
boyhood, sent new strength into his mother's heart. 
He whistled and sang like a very bird all day long 
whenever he saw they were all disposed to be happy. 
The veteran alone has a right, and a strong one, to be 
desponding; but the young sailor^ feeling his life afloat 
^ and drifting over the sea, rejoices when his feet touch 
again the stedfast earth, and gathers from every short 
and uncertain visit to the house of his father or his mo- 
ther, new thoughts and feelings to feed and Hve upon, 
when again the midnight winds shall be piping in the 
shrouds, and his ship going in darkness along her foam- 
ing paths on the great deep. 

The free and joyful demeanour of the yowig sailor 
pleased all their neighbours in the lane. Something of 
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that enthusiasm with which most minds think of the Bri- 
tish navy was ^Dund even here ; and he never made his 
appearance without kind and cordial greetings from 
many a door and window. It was well seen that he was a 
dutiful son, and the power of that most human and 
neeilftil of all virtues, filial piety, is never lost, even on 
the most careless or most callous. It goes, with its ap- 
peal, to every human feeling, at once to the gate of the 
heart, and nothing obstructs its entrance. The satisfac- 
tion the neighbours felt in seeing the young sailor, 
spread itself over all the family; and some of them who 
had not been accustomed to speak with the Lyndsays 
now congratulated them with homely warmth on the 
boy's return, and prayed that God would save life and 
limb from battle or shipwreck, for sake of his mother, 
who was a widow, and worse than a widow. Thus was 
peace restored to the soul of Alice Lyndsay— and she 
could now sit by her fire-side at night, with her child- 
ren, laughing, talking, working, singing round her, 
and almost partake in the circling merriment ;— while 
on Sabbath, as they sat beside her in the House of 
God, her heart was filled with a tranquil gratitude, 
and had a himible hope, that one great blessing more 
might yet be granted to their united prayers. 

It was in such a tranquil state of resignation, that on 
the afternoon of a Sabbath-day, about the middle of 
April, Margaret ventured to propose to her mother, 
that they should all take a walk together as fiir as 
Braehead. The sound of that word was a pang to her 
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heart ; but she looked upon Margaret's face^ and she 
saw nothmg but a sweet and cheerful smile. " Why 
not go^ mother^ we are all together now^ and before 
very long may be even more together still. Laurence^ 
ask my mother to go— for she can refuse you nothing 
— and does not care about me^ now that you have come 
home !" The two together soon prevailed. Esther's 
blind face sparkled with joy — and Marion, whose re- 
membrances, dim and confused as they were, yet came 
upon her at the sound of the word Braehead, which 
had for so long been one of the most familiar in her 
small vocabulary, looked upon them with an expres- 
sion of fleeting intelligence as they were preparing to 
set off, and said,— -'^ Braehead is the place for birds 
and butterflies, and the singing honey-bees. Is Robin- 
red-breast dead and buried ? We'll soon see ;" and then 
she ran to her tame dove, and taking it up, began to 
fondle it, and entirely forgot that any other notion had 
been in her mind, or that she was to be taken with the 
rest to Braehead. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, and thousands of peace- 
able parties, mostly family ones, were taking their 
weekly walk in quiet and contented happiness. Each 
group was satisfied within itself, and greetings were 
interchanged, as they passed along, in that kind spirit 
which had been infused into their minds by the ser- 
vice of the hallowed day. There was no noise, and 
one character of grateful contentment reigned over all. 
The large city was hushed within, without, and around^ 
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Every irr^rular and disturbiDg feeling seemed ahnost 
wholly calmed; and the gentle dosing of day, without 
being dull or qpiritlesSj was such as the minds of men 
would have desired, who were obliged by necessity to 
forget in their usual occupations more serious and 
solenm thought, and who therefore enjoyed the stat- 
ed return of leisure and freedom from a painful thral- 
domy much more in the sobriety of reflection, than 
they would have done in eager and unrestrained de- 
light The young sailor, who had not forgotten his 
Scottish Sabbaths in foreign countries, but who had 
kept them with a happy conscience amidst the tu- 
mult and recklessness of a ship of war, now walked 
through places well-known and well-beloved, with a 
heart alive to every minute remembrance. He had 
some pleasant or gay thought to connect with every 
field, and with many of the knotted trunks of the old 
way-side trees* At first his recollections, as he gladly 
expressed them, were mournful to his mother's beart; 
but when she reflected how happy were all her child- 
reo, and that her husband would probably return to 
her, that despondency gradually wore off, and before 
they came in sight of the Plane trees of Braehead, faint- 
ly tinged with the verdure of spring, she felt quite hap- 
py, and joined with her children in a joyful exclama- 
tion, as soon as they beheld the roof of what had so 
long been their own house. Its appearance gave no 
painful shock, — there it stood in its well-known ver- 
nal beauty, and Margaret's eyes flashed through joyful 
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tears as she turned smiling round to her mother, and 
said, " Bonny Braehead looks as sweet, as ever^*4t is 
not true that they have cut down our trees." 

The small party did not go straight up to the house^ 
hut^ by a footpath^ went into the wide iM'oomy field 
behind it^ and sat down together on a green knoll. 
Little or nothing was changed. They knew the \^ry 
cows that were pasturing about them^ and the tall 
grey horse belonging to John Walker, their old 
neighbour^ was taking his Sabbath rest in the pas- 
ture. A few early lambs were running to and fro, — 
the voice of bees was not unheard, — and the loud^ 
clear, and mellow song of the blackbirds was ringing 
through the Braidhill Wood. It was just a Sal^ath 
of other years. One person only was wanting. Had 
he been with them, their happiness had been complete. 
But although he was not there, his image was ; and 
there were circumstances known to one and all of 
them, that gave them reason to hope that, on their 
next visit, he might be present at the head of tliem 
all, and dearer to them for the sake of his misfortunes 
and his repented sins. So the small party continued 
sitting in tranquillity, — not indeed a party of pleasure^ 
for that is but a shallow word, but one contented with 
their lot, and humbly anxious to deserve it, with all 
its sorrows, by resignation to the decrees of Heaven. 

Laurence started up, and taking Margaret by the 
arm, cheerfully said, ^' Let us visit honest John Wal- 
ker." His mother, Esther, and Marion followed, and 

12 
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bj well known ways they soon were at the door of • 
their mde^ but kind-hearted neighbour. All the fa- 
mily were at home ; and after the first friendly meet- 
ing, all eyes were rivetted on the young sailor. 
Yoong and old devoured the words of him who had 
sailed over the wide seas^ and seen far off countries. 
The good woman of the house soon got tea ready^ and 
the spirits of all rising in the unexpected pleasure of 
the visits an hour or two passed away as cheerfully as 
erer they had done in former times^ when the Lynd« 
says were themselves inhabitants of Braehead. No 
heart was suffered to fiag^ or to give itself up to pain- 
ful recollections. A homely happiness bound them 
ali down within the limits of that room^ and while 
Laurence told tales of foreign parto^ and spoke of his 
^p^ her guns^ and her crew^ his own mother listened 
with pride and admiration^ and had not a single 
thought of her own calamities. Margaret sat eyeing 
her brother with a sparkling countenance ; and blind 
Esther^ whose own steps were so limited^ followed in 
a dream the course of the ship in which Laurence had 
sailed so many thousand leagues^ and formed her own 
incommunicable ideas of the countries he described, 
and their strange inhabitants. Poor Marion^ forget* 
ting, as it seemed, her present life, in the vivid remem- 
brance of other days, recognized pieces of the furni- 
ture formerly familiar to her, went up to the large 
wicker cage, and spoke to the thrush by his name, 
and then patted the head of the large good natured 
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mafitifi*^ whom she knew to be an old acquaintance. 
*' Let us return thanks/' said John Walker^— ^ukI 
every one was sttent as he repeated the prayer and 
tbanksgivuig. 

'' Let me now discharge my debt^" said Alice witb 
a cheerful countenance. '^ You raised four pounds 
for us among the neighbours, when it was sorely need- 
ed. There it is, — and my sailor gave his share-— God 
bless him !*-nor was Esther wanting.** A calm sa- 
tis&ction of the conscience was in the widow's heart 
when Mrs Walker took the money — ^and said, that a* 
the neighbours would think there had been a blessing 
in it, — for that the Lyndsays were no longer poor. 

But they could not leave Braehead without visiting, 
if they durst, what had so long been their own dwell- 
ing. They understood that decent and good people 
now inhabited that house. Without any disturbed 
emotion, they opened the little gate, apd heard the 
sound of the gravel beneath their feet, as they walk- 
ed together past the front. The windows were as 
clear and bright as before, and the creeping shrubs 
which had grown up under their own eyes, and 
had been tied by their own hands, had not been 
neglected. All was neat, orderly, and beautiful- A 
similar spirit of domestic happiness now seemed to 
prevail over the dwelling. As soon as it was 
known who they were, chairs were kindly set for 
them all, and a young decently-dad couple wel- 
comed them as visitors to the house in which they 
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hjui 80 long lived. Their hearts were fortified by 
pare resigned religious contentment^ and not a tear 
-wras shed. Alice was grave and sedate^ — but Lau-* 
rence and Margaret^ overjoyed at seeing -their mo- 
ther so happy^ smiled at each otha*^ and alluded to 
former times. They did not repine, — they felt no 
envy towards the present worthy inhabitants. They 
had had their own long days and years at Braehead,-** 
and now Margaret was satisfied to live in that dark and 
gloomy lane^ and Laurence to be a wanderer on the 



They all felt that God had been gracious to them, 
and that as long as they obeyed his laws, happiness 
would find them out wherever their lot was cast. It 
was the Sabbath-day — ^the day of contentment and 
peace ; — they had been happy for a few hours more at 
Braehead; — and now that the day-light was nearly 
gone, and the sun sinking, as they had all often seen 
him sink, behind the distant Highland mountains j-^ 
they said good-night without any painful sighs, — and, 
walking quietly back to the town through the pleasant 
dimness of the dewy evening, they entered the door of 
their own dwelling in the lane, — and after short and 
fervent prayers, all lay down in peace. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Laurisnce sometimes brought to his mother's house 
a young messmate, named Henry Needham^ who had 
been his boscmi-friend from the first month they were 
together at sea* He was an English boy^ the son of a 
poor curate^ with a large family, and had left home 
dandestinely» like Laurence himself, for the life of a 
sailor. He was nearly two years older thim the Scotch 
boy, and had been of great use to him in all his duties 
on board ship. In Kingston harbour Laurence had had 
the yellow-fever, and Harry Needham had been his 
nurse. The lads, therefore, were indeed real friends — 
brothers ; and no wonder that Harry was at all time» 
welcome in the widow's house. Alice, in a few da^j9, 
absolutely loved him as her own son. Margaret show- 
ed him, by her svireet smiles and gentle voice, how hi43« 
py she always was to see him who had saved her bro- 
ther's life ; and blind Esther, charmed by the sound of 
his southern speech, and by the heartsome laughter 
that ever accompanied the gay talk of the witty " Eng- 
lish laddie," was always more cheerful when he was in 
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the room. Both boys had ceased to indulge in any de- 
lusive dreams of a sea-life> and had experienced many 
of its hard and stern realities. But they had chosen it> 
were now bound to it by honour, pride, spirit, forti- 
tade, and many other feelings that are not easily tamed 
or extinguished ; and although the ignorant enthusiasm 
of young imagination had now less power in their 
minds, yet they were proud of their profession^ and 
showed by their bold, free, and unclouded eyes, that 
they were contented to face danger on that element, 
and glad when it could be so, to enjoy on shore the 
happiness of calm human affections. 

Laurence's mother had, for a long time, been so 
madi a prey to severe affliction, that her heart had oft- 
en ceased to follow him oyer the seas, and had almost 
been brought to a sort of dull and sad conviction that 
her boy would never return. His sudden and unex- 
pected reappearance completely thawed the frost in 
her heart, — and that heart was now filled with the 
warm overflowings of maternal love and pride* Laa- 
lence was much grown ; and while any one might have 
Aooght him a handsome boy, to her he seemed per- 
ftcdy beautiful. Her naturally calm and sedate spirit^ 
lendered more so by no ordinary sufferings, was not 
poof against such deep delight as now came upon it; 
her &ce was now ofben overspread with nniling hap- 
piness ; her motions more lively and active as in iana^ 
«r pleasant days ; and all the neighbours said, that 
Mrs Lyndsay was quite a new woman since the r^ 
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turn of her boy. Laurence^ too, looked forward, on 
lile in hope and confidence ; and told his mother^ that, 
if he was spared, he might not always be serving 
before the mast ; for that his Captain, finding he bad 
education, had promised, if possible, to get him, some 
day or other, made a midshipman. The wido^w's 
heart was full of gratitude to Heaven when she listen- 
ed to her son's cheerfid voice, and partook insensibly 
in some measure of those eager and ardent hopes which 
buoyed up and gladdened the lad's fearless spirit. The 
sea sounded less mournfully and terribly in her dreams, 
and she was even able to smile and half believe, when 
Laurence laughingly told her that sea was the place 
for long life, and that people almost all died on their 
lazy beds on shore. " I will not be so low-spirit- 
ed about you again, when you are away, Laurence," 
said his mother; but she knew not her own heart 
at the time she spoke, for her fears were to be in pro- 
portion to her love, and that was now, indeed, exceed- 
ing great. 

'* To-morrow is May-day," said the young sailor to 
his mother, *^ and I am set upon a ploy. I must have 
my face washed in May dew on the top of Arthur's 
Seat. It will keep it from being sun-burnt. Bonny 
Mary Mitchell shall be my sweetheart for the time, and 
Margaret, there, may be Harry Needham's. Esther 
will take hold of my other arm, and we will all come 
back, perfect beauties, in time to breakfast. We must 
start by sunrise, or the diamonds and pearls wiU all 
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be gftthered up from the grass^ by the hands of idle 
thleTes like ourselves, who go to cheat the fairies/' 
Harry joined his eloquence to that of his friend, and 
Alice, happy to see them all happy, agreed to the pro- 
posal 

Before four o'clock on May morning, the party left 
the dark narrow lane, wherein all seasons of the year 
were so mudi alike, and walked arm in arm together 
beneath the soft, sweet, still dawning that was colour- 
ing the heftYens above with the beauty of its rosy light. 
The city was yet hushed in sleep, and the huge massed 
of buildings smokeless, glimmering, and silent. Here 
and there the footfall of an early riser was heard, per-* 
hops going to awaken or collect a party, for the same 
pleasant pastime. The turrets of Holyrood were 
floonding in the twilight with the coo of pigeons, as 
the little party past by the old Palace ; and it seemed 
to be getting visibly lighter every moment, till they 
readied the stone^seat at St Anthony's Well. 

Their hearts were happy, and as they sat talking 
and lang^bing, all the scene before, around, and above 
diem^ became apparent 

«( Under the apeniog eyelids of the moro.^ 

The heaven sent its still bright joy into their young 
and open souls— the freshness of the dewy green- sward 
glittered on aU sidefr— -the dear pure radiance of the 
littib undiaturbed fountain, by which they sat in its 
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rocky oell> was pleasant to them so early afoot-«-the 
small birds began to twitter among the mosses of the 
ruined Chapel^ — and " There she lies/' exclaimed Lau- 
rence, gazing on the now apparent Frith^ and point- 
ing to their own frigate^ — " there she lies, Harry, — the 
lazy lubbers will be about mounting die morning 
watch." Harry pointed out to Margaret, at his side^ 
his Majest/s frigate the Tribune ; and said, pressing 
her arm closer to his heart, " After this, I shall never 
drink my grog, without saying ae thinking, ^ Health 
to sweet Margaret Lyndsay/ " 

It was now perfect day-light, and the joyous party 
ascended the hill. ^^ What right, by the bye," said 
Harry Needham, ^* have you folks in Scotland to call 
your mountains by the name of our English kings ? 
King Arthur, indeed ! He never sat up yonder in his 
days. And then you have your round-table, too, at 
John o' Groat's House. If my father was here> — he 
is a devil of an antiquarian,-~he would tdl you aU 
about it, and send t^t old Scotdi fir roundi^table 
spinning into the Nordi Sea." — *^ When we come to any 
o' the fairy rings," whispered Blind Esther, *' I wish 
you would stop and tell me, for I would just like to 
sit down in the middle o' ane, and try a charm.'' 
'^ No stopping, ladies and gentlemen," said Laurence^ 
*' till we get to the topmost top of the Seat, and dien 
I will take bread), and a kiss- and a half from Mary» 
whidi she promised me last Wednesday. I think I 
see Jade Swinton looking at us with his glass from the 
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Bnga^. But we liave Uie best of tiie joko." Youth 
and joy carried them swiftly up the hill^ and they wdU 
cooled ra Mey-^day^ ns it was pght they should^ in 
qiile of all tike tdesoopea of die Tribune. 

or Could you show us such a sight as dus in Eng« 
land^ Harry ?— -If Kii^ Arthur never sat here, as you 
and yeur dad say, so much the greater ]pitj for him. 
— ^There's a Castk for you> that you Englishers never 
oould take smee it stood aa that ro^— and diere is a 
City wordi looking at» nane o' your low-built straggling 
streets^ but houses o' fourteen stories^ and filled firom 
keel to deck with, ptfhaps, a jolly crew of five hundred 
mcB, women, children, and auld wives..— There's a com 
country for yon— and yonder's die Higfalandsi duit 
will send down^ in harvest-tune, a shower of shearers. 
England l^-Will you ever compare England agaip, 
Hairyj widi such a country as Scotland? Look at it, 
I teU you. Let Margaret wash her ain ince in the 
dew, and look down, you lubber, on the Lothians/' 
Hairy was in too happy a humour to deny Scodand^s 
pve^ieminence over idl the lands of the earth— «Dd as 
Margfloret Lyndsay wiped die May-dew firom her 
souling iaoei and with an innocent blush half-hid it 
from him below her bomiet, he would have willingly 
allowed Seodand, even if it had been nothing but a 
sterile waste of sand^ stones, and rocks, to be die 6ar« 
ded (^ £d^> and the very heart oi Paradise. 

Hmidreds of odier parties were now sprinkled over 
all rides of Arthur's Seat. The townsfolk met on the 
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summit with people from' the country^ who had as-* 
coided from the direction of i)uddiiigstone^ and other 
villages to the south. One spirit of hilarity prevailed 
over them all-— and the gay^ glad^ -green hill sent up the 
voice of its rejoicing into the air virhich viras novir bright- 
ened by the strong sun^ and animated with the multitu- 
dinous currents of insect life^ that seemed to come flow- 
ing interminably on from the unknown places of their 
generation^ and passing away with their burnished or 
sober-suited wings into the appointed silence of their 
transient and happy existence. The city bells chimed 
*' six" — and the &ir beaming May-mom was now in 
all her beauty^ glory, and nuignificence, over earth 
sea and heaven. 

This little party, quite wild with joy, came dan- 
cing down the hill-^but one of them always was with 
the blind girl. She seemed to enjoy the May-day 
mom as much as any of them — and almost every mi- 
nute had been adding to her bunch of primroses, 
which the odiers had gathered. The loss of eyes was 
no loss to her — ^her happiness was complete. And 
when again they rested, aflter their descent, on the 
stone- seat by St Anthony's Well, unasked she sang 
them one of her favourite songs. In the midst of such 
happiness as theirs, it is not to be wondered at that 
she chose a plaintive air — and never had her voice 
sounded so silver'-sweiet as among the echoes of that 
silent place. Two or three other small parties, ar- 
rested, as they were passing by, listened with delight 
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to the nnexpected music-- Puir thing, I'm thinking 
■he's blind."—- It's that makes her sing sae sweet." 
— *^ God send you a long life and a happy ane, my 
bonny bairn^"— -<and with these and similar words the 
strangers past on their own way. 

Then there was talk of foreign countries— of islands 

oTershadowing the sea widi their beautiM trees of 

• the canoes of savage men— of battles — shipwrecks 

calms— 4torms — midnight watches on the mast-top 

merry meetings below decks— the dull imprisonment 
at sea — and the exulting liberation on shore. The 
girls drank in every word with greedy ears; and 
Esther forgot the fairies and their rings, in thoughts 
dim and delightful, stretching away, in her dark ima- 
gination, over the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Alice and poor Marion had not been up above half- 
an-honr, the room had just been made clean and tidy, 
and the breakfast table covered with a white napkin, 
when the laughing May-dew gatherers were heard in 
the lane. Laurence brought in Mary Mitchell and 
Esdier; and happy Harry Needham, a few paces behind, 
attended Margaret, beautiful from the breath of the 
dear mountain air, innocent and happy, and forgetful 
of every thing but the present hour, which to her 
bounded this life, and left it undarkened and undis* 
torbed by memory of the past, or fear of the future. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

That beautiful May-day morning had sent mirth 
and joy throu^ many a narrow lane and gloomy 
court among the multitude of huddled houses firoxn 
the Castle-hill to Holyrood. Many dwell in those 
dark and hidden places^ the years of whose childhood 
have been passed on the clover lea or the heathery 
moor. They have not lost their liking to the {deasant 
cottages and farms of the country^ nor altc^ether for- 
gotten the sound of the stream^ along whose banks 
they walked to the parish school^ and in play-hours 
bathed in its pools and linns. A thicker atmoi^here 
is now over them than that which they breathed of 
old ; and they are in all respects townsfolk^ and con- 
tented with their lot in the midst of noise and obscu- 
rity. But if there be an occasional festival in which 
they may recur to the images of their former life, there 
are many who will not choose to forget or neglect it. 
The artisan or mechanic leaves his dim workshop for 
an hour or a day^ and feels that he has yet a heart not 
insensible to those pleasures which have long ceased to 
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make a part of his life's enjoyment. Gathering May- 
dew on a green hill-side, and dancing in a fairy-ring 
at sonrise^ tae pastimes litde suited to poor hard- 
working people, caribbed and confined in noisome 
aUeys^ and shut out almost the whole year through 
from the very light of heaven. But the love of na- 
ture lies more or less in every human heart; — ^in many 
hearts such as these it is strong and indestructible; 
and on May-day morning Arthur's Seat and the other, 
high grounds, (thirty years ago at least,) used to be 
covered with groupes of persons in the very lowest 
Situation of life, whose hearts and whose imaginations, 
town-bred as they were, rejoiced once more in the 
fresh dews and pure airs of the country, remember- 
ing, as they did, the beautiful green pastoral hills of 
Tweddale, or the misty glens of Badenoch and Locha- 
ber. 

Mrs Lyndsa3r'8 scholars had May-day to themselves 
^-and some of them brought to school next morning 
flowers scarcely yet faded, and small twigs of the 
green hawliiorn. That play-day had given spirits 
both to teachers and scholars. There was even more 
than the usual cheerful hum in the room, and Marga- 
ret had never before felt her task to be so pleasant. 
Her heart was happier than it knew ; and were her 
fiither to come home, (which she felt assured he 
would do soon,) then that room in the lane, which had 
at first seemed so wretched a place only a few months 
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ago> would be just as pleasant and happy as the one 
at Braehead. 

In this cheerM state of mind Margaret had one af- 
ternoon gone to take a walk with Mary MitchelL 
Mary was the first girl about her own age whom 
Margaret had formed acquaintance with^ since she had 
ceased to be a child; and rather from that circum- 
stance than any similarity of disposition^ she felt for 
her a very sincere friendship. She was a good-hu- 
moured^ good-looking girl; and Margaret, who had 
scarcely any other companions of her own years, was 
always happy in her company. They met, accident- 
ally, with Harry Keedham, and he proposed going to 
the Theatre. At this proposal Mary's face kindled ; 
but Margaret knew that her mother never went there, 
and she also knew that her grandmother had always 
spoken of the play-house as a den of wickedness. She 
therefore at once refused to go. But the gay young 
sailor laughed at all her scruples, and offered, if she 
would go, to take all the blame upon himself^ and to 
convince her mother of the harmlessness of the amuse- 
ment. Margaret felt her imagination roused by the 
words " Tragedy of Douglas" — she said within her- 
self, that it was hard not to see for once in her life 
what so many had seen ; and having read the play> 
which has been often printed as a cheap pamphlet, 
she knew there was nothing bad in it — so, being by 
nature somewhat mutable in her lighter resoluticms, 
she was prevailed upon to enter the door. 
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rhe hooae was a fall one ; and before the cortaiii 
drew up^ Margaret thought herself in a splendid dream« 
The l^;ht8 — ^the music — the ladies in the boxes-^lhe: 
whole spirit of the place — so totally at variance with 
the small quiet room she had just left — all held her in 
a delighted delusion ; and she scarcely thought herself 
in this world. At last the stage was revealed — and 
that solemn Soliloquy was spoken by one; whose every 
word sounded straight to the heart— Mrs Siddons* 
As the tragedy went on^ Margaret gave her tears and 
aobs freely — and would npt^ even for her mother's 
anger^ have torn herself away from Lady Randolph 
and her late-found son. At last the curtain fell upon 
Ihe dead Norval and his mother wailing over ** my 
beautiful — my brave ;" and Margaret^ whose hand had 
long been held, without her being sensible of it^ by 
the young sailor^ started up^ with her face drenched 
in tears^ and many sobs struggling in her bosom^ and 
as if awakened out of a trance, insisted on going 
h(HDe» 

Harry Needham parted from them near the lane^ at 
Margaret's request — and now she trembled as she 
opened the door, for she knew that she had done what 
would give her mother much concern and displeasure. 
Mary Mitchell was with her; and, immediately on 
sitting down, said that Margaret had been drinking, 
tea with her, in the absence of her parents, who had 
gone to visit a neighbour. Margaret, thus relieved 
from the painful necessity of confessing her fi^ult tQ 
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■Hdwr, mmn&d, by her silence mot to amtradict 
thk fiJachood. .and inadiarttimehcsrcoiiliigionweiit 
«w»y. 

Then Mugaret . Lyndsay felt that she had been 
guilty of jmung in a lie to her mother^ to ocmoeal can-* 
duct which she knew would be displeasing and dis- 
t r c a ai ng to her, and therefore forbidden. She was 
aahamed to lode up, and wished that there was no 
light in the room. But how could she confess h^r 
fault now, and makepoor Mary Mitchell a liar ? That 
good-humoured girl was not afraid about herself, for 
her parents did not care about such things, but had 
broken the truth to save a friend. Partly, therefore, 
from shame, partlyfear, and partly from feelingto her 
companion, Margaret said nothing, and they all went 
to bed. The simple creature hardly dared to say hear 
prayers. Her sin had not been very great ; but, in 
the night time, it seemed to her to be most wicked, 
and she often thought of rising up, and going to her 
mother's bed-side, to confess it alL But the innocent 
creature fell asleep, and in the morning light she felt 
relief, and began to consider her offence as less hei- 
nous. She determined, however, to confess her fault 
to her mother before another evening's prayer. 

The scholars came in, and Alice was just going to 
ask some question in the Catechism, when one of the 
girls said, — ^' Oh ! I wish you had taken me to the 
playhouse with you last night. My brother said he 
saw you there wiUi Harry Needham, the English sailor. 
'* Margaret wished herself dead. Had she been con- 
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vktod of a deadly sin, more sinking and suffocating 
MckweHS ooold not have oppressed her heart* Alice 
looked at her with astonishment and grief; but other 
frrfings touched her^ when her poor daughter rose up 
aobbingy paie» and weeping, and with difficulty walk- 
ed into the other room. ** It is quite true, mother. I 
did what I well knew was forbidden, and I tol4 a lie 
to conceal it. I knew not that I had been so wicked. 
Oh I mother, that yesterday afternoon was to live over 
again ! then mi^t I be happy." 

Mrs Lyndsay was soon told the real extent of her 
daughter's error ; and when she looked at her cover- 
ing her fiice with her hands, as if in the shame of sin, 
her heart was deeply affected with the sight of so 
much simplicity and innocence. Few amusements, 
mdeed, had her sweet beautiful Margaret— and if she 
had slightly disobeyed, it was in the joy of her heart, 
and under a temptation that had kindled affections 
natural and harmless. ^' Oh! may she remain al- 
wi^^ as simple, as pure, and as fearful of offence, as 
she now is," prayed her happy mother. She saw 
hofw the poor girl had been led to allow a fidse- 
hood, and had then not enough of courage, and too 
tmth kindness to confess it, to the discredit of one 
wha had wished to shidd her; and, therefore, all 
di^ her manner towards Margaret was as tender and 
affectionate as she could make it, and never before had 
ihe uttered her name perhaps with such extreme ten- 
derness, as she did that night in her prayers. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Margaret Lyndsay's naturally buoyant and gay- 
disposition now coloured all life to her eyes with the 
brightness of hope. She had no doubt that her father 
would return during the summer^ — ^that her mother 
would soon be as happy as ever^ — and that her brother 
would go and come back from sea safe and unhurt 
among a thousand dangers. Her mother sometimes 
could not but be sad to see her so happy^ — and per- 
haps a suspicion^ — ^not painful but uneasy^ ^was in 

her maternal hearty that Margaret's excessive gladness 
was in a great measure owing unknown to herself to 
young Harry Needham. The two boys served toge- 
ther, otherwise she would have prayed, much as she 
was pleased with his frankness, simplicity, and warmth 
of heart, that the ship would sail and carry the young 
Englishman for ever away from her house. She fear- 
ed that if he staid much longer Margaret would not 
easily forget him, and that a secret sadness might long 
remain in that pure and innocent heart, now over- 
flowing with happiness. Laurence never, by any acci- 
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dent, came to aee them^ but Hany Needham was 
*lang with him^ and^ although Harry sometimes pre- 
tended that he had come up to see Mary Mitchell^ she 
disoemed dearly that he cared for nothing but the 
sweet smiles of her own Margaret. 

The young sailor was, indeed, very much in love. 
Never before had he seen such a girl as Margaret 
Lyndsay. Her sense, her simplicity^ her gaiety^ aU 
made to him more delightful by her Scottish voice> 
dialect, and manner^ quite won his whole heart. As 
to marrying, that thought never once entered the mind 
of a boy of eighteen^ who had run away from his 
parents, neither did so much, as the shadow of one 
widced thought pass across the heart of that brave 
young sailor. He had sisters of his own about Mar- 
garet's age, and he loved her as tenderly as he loved 
tbem, but with a passionate and engrossing restlessness, 
when she was out of his sight, all unlike calm frater- 
nal affection. He never thought of the future, or, if 
he did, it was of his ship coming again to Leith, or of 
himself andLaurence walking down to Edinburgh from 
some English sea-port on leave of absence. In the 
present he lived, — and whenever he could leave the 
vessel^ that moment he turned his back upon the shore, 
and walked with a quick undeviating step to that lane 
where he was always sure to get a glimpse, at least,—* 
a smile^—- a word, — a touch of the hand from sweet, — 
beaotiAir Margaret Lyndsay. 

The time was now drawing near for the frigate to 
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aail^ and Harry said that every morning he expect- 
ed to see her '* hoist the Blue Peter/*— for it was ru- 
moured that the Frmich Republican fleet were going 
to put to sea, and that Lord Howe was to be reinfor- 
ced. A great battle^ he said^ was expected. At these 
words Margaret laid down her work and grew deadly 
pale. '' Be not afiraid for your brother^ my dear lassie, 
111 insure his life for one single kiss/' and, for the 
last time, the young sailor kissed her lips. Margaret 
looked round to see if her mother was in the room, 
but as she was not, she took up her work,-»8aid 
nothing, — and in a few moments laughed and talked 
as before. This was on a Saturday evening, and he 
made her promise to go with him next morning to 
church. <^ I will meet you at the head of Leith Walk, 
and we will go to the English Chapel, as they call it^ 
at Leith. You never were in one, I dare say, and I 
wish you to see our religion/' 

Margaret said that she was afraid she might not be 
allowed to go — ^but he told her mother that Laurence 
was to be of the party, and that they would all three 
return together after service. Margaret thought she 
saw something in the expression of Harry's face, that 
looked as if he were deceiving her mother about Lau- 
rence ; and she almost wished that it might be so— « 
slight silent deceit in a young heart yielding to the 
first delight of an unconscious and innocent passion — 
but a deceit, small as it was^ that was soon to be wept 
over in rueful tears. 
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Qn Sunday morning Margaret dressed herself with 
all her care-i-and her mother could not help sighing 
as she saw the happy creature standing so much longer 
than usual before her little mirror^ across the gilt top 
of which hung a bright and beautiful crimson feather 
of s<mie foreign bird, a present from Harry Needham. 
At last she was ready to go-— «nd as she had to walk 
to LeiUi before church-time, it was necessary to leave 
home without her mother and sisters^ who were going 
to a nearer place of worship. Margaret was glad of 
this ; for she had been afraid that her mother might 
go with her to the head of Leith Walk to see Laurence^ 
when no Laarenoe might be there— so she took up her 
little red Bible, and knowing that she was going to a 
good place, she went away with a happy but a beating 
heart. Some of the church-bells were beginning to 
ring, and she feared she might be too late ;— yet she 
well knew Harry would wait for her— so she walked 
at h«r usual pace through the yet unbroken silence 
of the Sabbath-streets, on which few people had be- 
gun to iqppear. 

Her heart was indeed glad within her, when she 
saw the young sailor at the spot His brown sun- 
burnt fece was all one smile of exulting joy-^-and his 
bold dear eyes burned through the black hair that 
clustered over his forehead. There was not a hand- 
somer, finer-looking boy in the British navy. Al« 
though serving before the mast, as many a noble lad 
has done, he was the son of a poor gentleman ; and as 
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he came up to Margaret Lyndsay^ in his smartest suit^ 
with his white 8traw-hat> his dean shirt-neck tied 
with a black ribband^ and a small yellow cane in his 
hand, a brighter. boy and a fairer girl never met in 
auction in the calm sunshine of a Scottish Sabbath- 
day. 

" Why have not you brought Laurence with you ?'* 
Harry made her put her arm within his^ and then 
told her that it was not her brother's day on shore. 
Now all the calm air was filled with the sound of bells, 
and Leith Walk covered with well-dressed families. 
The nursery-gardens on each side were almost in their 
greatest beauty — so soft and delicate the verdure of 
the young imbedded trees, and so bright the glow of 
intermingled early flowers. " Let us go to Leith by 
a way I have discovered," said the joyful sailor^*and 
he drew Margaret gently away from the public walk, 
into a retired path winding with many little white 
gates through these luxuriantly cultivated enclosures. 
The insects were dancing in the air — birds singing all 
about them — the sky was without a cloud — and a 
bright dazzling line of light was all that was now seen 
for the sea. The youthful pair loitered in their happi- 
ness — ^they never marked that the bells had ceased 
ringing ; and when at last they hurried to reach the 
chapel, the door was closed, and they heard the service 
chaunting. Margaret durst not knock at the door, or 
go in 80 long after worship was begun ; and she se- 
cretly upbraided herself for her forgetfulness4)f a well- 
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known and holy hour. Sh.e felt unlike herself walk- 
ing on the street during the time of churchy and be^ 
seeched Harry to go with her out of the sight of the 
windomrs^ that all seemed watching her in her neglect 
of Divine worship. So they bent their steps towards 
the shore. 

Harry Needham had not perhaps had any precon- 
ceived intention to keep Margaret' from church ; but 
he was very well pleased, that, instead of being with 
her in a pew there, in a crowd, he was now walking 
alone with her on the brink of his own element The 
tide was coming £sist in, hurrying on its beautiful little 
bright ridges of variegated foam, by short successive 
encroachments over the smooth hard level shore, and 
impatient, as it were, to reach the highest line of in- 
termingled sea-weed, silvery sand, and deep-stained 
or glittering shells. The friends, or lovers — and their 
short dream was both friendship and love — retreated 
playfully from every little watery wall that fell in 
pieces at their feet, and Margaret turned up her sweet 
hce in the sunlight to watch the slow dream-like mo- 
tioD of the sea-mews, who seemed sometimes to be ' 
yielding to the breath of the shifting air, and some- 
times obeying only some wavering impulse of joy 
within their own white-plumaged breasts. Or she 
walked softly behind them, as they alighted on the 
sand, that she might come near enough to observe 
that beautifully wild expression that is in the eyes 
of all winged creatures whose home is on the sea. 
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Alas I home-— churcb-«eyer]r thing on earth was 
forgotten«»for her soul was filled ezduaively with its 
present joy. She had never before, in all her lile, 
been down at the sea«shore — and she never i^;ain was 
within hearing of its bright, sunny, hoUow-soundin^, 
and melancholy waves. 

" See/' said Harry, with a laugh, '^ the kirks have 

scaled, as you say here in Scotland^-the pier«head is 

like a wood of bonnets«<~>Let us go there, and I think I 

can shew them the bonniest face among them a V The 

fresh sea breeze had tinged Margaret's pale ftoe with 

crimson, — and her heart now sent up a sudden blnah to 

deepen and brighten that beauty. They mingled with 

the cheerful, but calm and decent crowdi and stood to* 

gether at the end of the pier, looking towards the ship. 

*' Thut is our frigate, Margaret, the Tribune ;— she sits 

like a bird on the water, and sails well, both in calm 

and storm." The poor girl looked at the ship witii 

her flagJB flying, till her eyes filled with tears. " If we 

had a glass, like one my £Either once had, we might, 

perhaps, see Laurence." And for the moment she 

used the word " father" without remembering what 

and where he was in his misery. ^^ There is one of our 

jiggei^-ngged boats coming right before the wind.-— 

Why, Margaret, this is the last opportunity you may 

have of seeing your brother. We may sail to*nunv 

row ; nay to-night."— A sudden wish to go on board 

the ship seized Margaret's heart. Harry saw liie 

struggle-^and wiling her down a flight of steps, in a 

1 
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nuanait lifted her into the boat^ which^ with the waves 
nuhiiig in feun within an inch of the gunwale^ went 
ihtyrmg cmt of harbour^ and was soon half-way over 
to the anchored firigate. 

The novelty of her situation^ and of all the scene 
aroond, at first prevented thie poor girl from thinking 
ddflierately of the great error she had committed^ in 
dnis employing her Sabbath hours in a way so very dif- 
ferent to what she had been accustomed ; but she soon 
could not help thinking what she was to say to her mo- 
ther when she went home^ and was obliged to confess 
that she had not been at church at all^ and liad paid a 
visit to her brother on board the ship. She knew that 
die had almost deceived her mother from the begin- 
ning; and remembered her former fault in going to 
the theatre^ and then being accessary to a falsehood in 
order to conceal it. And now the loud laughing 
memment that filled the boat^ struck her heart as 
a violation of the Sabbath. She then tried to be- 
lieve^ that the desire alone to see her brother had 
hrooght her there^ but Harry Needham's arm was 
roimd her side^ and she felt with a pang that she 
had acted . oontrary ' to all the practice and prin- 
ciples of her former life. It was very sinful in her 
thus to disobey- her own conscience and her mo- 
ther's wiU> and. the tears came into her eyes. The 
young sailor thought she was afraid> and only pressed 
her doeer to him^ with a few soothing words. At 
diat moment, a sea-mew came winnowing its way to- 

I 
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wards the boat^ and one of the Bailors rising up with a 
musquet^ took aim at it as it flew over their heads. 
Mai^^et suddenly started up^ crying^ " Do not kill 
the pretty bird^" and stumbling, fell forward upon the 
man, who also lost his balanoe* A flaw of wind 
struck the mainsail-— the helmsman was heedless— the 
sheet fast— 4md the boat instantly fillings went down 
in a moment head foremost^ in twenty fathom water. 

The accident was seen boUi from the shove and the 
ship; and a crowd of boats put off to their relief 
But death was beforehand with them all ; and, when 
the frigate's boat came to the plaee^ nothing was seen 
upon the waves. Two of the men, it was supposed^ 
had gone to the bottom entangled with ropes or be* 
neath the saQ^—in a few moments the grey head of 
the old steersman was apparent, and h^ was lifted up 
with an oar-p— drowned. A woman's clothes were next 
descried ; and Margaret wias taken up with something 
heavy weighing down the body. It was Harry Need« 
ham who had sunk in trying to save her ; and in one 
of his hands was grasped a tress of her hair that liad 
given way in the desperate struggle. There seemed 
to be faint S3rmptams of life in both ; Imt they were 
utterly insensible. The crew, among which was Lan* 
rence Lyndsay, puUed swiftly back to the ship ; and 
the bodies were fixst of all laid down together side by 
side in the captain's cabin. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

H&boabit's mother had gone with her other two 
daughteia to the Giey-Frutra' Churdi, and after aeiw 
vice had taken a walk with them round the outakirts 
of tiiat part of the town where ehe thought it likdly 
they mi^it meet with the little party coming up Gcom 
Letth. No one who saw them walkii^ quietly along 
eottld hare supposed that she was a deserted wif^« 
one girl blind— and the other an object of the deepeat 
human compawwi. For the stillneaa of the hallowed 
day had breathed into the mother's breast a perfect 
reaignatitHi ; her face wore a calm ipnilg in the aun- 
shine; and ahe was reqiectably dressed in some of 
thoae garments which she had bought in the undi»* 
tuzbed daya c£ her hondde prosperity. The blind 
gbl was neatly attired in a bkte gown— the colour she 
loved beat, because it was that of the sweet smelling 
violets, and the straw-bonnet of her own workman- 
dnp was gaily bedecked with ribbands of a fiiioter 
bnc Poor Marion was decently and neatly clad 
in wobac and Quaker'like gray; and always on the 
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Sabbath ahe seemed less like an afflicted creature, part^ 
ly from imitation of othersi and partly, no doubt, from 
dim intimations within her darkened spirit of its de- 
pendence on something called God. 

Not meeting with those they sought, and afiraid of 
being surprised on the street by the sound of the after- 
noon-bells, Alice took her daughters home, and instead 
of again going to diurch, read to them some chapters 
of the Bible. In these and other innocent occupations, 
hour after hour, wore away, and still no appearance of 
Margaret Such a thiug had never happened before ; 
and the mother, after a short fit of doubt and displea- 
sure, was suddenly seized with affiight and terror.^- 
'' Can she have deceived me, as she went out with her 
Bible in her hand ; and is she forgetting me and her 
God, and his Sabbath, in company with that English 
laddie ?" But that unjust suspicion passed by in a mo- 
ment, and then she thought of sudden sickness— even 
of sudden death. The city-docks tolled six, and the 
dull iron sound drove the belief of some fatal calamity 
deeper and deeper into her quaking heart. '' j^t still, 
children, till I come back/' and, with tottering knees, 
she walked down the lane into the wide street. 

The rumour of the death of the very humblest indi- 
vidual by flood or. fire, or any other lamentable acci- 
dent, sometimes passes through a populous town al- 
most as quickly as that of some great national event, 
a victorious battle, or £iital overthrow. Open hearts 
greedily swallow it in broad and in obscure places,— it 
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goes into the dwellings of rich and poor, and £k a 
while thousands upon thousands repeat a name, which, 
an hour before, was known only to a few £nnilies, and 
which, in a day or two, will drop away from the column 
of a newspaper, into silence and forgetfnlness. Alice saw 
four or five people standing together, and speaking ear- 
nestly, at the entrance of a court, and heard the words> 
— ** All drowned, poor creatures, in breaking the 
Lord's day — a bonny bit young lassie, they say, plea- 
suring wi' her sweetheart, and baith called before the 
God they had forgotten." She stood dose to the 
gronpe^ as if she had been one of them ; but she was 
not able to connect together any more of their words. 
" Gude preserve us !" said a woman, with a child in 
her arms ; " Wha is this among us wi' sic an a white 
&oe of consternation ? Are na ye the schoolmistress in 
the lane down by yonner ?" — '^ I am ; and if a lassie 
has been drowned, it is my ain daughter Margaret, for 
she went out this morning, and I ken now that she 
will be brought hame a corpse, if ever brought hame 
at a' out of the sea, where Harry Needham has let her 
be drowned on the Lord's' day.** 

The sound of wheels was heard coming down a 
steep street that led into that where they were stand- 
ing ; and a coach approached at a foot's-pace, surround- 
ed by a considerable crowd, who walked by it, not like 
a mob, but silently, and with composed £eices. It pass- 
ed by, and Alice, although nearly blind, thought she 
saw at the window one in a sailor's dress, like her son. 
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«« Wha's in tbe coach ?" asked one of Uie womei 
'* The Hthoohnistress' daughter ; some says shcTs deaciy 
and ithen diat she's leem' ; hot I saw her fiuse, and 
Fm sure she's dead; for the fooimy een were drnt, 
and her diedu had a blue and drowned loAJ' 

There was no want of pity and commiseration when 
Alice said,— ''The drowned bairn's mine" Everyhesort 
then wag, for a time^made equally compassionate by ihe 
sight of such deep affliction brought home to them all ; 
and when the door of the house was shut by ihe sailor- 
boy on Margaret and her mother, both equally iusead- 
ble to what was passing, the crowd, in a few minutes, 
went away silent, one by one, and many with tears 
in their eyes. " He's a fine callant, yon sailor, and ane 
that wad na flindi in feeht for a' his greeting so bitter- 
ly the noo. Saw ye hoo he lifted the poor bit lassie 
out o' the cotch, as she had been nae heavier than a 
windle^strae ? The folk are saying he was na wf her 
when she was drowned, but came rowing like despe- 
ration firae the frigate o' war in the Roads, to saye ane 
that he kent na was his ain sister till he rais'd her 
up wi' his oar, dead and drowned, out o' the cruel salt 
sea." 

But Margaret Lyndsay was not drowned, and was 
now lying in her bed, restored both to life and to h^* 
senses. One question only had she asked at her bro- 
ther, and the answer to it was enough to make her con- 
tent that the coldness and thepains of death were creq>- 
ing all over her body. Harry Needham was dead. 
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She now Mi no ehuoe to meet her motibnr's face-«-iio 
aoRow to depart &Gm than all^--no regret that she was 
to leave the light of day> and to be buried. Even the 
ftar of God's judgm^it was fbr a while absent,— ^and 
her soul cared f(MP nothing^here or hereafter^ since she 
had beoi the cause of sweet Harry's death. Esther 
sat by her bed>8ide> and felt for her cold hand. Now 
had ccmie the time when the blind was^ in her turn, to 
administer comfort ; and the soft, sweet, mournful tone 
of her voice could not well be heard without com- 
fiirt by her sister's spirit, however sorely and hope- 
lessly distressed. He who was drowned had been 
known to her only for a few weeks. She who spake 
had been beloved from her earliest remembrances. 
Bat then, it was not merely that he was lost to her, for 
die had expected him every day to be sailing away for 
ever ; but the unendurable and soul-killing agony was, 
that he was dead, — all his glee, mirth, happiness, and 
beanly extinguished for ever and ever, and that, too, by 
her own sinfulness and guilt. 

Her mother had no upbraidings in her eyes, for 
Margaret had strength enough to tell, in a few words, 
the simple truth. But even if her mother had suppos- 
ed that there was wickedness in so carelessly behav- 
ing on the Sabbath, (and to the heart of a religious mo- 
ther so troubled a slight pro&nation of that day was a 
heinous thing,) Margaret would as yet have heeded her 
not. Bat exhausted and sickened nature sank down 
into sleep, while they who looked upon her face pray- 
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ed that it might be free from all terrible dreams ; and. 
as soon as her eye-lids were heavily shut^ and her hear- 
ing locked up^ her mother, Laurence^ and Esther^ 

4 

knelt down together^ with their faces upon the bed> 
and joined their low sobbing voices in fervent ejacula- 
tions of prayer. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

• 

After an illness of a good many weeks durationi 
Margaret Lyndsay was again, able, to rise from her 
bed at the usual early hour, and to attend to the con- 
oems of the small household. ■ Her life had been in 
great danger for some days, and she had known it. 
At first inconsolable grief and unallayed self-accusation 
had made her pray for death ; but life is sweet to the 
yoong^andthelove of it had been insensibly reawakened 
in her heart. Her mother and sister had partly suc- 
ceeded, in convincing her, from her own worst confes- 
aom, that the death of poor Harry Needham could not 
be laid at her door ; and although a secret self-blame 
was at her heart, and ojR;en suddenly filled her eyes with 
tears, yet in general her mind was tranquil on that sad 
acooont ; and conscience, which will not suffer itself 
to be long wronged by passion, asserted its own claims 
to peace. 

But on reviving from that fever, Margaret found 
that there was now greater need for her exertions than 
ever. The school had stood still during her longhand 
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doubtful illness ; and it did not seem easy to bring 
gether again all her little scholars. There had been, a 
break ; and it is often difficult, even in humblest si- 
tuations, to take up the thread of life. One or two 
parents had changed their opinion of Margaret since 
her Sabbath-day adventure, disastrous as it had been ; 
others, who, of themselves, would have had no suc^ 
thought, affected to partake in the judgment of the more 
austere ; but to others her innocent calamity only the 
more endeared her, and they kindly told her that God 
did not spare the very best in his inscrutable dispensa- 
tions. Margaret observed both the cold looks of them 
who disapproved or pretended to do so, and the kind- 
er manner of them who pitied her, wttli the same 
meek and humble spirit; and she hoped that neHber 
might be lost upon her future conduct Her sin^ 
great or small, had been sorely punished; but that 
punishment only turned her soul in upon itself in low- 
ly contrition, and strengthened, not shook, her fidth in 
the unchangeable goodness and mercy of God. 

The very day after the fatal event, the frigate had left 
the Firth, andLaurence had been obliged to give a silent 
farewell to Margaret's lips as she lay asleep. Bxpenee 
was necessarily incurred during her «plrin»iis, although 
the benevolent physician who attended her as regtdaiw 
ly and tenderly as if she had been the daught^ of a 
rich man, would take no fee from the poor widow. 
He saw what kiiid of a fiunily, undor Providence, 
he was rescuing fVom affliction ; and the name of Gre« 
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gory mm ime ^lat, iUnstrioos as it was in the haUs €f 
fldffpwp^had its greatest and tmcst i^bry in the obscme 
dsvcUiBgs ci WBetdbedness and want. The mother^ 
wliD had Ibimerly depended so much on Biargan^ 
had now beeaxne as active and awakened as in her 
OMffe cheeiAd days, and ezdhangedUie drooping sere- 
nity of the comlbrted for the springing hope of the comp 
Ibater. Bnt above all, this affliction brought up» firom 
the silait r^ons of its growth, the beautifol strength 
of the Uind girl's character. No eager selfish ddights 
had she ever known of her own; and now all the 
Wfe and affection of her sinless ^irit flowed up like a 
fadiing tipmg when the green flowery surface has 
been starred, towards her elder sister, whose hand had 
tas^it her to set down without fear her dark stqps, 
and fiom whose sweet gay talk she had strengthened 
the siknce ^her own heart, and gathered many pure 
loys to delight her when sitting in the stillness of her 
imeompanioned aoUtude. She sung her hymns by the 
bed-side; and sometimei^ too, her old Scottish bal« 
ladss and that music was a medicine that has lulled 
to sle^, or quieted the throbbing pulse, when any 
other might have been administered in vain* 

By the end of July Margaret Lyndsay was com- 
pletely recovered* AU her beauty had returned ; and 
some of the neighbours said that the '' puir lassie was 
ftr bonnier than ever." Now and then one of her 
scholars would make her and her mother some little 
usefiil present J no parent suffered her children to be 
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in urears irith their small weekly pajnoients ; even 
poor people bought thingps of Esther's manufacture for 
which they had no use^ just to put a few shillings in 
their way ; and these not unobserved humanities 
which no doubt are always passing among human 
creatures^ even in states of most abject penury^ send a 
strength to the hearts of those who experience them 
far beyond that of the cold pence of heartless or reluc- 
tant charity. 

It now seemed, therefore, as if the summer would 
pass away with such happiness as they were all well 
8ati66ed to possess ; and even if each succeeding sea- 
son of the year were to bring its own distress, they 
were prepared to meet it, with hearts that had all ex- 
perienced severe and searching sorrows. Laurence had 
been spared in the great battle with the Frendh on the 
first of June, and would be coming to see them, per- 
haps, during the autumn or winter. And oh ! '' God 
of mercy," wotdd the mother, often think, and some- 
times say, '' My Walter may yet return to my bosom, 
as he promised, and all his sins be forgiven by his 
Maker, as by me they will be forgotten, as they had 
never been." 

They were all sitting together by the fire-side one 
cold raw September night, somewhat low-spirited, 
and the mother more than usually desponding and dis- 
consolate^— for fits of melancholy overpowered her at 
times in spite of herself and her children, that spread 
its dim influence over them likewise— when a single 
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hetitstiiig knoek came to the door; ' Margaret opened 
it, and a person putting a letter into her hand^ went 
away into the darkness^ without saying a word. She 
brought the letter to the fire>* and stooping down to 
read the direction by tiiat lights ^e saw that the feeble 
and faint scrawl was in the hand-writing of her 
£ELther. It was not for. her, but for her mother ; and 
although she would £un have known its contents^ be- 
fore she gave it into her mother's hand in her present 
dcdeful mood, yet that was impossible ; so^ in reaching 
it over, she just said,'' Oh, me! Oh, me!— -itis.surely 
my Other's writing. It may be to tell us that he is 
coining home at last." 

Mrs Lyndsay opened the letter, and looked .at it, 
but she ..saw only the first words, ". My, dear Alice," 
and. the few irregular lines that stopped in the middle 
of the first page; 

". I cannot see to read it, Margaret, and my heai^t is 
sick— -;but read it thou-— and be the contents dismal, as 
I know they are, even unto the fear: of death, leave 
not out one. single word, however small. Let uskall 
together hear the worst." . Margairet first read the let* 
ter into herself; and accustomed as she had been for 
some mcmths to grief, she was then able, and just 
able, to do as she was bid* 

" Mt Dear Alice, 

" I AM on my death-bed. For sake of the love of 
our youth, and of Him who died, that sinners like me 
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might not utterly pemh^ eome^ if jaa. can^ tm itiie 
Lttigh Wynd, opposite flie Barracks^ Giaagow. Yowl 
will find me, by asking fiir Jacob Ruasel, at tibe ahep 
of Mrs Alison^ a widow. Give the lenre of thetir dyin^ 
&tfaer to our children. 

*< Walter Lykdbay." 

TiU this hcmr, there had always been hope m the 
house. Not very often did Alice speak of their fidlier 
to Margaret and Esther^ for, in such a case^ thoughtful^ 
and affectiimate^ and £argiyii^ silence was beat for 
them aU. But njever had the deserted wife Inn ^own 
one night on her bed — ^never had she risen from it one 
moming-«-with0at remembering him in her prayers; 
and believing devoutly^ that the bonds of m, though 
strongs often snap suddenly asunder^ and that Walter 
could love no one in this worlds as he had once loved 
her^ she had convinced her soul^ in her desertion, that 
her husband would most certainly return, and that 
they nught yet be buried side by side^ or in one 
grave. That trust was now known to be a delusion^ 
for it was too plain^ that he would not have so 
written, had he not felt that his hour was nearly t»me. 

Neither Margaret mxt Esther could think otherwise^ 
than that their father was dying. Margaret read over^ 
many a hundred times, the miserable paper, now com- 
pletely soaked through with tears, and looked at the 
diape of every letter, syllablci and word, to see if she 

could extract comfort from one firmer line here and 

U 
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tbfBfe ; bat comfort there was none to be founds for 
pakiedj and almost tocpid must the hand have been, 
oQoe so strong and dexterous, that had contrived, by 
many renewals, to finish the faint and blotted scrawl 
that solemnly yet humbly impl(»red love to come to 
the bed of sin, remorse, and death. 

An evil qpirit seemed to have put in the letter at 
the door, to turn their hearts against the God of 
jadg;ment, and then to have disappeared in the mists 
and ^JMrfciMMa of night ; and, sure enough, despair took 
possession of them ; and during the night, no one 
sou^ to stop another^s groans. Poor Marion alone 
dent* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Long before daylight Alice and Margaret left tbelr 
house — not fearing to trust the two helpless creatures 
alone and asleep for a few hours^ till a good neighbour^ 
who had promised to take charge of them, would go 
to them in the morning ; and they walked, almost with- 
out speaking, to Braehead. They awakened, as quietly 
as they could, the same friendly man who had for- 
merly taken their furniture in his cart to their lodging 
in the lane ; and Alice told him, in a few words, that 
her husband was at the point of death, and had writ- 
ten for her to come instantly to Glasgow. " If you 
can take us there in your cart, John, we will pay you 
day's wages, before many weeks go by— if not, we 
must just try to walk, although neither of us are very 
strong, and it is, they say, a lang dreigh road. But, 
you may be sure, my heart langs sair sair to be wi' 
my husband, gin it be possible, this very night.*' John 
Walker was a poor labouring man — a carter— .who 
earned a subsistence to a large family by hard work 

from morning to night; it was impossible to have 

II ^ 
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fewer fine feelings than he had— -and his manners, 
oAen coarse, were perhaps sometimes even brutal. 
But he had a heart, and had always shown to the 
Lyndsays a respectfid kindness, scarcely to be ex- 
pected from one of his disposition and habits. He 
yoked his horse to the cart without delay — put into it 
a bondle of hay and a bag of oats— -covered Mrs Lynd- 
say with a thick duffle doak of his wifei'Sy and Marga* 
ret with his own great-coat — and drove off on their 
way to Glasgow, before the light of the frosty stars 
had yet become faint on the approach of the morning. 
John Walker scarcely spoke ten words the first ten 
miles, except to his horse— a tall, raw-boned grey— • 
fSbat stept fireely out at the rate of better than four 
miles an hour, without his usual weight of a ton and a 
half of firee^ stone firom the quarry. About half an 
hour after perfect daylight, John turned about to Alice 
and Margaret, who were sitting among the straw in 
the cart, and said, " Weel, weel, God bless you, Mrs 
Lyndsay — how do you feel yourself noo ?" They 
both answered him at once, that they were well, and 
could not be sufficiently thankful to him for his 
fiiendly behaviour. '* Your gudeman may na be so 
ill as he thinks — there's aften a lang way and many 
years atWeen sair-heart-stckness and the point o' death. 
Ill wauger hidf-a^croon that he's no at the point o' 
death, and wunna be for a whOeock. I hae been say- 
ing a prayer for him, puir man, these last twa miles. 
We a' liked you — ^the haill family o' you at Braehead. 
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Ma faith^ ye*s pay me naetiiing for this job^^unlem I 
bring back your gudeman wi' us^ alive and weel^ to 
£inbro'. Mair unlikely things has happened !" The 
poor woman listened to every word— and tried and 
tried to believe there might yet be hope, while ber 
tears were falling down upon the straw. But John's 
last inconceivable thought of bringing her. husband 
back in their very cart quite smote to pieces all the 
gathering delusicm— and she knew that Walter was 
dying, or at that very moment dead. 

The cart stopped for an hour each time at two small 
way-side public-houses-— and while the horse was bait* 
ing, the travellers sat by the kitchen-fire. The respect- 
able appearance of the mother, and the«extreme beauty 
of the daughter—they were so like, that their relation- 
ship was plain to all — at once ensured them a kind 
reception; and at both places, after the mistress of 
the house had spoke a few words with John Walker, 
nothing could exceed the eager and heartfelt pity she 
expressed for them in their affliction. Refreshment 
was. pressed upon them, and given into their hands at 
the warm fire-side with condolence, and encouragement* 
Such outbreakings of the native goodness of the hu- 
man heart sent a comfort even unto their despair; 
and ^f argaret once ventured to smile in her mother's 
face, as if to say, '^ Let us hope," — but the wife was 
not able, with all her efibrts, to return the smile, and 
her features were only drawn together inaghastly and 
hysterical convulsion. 
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'Before dusk, Alice saw^ far off to the left, the high 
gronndsatthehead of Clydesdale^ and the beautiful green 
hill of Tintock. Under the shadow of that hill she had 
been bom — ^there had she passed her young innocent 
days ; and though she had for many years ceased often to 
reniember those places, and then but dimly and for a 
brief dream^ yet now that the real objects themselves 
were before her eyes, their power drew her into the 
▼ery bosom of that happy life — and she shuddered at 
her own image^ and that o£ her loving and beloved 
Walter^ on their marriage-day. Margaret, who saw her 
eyes fixed long in the same direction, and heard a deep 
groan, feared that her mother was about to swoon, — 
bat she only s^d, '' Yon's the hill o' Tmtock, Mar- 
garet;" and Margaret, who knew the name well, at once 
understood what was passing in her mother's heart. In 
another hour or two they passed *' Bothwell Banks,- 
now not ^* blooming fiiir," according to Esther's favour- 
ite song, but with their rich ^Iden autumnal groves 
shroaded in tlie thickening darkness of evening — ^then 
the wffy-side houses began to thicken— and by and by 
the wide gleam of the great iron-founderies ^ot fitfully 
round about the sky. 'Tm thinking," says John 
Walker, '* that this maun just be Glasgow ;" and as 
the evening bngle-hom was blown in the barracks, the 
cart sti^ped short at the end of its journey before the 
weD-ligfated and variously adorned window of Widow 
Alison, Grocer and Meal-Monger. 
John Walker drew up his cart close to the pave* 
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ment^ and remained with it while they walked into tli^ 
shop* '' Ken you ony things Mrs Alison, o' ane Jacob 
Rnssel ?" said Alice, while Margaret stood close bo- 
hind her. *' Wha is't that speers ?" said the well-fed 
pursy Widow Alison, who was at that moment whirling 
down a yard of twine from the roller, to tie a two* 
pound parcel of brown-sugar. But, getting no answer, 
she looked up, and met those two countenances, both 
deadly pale, looking upon her with fixed eyes. *^ Gude 
safe us, women, what d*ye want wi' him ? — ^he*s no £ur 
affthe dead-thraw — gang round the corner into the 
W3md, up three stairs to the left, and in at the right 
hand door, and ye'll find him, aiblins, and his Miss— 
for she's nae wife yon." 

It was Saturday night, and people were coming in« 
to the shop like a bee-hive. A staring attention had 
been directed to the two poor creatures, but they 
heeded not, saw not, felt not any insult, howev^ 
coarse, and Alice meekly asked to be suffered to pass 
out of the shop. John Walker had stopt his cart and 
was at the door. <^ 1 see stabling aybnt the street at 
yon lamp-post, — you can fin* your ain way to him up 
the wynd, and I'll no let an hour pass till I see you 
baith again." 

Margaret took her mother's. arm, aiid they went as 
they had been directed. They soon found the door, 
and listened,— but heard no sound, except that of 
something breathing. " There's life in the room,'* 
whispered Margaret to her mother, and then gently 
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tapped. No answer was made> so they opened the 
door and went in. They saw by the flickering lig^t 
of an oil-lamp^ bare^ damp-stained, yellow walls, and 
a «trong breath of wind came upon their faces from a 
window, with some broken glass or paper panes. 
Turning towards the breathing sound, they beheld a 
low wretched bed, in which there seemed to be a 
deeper, covered with a brown rug or carpet. Alice 
went up to it, and lifting tenderly a small bit of this 
miserable coverlet, she saw her husband's face, mark- 
ed with certain symptoms oi approaching dissolution. 
There could b^ no mistake— no hope— Walter Lynd- 
4say was a dying man. 

There were no chairs in the rodm^-^nly a wooden 
form, on which mother and daughter sat down. On 
the table near the bed, on whidi the oil4amp stood, 
were a glass, seemingly With some ardent spirits, — a 
small bottle^ labelled laudanum, — a bit of oat-meal 
bread, and a few cold potatoes. Not a word was 
spoken. His wife rose several times, and put her ear 
to his lips,— she kissed them,— and sat down again <m 
die form. Margaret took off her doak, and let it drop 
slowly and by degrees above the rug that alone shel- 
tered her dying father from the cold night-air that 
filled the room almost to freezing. " Oh God ! this 
is a dreadM sight, mair than ony mortal can bear,'' 
lowly groaned forth the wife ; *' pray for me, Marga* 
ret, — pray for me, — for my heart is like to burst." 
Margaret knelt down, awed far beyond sobbing or 
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tears^ with her head just touching the edge of the bed, 
and her clasped and uplifted hands dose to her £t- 
ther's knees, that were drawn up by pain as he slept. 

The door again opened, and an emaciated woman 
came in like a ghost into the glimmering room. See- 
ing two figures, one with her head bowed dawn, 
and her face covered with her hands, and the other 
kneeling, she stopt short in the middle of the floor, and 
said with a hollow voiced " What is this — who are you 
«»and whence came ye here ?" Margaret looked a^ 
round, and they knew each other. ^' You are his 
daughter, — I remember you well; — is this his wife 
who hides her face, — ^your mother and his wife ?"— * 
** She is so indeed." The miserable creature went and 
sat down on a seat in the window, where the wind 
waved up and down her ragged and rusty hair, and all 
the while kept her sunken but wild eyes directed to- 
wards the bed, and the two figures by its side. 

The rug moved, for the dying man had awoke, and 
he now strove to lift up his head; His face became 
uncovered, and his eyes were open although they 
seemed as yet to see nothing. Alice stood up before 
him with her meek well-known face, and it was in a mo-, 
ment visible to his whole soul. *' Thou art come in 
time, Alice, to let me die not unforgiven. Oh ! a mo- 
ther's curse is enough, — ^let not that of a wife's be mine 
too, — deserved although it be, Alice, for in thee there 
was no sin."—-*' Your mother unsaid that cruel curse, 
and her last words were a blessing on her son,-— and I 
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am here to bless tfaee, too^ Walter ; ? a nd Oh ! if it 
were possible^ to die that you might live." The aw- 
fblness of the scene gave strength both to her mind 
and her firame^ and she said^ almost with a smile^ 
'* Behold your daughter, Margaret, our first-born, 
kneeling at your bed-side.*' He rose up in his bed, 
and gazed with a smile upon her face, now turned to- 
wards him^ till his eyes grew glazed,-*'^ Kiss mc, 
both of you." His wife and daughter did as they 
were bidden, — his white cold lips returned their kisses> 
— something gurgled in his throat, and he fell back on 
bis chaff pillow. The sins and the sorrows of Walter 
Lyndsay were at an end. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The widow and her daughter would have been iU 
off indeed during this their greatest trials without the 
kindness of John AValker, He found in the staUer, to 
whose house he had taken his cart> an old East-oountry 
iHend^ and told him the melancholy business of his 
journey. The general claims of humanity are much 
strengthened by any particular drcumstanoe attending 
them^ however slight; and this man's interest was 
forthwith awakened towards the poor women^ who had 
come in distress from his native place. A comfortable 
bed-room was got ready for them^ and to it they were 
removed^ before midnight, from the bedstead on which 
lay the body of Walter Lyndsay. After every thing 
had been made decent about it, with the assistance of 
that other emaciated and death-like woman, whom, at 
such a season, they treated as it became Christians to 
treat one who so deeply tasted the bitterness of sin, 
the door of the &tal room was shut and locked. 
At the bottom of the stair Alice stopt to speak a word 
to that unhappy person^ and tp give her a trifle to 
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bvf iood, of irindi she seemed in great want»--4)ut 
she had disagppenedy and they could see no more 
of ber diat ni|^ 

Hie next day was the Sabbath^ and it was past in 
tiieir room. Alice could not move from bed that day 
— but Margaret was up as usual^ and watched every 
little restless motion of her moth». Nothing could 
be said by one to the other, much as they were mu- 
tually beloved, in an aflBiction like this; and they 
were both stunned into silence by a blow which had 
removed from their souls one great dear anxiety, never 
till then, for cMie hour, entirely absent during a whole 
long year. There was a completeness in the widow's 
desdation that ahnost allowed her to sleep,— and, 
once cnr twice, when Margaret drew the curtains and 
^Mike to h^*, although her eyes were but half closed, 
she made no reply. 

Another day and two other nights dragged their 

dark hours along, — and their light ones worse tlian 

the dark* On Tuesday forenoon, John Walker came 

into the room in a suit of black, with white muslin 

weepers on his sleeves, and a crape on his hat» which 

he held in his hand. — ^He sat down, and in a minute 

or two, said, *^ One o'clock is the hour when the fu« 

neral is to leave the Wjnd — it will be but sma*— but 

our landlord is a decent man, and twa or three o' his 

maist respectable neebors are to walk by the coffin.—- 

There's naebody but mysel* to take the head,—- but 

Is'e do it wi* a sair heart, for I baith liked and re- 
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specit your husband ; and althougli but a coorse mail 
in my way^ I hae grat mair than anoe since twal 
o'clock on Saturday nicht" So sayings John looked 
at his old-dialled silver watch^ and went away in si- 
lence. 

** I wish you would shut the shutters for an hoor^" 
said the widow, *' and I will lie down." Margaret 
did so; but she left a small opening, and looked 
through it down upon the street, which was all in the 
lively bustle of eager and hurrying trade* She kept 
her eyes on the dark entrance of the wynd, and the 
funeral came out into the crowd of carts and people, 
unheeded except by two or three boys and girls who 
stood gazing, and sometimes laughing, as the small pro- 
cession moved off from the place where they had gather- 
ed to see it, and by a few people here and there lean- 
ing indifferently over the half-doors of their shops. One 
great waggon, with several horses, almost ran against 
the pall, and Margaret shuddered as if her fether had 
been l3ang there alive. It found its way, however, 
through the tide of existence, and, slow as it went along, 
soon passed by out of the reach of Margaret's weeping 
eyes. She said nothing to her mother of what she had 
seen, and then closed the window-shutters entirely. 
In less than an hour John Walker returned. His face 
wore a look of composure, almost of indifference, for 
dust had been given to dust ; and that look gave a kind 
of cold comfort to the poor girl's heart, speaking, as it 

n 
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did, of die fruitlessness and the folly of straggling 
with or repining at the finished decree of God. 

Towards the afternoon the widow rose, and some 
▼ery plain and cheap mournings^ which she had order- 
ed early on Monday mornings being brought, she and 
Margaret put them on, and, as soon as day-light was 
gone, die said, that they would go out and breathe a 
Utde air ; and they bent their steps towards the burial* 
ground of the old Cathedral. They soon found the sex- 
Urn's house, near the ruined arch of the gate- way, and 
he went with them to show Walter Lyndsay's grave. 
He was an old, seemingly careless taciturn man, and 
patting his foot on one of the firesh-covered heaps, (for 
there were several not far from each other,) he said> 
'' That's it,rm thinking,*' put the pence that were given 
him into his pocket, and hobbled away over the pave- 
ment of the flat tombstones. 

They sat' down, one at the head and the other at the 
foot of the grave. The shadow of the great Cathedral 
was over them, and the gloom of that adjacent hill, 
with its black pine-grove. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of graves were visible around them, in die 
uncertain moonlight— -grassy-turfs — deep'sunk slabs^ 
headstones — tablets — ^tombs and monuments, — but 
they saw nothing but that one single heap. The 
night was a raw early frost, but they felt it not — the 
dock on the tower of the Cathedral tolled eight, and 
die dull deep reverberating sounds were heard as if at 
distance, and no way regarding them ; but something 
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whke came before their eyes ; they both looked ^p, 
and, with a sudden superstitious fear, saw abeinglilke 
a ghost standing dose by the grave. 

** I would not have come here," said a hollow voice, 
which they recognised at once, '' if I had known who 
were, before me." Alice said, ^' Poor unhappy things 
we are all of us sinners ; there's no anger now in my 
heart towards thee, whatever there once may have 
been ; but I wish you would gang awa and sit down 
on a stane o'er by yonder, and leave me and my daugh* 
ter to ourselves^ ' The figure did so, and removed to 
a tomb within an angle of the Cathedral walls. 

Afler sitting a long long time, with few words, but 
many thoughts and feelings, till they were both 
forced to feel the chillness of the air, and of the grave 
covered with hoar-frost, Alice and Margaret rose up, 
and went to the place where the woman was still sit- 
ting. " Tell me what you can about my husband- 
but let it be in few words." — •' Four months ago he 
went to Edinburgh, with my consent, just to get a 
look of you all, as you well know. I was then thought 
to be dying, and he resolved to stay by me till I died. 
It is true what I am now saying, that I would have 
let him go away altogether, and leave me to my fate ; 
but he would not. He promised to me to return to you, 
and be reconciled to you after my death. But he grew 
suddenly worse than me, and is dead before this 
miserable sinner." — '^ Were you aye kind to him, when 
you saw he was dying ?" — '^ Ye*, I was kind to him. 
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He was yoor hiislMUid, net mme ; but the guilty cMi 
be kind to ene anoCber ; and I did all I could lot him 
an his death-bed ; bat» oh ! I have been long weak, 
weak^ indeed 1 — Look at theae bones^ and say that yon 
aie satisfied with my suftrings." The poor creature 
was thinly and miserably clad> and her emadaited body 
had little left for the decay of the grave. 

£very fiantest lemain of anger or 'aversion to the 
hoUow-voioed wretch died.away in the widow's bosom. 
S3&e knew not under what temptations^ or in what ig- 
norance the sin had been committed ; but she knew 
well what had been its punishment '' O tell me wh^e 
you hae sleepit Saturday^ Sunday^ aud Monday night» 
for you are bluidless and cauld^ like ane without food 
or shelter ?" — '* I do not remember where I fell down 
on the Saturday night ; on Monday night I was put 
into a cell> and let out in the morning ; and last night 
I came out to this church-yard^ where I heardhe was to 
be buried^ and I tried to sleep below a tomb> but it 
was bitter bitter cold. Yet all this cannot kill me, 
although I am far gone in a consumption — although 
my lungs are rotten — and although^ save the cold po« 
tatoes you saw on the table^ which I huddled into my 
lap that night as we left the room, as God is my wit- 
ness, have I had nothing since that time to eat 1" 

Margaret had a piece of biscuit in her pocket, which 
bad been given to her by some kind hand, on her jour- 
ney to Glasgow, and she held it out to the famished 
ghost. ' ^* Take it away, take it away, for I wish to 
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starve myself;" and with that she clutched it out of 
Margaret's hand^ and greedily devoured it. At the 
same timej she held her glaring eyes upon the girl, and 
muttered, — " I dashed you to the ground — I dashed 
you to the ground, and like a she-devil carried off your 
lather to sin and death, yet you pity me, and give me 
food !" 

Margaret and her mother, unable to bear any more 
of such horror, pointed to two or three shillings— it 
was all they had to spare— -on the tombstone; and 
forgetting their own griefs before such a spectacle, com- 
mitted her to God's mercy ; and leaving the diurch- 
yard as quickly as they could, retired to the house 
where they lodged* 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Thb widow and Margaret^ on their return home to 
Edinburgh^ found the two helpless creatures^ whom 
tfaey had left to the care of a neighbour^ perfectly well ; 
and Esther, whose thoughtful mind had prepared itself 
far the worst, heard of her father's death with resigna- 
tioQ and composure. No account was given to her of his 
last hour, for that would have unnecessarily distressed 
and haunted her tender heart in its darkness ; but she 
was let understand that he had died without apparent 
paiOjand in such a frame of mind as Christians could 
have desired. At the recital the tears quietly flowed 
down her cheeks from her sightless eyes, but there was 
no loud grief — and her feelings on this occasion partook 
of the equanimity of her whole character, which had 
grown up in silent pursuits peculiar to herself, and 
had seldom been disturbed by what more or less agi- 
tates all those who take a part, however humble, in the 
activity of life. No doubt, the appearance of the 
blind child sitting, as usual, at her work, with the 
same sweet smile upon her face, which no sorrow was 



I 
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sttfiered to scare away, and thinking within the sinless- 
ness of her silent heart of her father's former happi* 
ness — his going away from them — and his death at 
last^-^contributed much to restore to peace both her 
mother and sister. In her they saw a living lesson of 
lowly resignation. She had lost a natural protector for 
ever as well as they ; but she trusted to God in her 
blindness, and feared not that He would continue to 
her his inward light. Her fingers plied unceasingly 
their daily task ; and sometimes even she said, that, if 
it would not disturb them, she would sing them a 
song— and did so till the sweet sounds calmed their 
melancholy hearts. The goodness of God was, in- 
deed, constantly visible to them in the unbroken hap- 
piness of this girl ; and often, when she herself knew 
not that any eyes were looking at her, those both of 
her mother and Margaret drew from her placid counte- 
nance unspeakable comfort. 

They both felt that to repine at the decrees of Pro- 
vidence was not only fruitless, but sinfuL While there 
was life, there was hope; but now Walter Lyndsay 
was not, and their souls submitted. Theirs was not a 
barren religion ; but under it their hearts sent up both 
feelings and thoughts. They had never been hard upon 
him, when he lived, in their conversations about the un- 
happy man ; they had been prepared to welcome back 
the sinner with all love to his home ; and now, that all 
such fears, hopes, and affections, were buried in the 

grave, they looked on that life which was henceforth to 

10 
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lot, and turned themselves to endure its hard« 
ahips^ and to discharge its duties. Often did they see 
each otber's tears — ^and tears there were shed by both, 
which each knew of^ only for herself, in dark and 
silent midnights. These, Nature would not yield up, 
in the passionate selfishness of brooding sorrow, even 
to religion ; but they interfered not with the more tran- 
quil hours of stated emplojrment. The family were now, 
as before, regular and industrious : and the hum of the 
litde school revived, like the sound of a hive of bees 
when the doud-shadows have again let out the sun- 
dune* 

Among the affluent there is sometimes a luxury of 
grief which is altogether unknown to the poor. There 
is such a thing as a pampered sorrow which the heart 
dierishes without being aware of its own selfish enjoy- 
ment Indolent, perhaps, and called to the discharge 
of no duties, the mourners give themselves up to the 
indulgence of feelings which are known to be natu- 
ral, and which they conceive of as amiable, till the re- 
membrance of the loss sustained becomes evidently 
fainter and Winter in a mind still surrounded with the 
ecxmforts and blessings of life ; and at last the afflicted 
return to their usual avocations without having under- 
g(me much real or soul-searching and heart-humbling 
distress. But in the abodes of poverty, there is no room, 
no leisure, for such indulgence. On the very day that 
death smites a dear object, the living are called by ne- 
cessity, not to lie down and weep, but to rise up and 

I. 
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work. The daily meal must be set out by th^ awn 
hands^ aldiough there is in the house one cold mouth 
to be fed no more ; and^ in the midst of occupationa 
needful for them who 8urvive> must preparations be 
made for returning, decently, dust to dust* This is 
real sorrow and suffering; but, although sharp, the 
soul is framed to sustain it;^-and sighing and 8ob« 
bing, weeping and wailing, groans heaved in wilful im- 
piety, outcries to a cruel Heaven, and the delirious 
tearing of hair, these are not the shows ci gnef which 
Nature exhibits on the earthen floors, and beneath the 
smoky rafters of the houses of the poor. The gre«^ 
and eternal law of death is executed there in an awful 
silence ; and then the survivors go, each his way^ up- 
on his4>wn especial duty which is marked out to him, 
and which he must perform, or perhaps he and th^ 
family utterly perish. 

Under such circumstances, the discharge of doty is 
painful, indeed«-.-but it is also cousoling. If the heart 
then knoweth its own bitterness, so knoweth it also 
the sweet infusion of resigned faith..— If the lather -of 
th^ house die, the fire must still be lighted-*>the floor 
swept — the board spread-..the cradle rocked^ that 
holds one, since morning, an car^^n* Not otherwise 
will God feed the poor. But the hand is connected 
with the heart— and both must exert themselves to 
procure peace. So was it now with this family* Every 
thing went on as before. They all wore mournings-*- 
and, when the scholars left them to themselves, th^ 
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room was more silent than formerly-i-and there were> 
as yet, fewer visits from neighbours. Natural feding^ 
wliose troth and sincerity^ in such cases, is a surer 
guide than the artificial delicacy of custom, kept the 
fiunilies in the lane fbr a while slooi, except on very 
shcvrt visits. But in a few weeks smiles were seen on 
the &ces hoth of Alice and Margaret, when friendly 
greetings were interchanged — ^^questions and replies 
passed between them all on ordinary topics, just as 
befi)re^^-end'both took, or seemed to take, the same in* 
terest as ever in the goings-on of that narrow and ob«- 
aeine little world. 

Indeed, they bodi felt now that death was mercy* 
Sin had mined his soul for evar in this worlil— -and 
had he been permitted to return to them, it might on- 
ly have been to witness the gradual dissolution of a 
fiame preyed on by the most incuraUe of all diseases, 
vemorse. A . good husband and father had he been for 
many many years ; and the widow and the daughter 
dared humbly to hope, that, as he had died in the re- 
gion that promises remission of sins, he mi^t not b^ 
exdudad, guilty as he had been> j&mn the kingdom of 
Heaven. Had they thought that the prayers of the liv- 
ing would change the doom of the dead, they would, 
iddeed> have worn the floor with their knees ; but, in 
spite of all those natural emotions that have made such 
a bdief hbfy in other religions, they knew that the de* 
cree had gone forth — and, from the pages of the Bibl^ 
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they only ventured to draw a firm trusty that he was 
among the number of smn^s that were saved. 

This affliction served too to remove from poor Mar- 
garet's mind the image of Harry Needham. That 
bright dream had been short indeed — and now it ap* 
peared dim in the distance. Sometimes he seemed 
to be sitting by her side— and his loud merry voice 
startled her in the stiUness of the room^ when nothing 
was said at their work. But the soul loses hold of the ob- 
jects of its delight, and would in vain ding to unfading 
love, when the beloved is dead and gone. She thought 
then of Laurence, without the friend who as he said 
swung in the hammock next to his own ; — and all sadder 
remembrances faded away, as she hoped that her bro- 
ther would soon return. Her heart was formed for affec- 
tion. All that she had given to her fkther now sought 
her mother's piUovr — and almost all that her drown- 
ed lover had inspired, now followed h^ brother 
over the distant seas. To deaden the feelings of a 
heart— so young — so pure — so unselfish — and so pious, 
was not in the power of any thing but death. 

In little more than a month after their return, it 

happened, too, that they received a visit frcmi one whose 

visits were, indeed, always a blessing to the poor. Miss 

Wedderbume was young — not much above twenty*- 

but, although not averse to the innocent amusements 

find gaieties of youth, and well qualified to grace and 

adorn all parties, of which these were the occasion, she 

had thought on the mournful spirit of human life, and 

1 
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how she might best relieve some of its secret miseries. 
She lodced not on the population of her native city^ as 
upon beings alien to her — ^but often observed^ as it 
passed hy, the countenance that bore marks of some* 
tiling deeper than mere common anxieties^ and found 
oat the gloomy places to which the eye^ dull or red 
with weepings retired at night after long hours of 
toil. .She knew that it was in her power to relieve, at 
least, much temporal distress, and that charity, even 
in its lowest sense, is the most Christian of virtues. 
If a family wanted bread, or salt, she could often 
prcxmre it for them — and she knew that a very little 
added to the earnings of industry, would often change 
penury into comfort. She flew not upon wings to the 
dwellings of the poor^^-for she was no angel — but she 
walked quietly on feet— for she was a woman, with a 
heart true to the virtues of her sex. On a bed of 
down, she forgot not those who lay upon straw — the 
glare of light in her own opulent house blinded not 
the eye of her mind to the glimmer of the hovel-hearth 
—and while she enjoyed, with gratitude, all the com- 
forts which affluence gave her, she remembered that 
diere were such things as cold, hunger, and thirst, in 
diis world. Therefore, this young and lovely gentle- 
woman was not an utter stranger to the hidden tene- 
ments of the poor, huddled together in the obscurity 
of a large town. Her charities were not ostentatious 
-—they were little talked of in drawing-rooms and sa- 
loons, idthough, perhaps, they sometimes received. 
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what seemed there to be their due, a sneer — ^but her 
name was a spell in many miserable places — her £acc 
gladdened the sickly child, even in its cradle— at her 
voice the din and anger of the wretched o^n ceased — 
and her alms, given in the spirit of knowledge and 
love and religion, were truly a boon of charity, and 
therefore they were blessed. 

Nor, in giving sustenance to the bodies of the poor, 
did she forget their souls. But she had learned to say 
her prayers by her mother's knees^ surrounded with 
plenty and with peace ; the daily bread she asked from 
God had been laid before her at all tunes, and never had 
been wanting ; her heart had been taught to feel for 
others, but as yet had suffered few severe aQictions of 
its own ; that heart she might know in its simplicity, 
in its happiness, and in its untried virtue, but all this^ 
she was well aware, entitled her not to judge the life 
of others, to whom God had given a far other doom. 
Ignorance she pitied rather than condemned ; vice, to 
which her pure«nature, fortified by religion, and fos- 
tered in peace, had always been a stranger, did not se- 
parate from her sympathy the erring children of men ; 
of temptations which she had never been called upon 
to withstand, she acknowledged the power when she 
saw others giving way ; and feeling that the Christian 
religion was addressed to beings liable to sin, she learnt 
from it to believe that sin abounded, and therefore did 
not retreat in horror or disgust from iniquities that steep- 
ed the bread of the poor in something bitterer than theif 
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tears* By the New Tettameat she tried herself, and 
felt that she was in too niany things wanting ; by the 
same Boolf: she tried others too ; and when she beheld 
▼ioe> error, or guilty then with humility and compassion 
she knew the awful meaning of those words, " Lead us 
not into temptation^ but deliver us from evil." 

Miss Wedderburne, therefore, sought not to make 
converts to any peculiar creed^ till she had first made 
omverts from sin, and it was not iill she had lent her 
aid to put a fire on the heardi, and a meal upon the 
table^ that she spoke of those sentiments that wpuld 
make the light of the one cheerful, and the taste of the 
other BTweet. The spirit of religion was, in her opi- 
nion, gradually to rise out of the spirit of humanity ; 
and till the father and mother of a family attended to 
their household cares, and wished that their children 
should be clothed and fisd, she fear^ th^t religious 
advice and conversation might be thrown away. She 
used no words unintelligible $o uninstructed minds ; 
enforced no doctrine or points of feith till she saw 
hearts willing to receivj^ the spirit of Christianity ; and 
even then, remembered that th^ New Testament was 
for all the human race, and that she, in her own ig- 
norance, which ^h^ knew to be great, was not to lay 
down imperatively the laws of Christ^ She went not 
into hovels to harangue, but to leavj^ behind her such 
charity as might benefit both body and soul; remem- 
bering that we have aU one qommon human heart;, an^ 
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that no thought or feelmg true to nature^ and expressed 
meekly and earnestly^ is likely to be often r^eated 
iiritbout finding its way sooner or later into almost any 
bosom. She thus never left the poor and ignorant Biid 
vicious^ perplexed^ confounded^ and irritated by words 
they could not understand^ or of whidi they were un- 
willing to admit the painful truth ; but if at one viait 
she did but a little, at another she hoped to do more^ 
and to accomplish at last a slow but a sure refarma* 
tion. 

It may easily be supposed what a blessing at such a 
time as this was a visit from such a person to the fa- 
mily of the Lyndsays. At her very first entrance, 
they knew her to be 'a friend. No airs of condescen- 
sion^ no pride of superior knowledge^ no conscious- 
ness of alms-giving were with MissWedderbume. She 
stepped like a lady as she was across the threshold- 
saluted Alice and Margaret as if they were h^r equals 
-^and so they most assuredly were — «nd then sat 
down without intrusion by their fire-side. The old der- 
gjrman of the parish had told her their story, so there 
was no need of any painftil conversation. She offered^ 
at any time they chanced to need such assistance^ to 
lend them money^— and said with a smile^ that, at all 
ev^ts, she would be a good customer to the blind 
basket-maker. She saw at once that Mrs Lyndsay 
was a woman of intelligence and amiable character. 
A Ssw words can tell that to the ear of one like Miss 
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Wedderbame* As to Margaret, even this young lady, 
who was fiMmiHar with the fairest beauties of her native 
land, could not help being startled at the appearance of 
such a being in such a dwelling. But the same good 
sense and fine feeling that made her speak with respect 
to the mother, prompted her to speak with nothing 
more than kindness to the daughter. She did not 
Iwjk, surprised to see loveliness in a low station ; she 
^d not praise it as many might have done ; nor, in- 
deed, did she long think of it, when she saw Margaret 
moving about the room, at her mother's bidding, with 
such ordered and staid steps, and heard her answers 
to any questions so full of sense, and simplicity, and un- 
embarrassed modesty. Never before had she been so 
deeply interested in the welfare of any two human be« 
ings so little known to her ; and, after sitting an hour, 
during which time blind Esther, who had been visiting 
a school-girl, came smiling in unled, and, when told 
there was a lady in the room, dropt a curtsey towards 
her, as if she had her sight. Miss Wedderbume rose 
«nd shook hands with them all, and then benignantly 
ttying that she would be not an unfrequent visitor, 
took her departure. 

That day was the beginning of a new life to them 
alL They felt their hearts cheered and strengthened 
by being admitted into communion with one so mani- 
festly good. Margaret's heart yearned towards her 
nith a delightful feeling of admiration, love, gratitude, 
and reverence. Esther said she would know that 
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voice i^jaiii, if the was not to heir it for years to oome; 
and the widow tbongiit diat if she were to be called 
awa j> here is one who will be a friend to my orphans 
•—God bless her and hers for ever ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Another year came rounds and it was ushered in 

by the dwellers in this lane with the usual homely re- 

JoidDgs. A livelier stir was among their dark rooms 

for a day or two^ and merriment more eager from the 

Kvere and ofte^ desponding toil with whidbi it was^ 

for a short term^ contrasted. Some families made it a 

truly happy festival^ in which one spirit of disencunb- 

^'Cfed gladness prevailed^ from the old man in his ej- 

bow chair to the very child in the cradle. Too many, 

perhaps^ gave way, in their idleness^ to vulgar and 

^eu vicious indulgences, aggravating the evils of p€^ 

^C3rty, which they were vainly seeking to assuage ; 

while no douht others, too dispirited by the pressure 

of want or sickness to admit jollity within their doors, 

gave a hasty welcome to the New-year which to them 

was the commencement of another twelve-month^ 

Weary labour, and felt that they could afford no mor^ 

^ a foolish festival* Nor were there wanting many 

wlio sickened at the very sound of the annual gaieties—- 

^luwe who since that last celebration had lost perhaps 
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their all — ^the employment by which they had livedo or 
the parents or diildren^ without whom life was now 
but a burden. Still the spirit of joy was prevalent over 
the city. On the whole, there was happiness ; and dull 
or dim faces kept out of the way ; so that almost all 
who were visible at windows, at their doors, cm: upon 
the streets, wore the looks of contentment and satis- 
£iction. 

The Lyndsays did not shut their door against the 
glee that was laughing in the lane. " I wish you a 
happy New-year," was, indeed, a salutation which could 
not send its cheerfulness far into the heart of the wi- 
dow. Scenes were yet present before her eyes little 
indeed akin to mirth, — and the loud laughter that 
rung around was hard to be borne when she thought 
of that room in the Laigh-Wynd, and the burial-ground 
of Glasgow Cathedral. But she had strength of heart 
to return courteous greetings to all her neighbours ; 
and then going into the room where she slept, she 
dosed the shutters, and lay down for an hour on 
her bed, shedding floods of tears for the sake of her 
dead Walter. Margaret's mind yielded to the cheer- 
f\ilne88 about her ; and she dressed herself in her beA 
attire to attend a tea-party with her friend Mary 
Mitchell. Esther sang several songs to the neigh- 
bours as they came dropping in, and who said, they 
thought they were entitled to ask that fiivour on a 
New-year's day ; while poor Marion, with a new gau- 
dy ribband round her waist, seemed happy as a May* 
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day queen ; and but for the sudden and causeless com* 
iBgand going of her wayward smiles^ would not have 
appeared to be in any thing different from other hu- 
man beings. All days in the year were alike to her ; 
but abe saw that there was something happy— -she 
blew not what— and repeated the customary words 
ahe beard around^ sometimes carelessly^ as if they 
meant nothing, and sometimes with a momentary ear- 
nestness aa if her spirit, darkened as it was^ caught a 
glimpse of the light of humanity, and saw something 
more distinctly in the appearances of this mortal life. 

The poor people who inhabited this lane did right 
to make the most of their annual festivities^ for it was 
to be a l<mg time before such merriment was again to 
sound between its narrow walls. The Typhus Fever 
had been showing itself here and there throughout the 
winter, and it now took possession of these old wood- 
en tenements — creeping on^ week after week^ from one 
dark dwelling to another, till at last the long , steep 
bne held more than a hundred sick^ and life was gasp- 
ing with difficulty on a multitude of be4s. For some 
time, it was known that the fever was somewhere in 
die lane ; but few seemed to know in what house. But 
Boon the young girls that were wont to go tripping 
down to the well^ morning and evenings were not so 
frequent, and elderly persons took their place. Within 
a month after the first rumour of disease, every third 
or fourth house had its patients, and several small fu- 
nerals had left the lane. The careless passenger, hur«i 
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rying along on his own bnsineGis down this Iharoa^li- 
fare betwem street and street^ knew not that tiiedyin^ 
and the dead were on both sides^ and that he was sur^ 
rounded by the dose air of contagion; 

Mrs Lyndsay was now a good deal broken dowti ; 
and her mind took the alarm^ wh^ she found that tlie 
fever was below and around her house. She thongfat 
at first of leaving the lane altogether^ but she had no 
means ; and, besides^ what house in city or country is 
safe from the visit she feared ? For herself ^le had no 
apprehensions ; but should Margaret be taken ill; what 
would become of them all ? Her terrors were too pain- 
ful to be hidden from Margaret^ and she wasnotfiHind 
wanting in cheering and consoling trust. Her health 
was at that time better than it had ever beezi> and the 
friendship of Miss Wedderburne had lifted her up even 
above herself^ and made her look on existence with 
liess trepidation than she had for a while been able tf» 
do after her father^s death. Her soul threw off every 
shadov^ of selfish fear^ nor did she^ on her own ac- 
count^ lose one hour's sleep^ when she knew that the 
fever was coming towards them down the lane. "She 
saw now so distinctly that her mother*s very lii^^ and 
that of her poor sisters^ depended upon her eitertions; 
tiiat^ instead of trembling for her own sake^ she i^t; 
m the generous expansion of her loving heart, that she' 
was perfectly safe. No retired hut, in a garden of its" 
own, far away in the coimtry by a river side, would 

have seemed a safer place for her than this airless and 

10 
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crowded Ume^ where infection had penetrated through 
the timbers <^ all the overhanging buildings. But she 
felt that her services might be needed night and day^ 
and her pure soul was ready to watch by the sick«bed. 
She hid no reason to- thinks even for a moment^ that 
their house w^uld escape j and several times^ during 
every day^ she went. into some silent corner^ and for- 
tified her heart ^th prayer* 

The scholars, of course, all staid away, for the school* 

room would have been a den of infection. One day the 

thoughtful little £imily were all sitting together at their 

vodc, when Esther laid aside some straw she had been 

I^tiiig, and said, '^ I am weary^ weary, and must lie 

^OWQ.** She spoke somewhat sadly, and could not 

hdp giving a deep sigh. H^ mother and Margaret 

t<^her to bed, and she lay down without speaking, 

« if something aocrowful were passing within her 

*wL « Esdier, my bairn, you are not very ill surely 

*-«>I wish you would i^eak.'' Esth^ said with a low 

trembling voice, " It's the fever,— .and I fear, I fear, 

^ I am ^aun to be ta'en away*** Tears followed 

^'^'^ words, and another long melancholy sigh. Mar« 

&f^ kissed her cheek, and applied her very softest 

t^i^cbrest voice to the poor child's ear ; but her soul 

^^ disquieted within her, and would not be comfort- 

^ Hie fear of death was upon her ; and innocent 

^ die was, and incapable of harming any thing t)f 

^'& creation, yet she had always seemed to think 

^idi quaking awe of the world to come. Visions, or 
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sounds^ or inconceivable thoughts^ had yisited fkesr in 
ber blindness from l^e region of sleeps and notr the 
barmless bang trembled as if she had been a great 
nnner. 

The slow fire ihat had been kindled in her veins 
was not to be eitingaished^ and it continued to burn 
on, day after day, as if smothered and kept down^ but 
not like a dying flame. Weakness, weariness, depres- 
sion, and anxiety preyed upon the poor victim with 
visible ravages, and every morning the daylight show- 
ed a face touched anew by the fingers of death* Moan* 
ings came from her continually, and her mind wan- 
dered, — ^not as such an innocent mind might have been 
thought to wander in delirium, but through ghastly 
and hideous places, that gave utterance to miserable 
words. Her mother was often unable to sit by her 
bed-side, when such terrible thoughts were heard pier- 
cing her Esther's soul ; but Margaret, strong in youths 
stood the trial, and sat till sleep, or some other un- 
known mystery, set free her sister's brain from the 
phantoms. There was no want of medical advice. 
All that human skill could do was done ; but the fevev 
lurked in the strong-holds of life, and by no power 
was to be expelled. Three weeks thus wore away— 
and if Esther was like death, sometimes lying without 
motion on her bed, so was Margaret, moving about con- 
tinually with her sweet face now like ashes, and her 
limbs weakened by want of rest. Her mother did all she 
could— but that was little,— -for she was notable, wiUi* 
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out «HHtaBoe^ to nae ftom her bed^ and sometimes 

On Margaret depended every 
ddn^hbour^ who cared nothing 
for inlfrtiim, came in to assist her^ and sat up with 
her, night about, with the a£Bicted child. 

Bvty alas I the widow had now her own patient with 
her in the other room, for Marion also took the feveTi 
and with her it was more rapidly mortal. A few days' 
flickDesB were all that the innocent had to suffer. Her 
few thon^ts were locked up^ and she never spoke af« 
ter the third day of the fever^ except about an hour 
befcne she died. She then ojiened her eyes ; and her 
aool, as if deared firom the mists that for years had 
bewildered it> uttered some intelligible expressions of 
We towards her mother* Her face had a less vacant 
look^ and her eyes remained fixed upon those of her 
iDodier^ instead of glancing away suddenly, as they 
had been long used to do. ** Naething sae sweet as 
the sound o* Psalms in the kirk on the Sabbath-day— 
! mother, naething sae sweet ! God must love the 
floimd of our Esther's singing-— I think I hear't the 
noo. They say angels sing." These were her last 
vords; and her mother thought that God had sent 
back reason to her soul, at the very moment that he 
was taking it up to Heaven. 

While Marion lived, her mother felt towards her a 
We deeper than even she could herself know ; but 
when her little bosom ceased to move, all was hushed 
in tfast mother's heart The death of so utterly helpless 

M 
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a being was wept over by natural tears ; but it could 
not^ on her own account^ be hanenUd. As long as 
her pulse beat> her mother had watched her as if up- 
on her life her own had hung ; and many^ indeed^ were 
the recollections of bypast things gathered round that 
helpless head ; but when her Maker took to himself 
the soul which^ in his inscrutable wisdom^ he had dark- 
ened during its short sojourn on earthy a melancholy 
mystery seemed at ah end— and one all imfit for this 
lifb had been merciAiUy removed. She had been hap- 
py in her mild derangement ; so tenderly treated that 
no haifdshlp had reached her ; no bodily miseries had 
erer painfully perplexed and confounded her stricken 
soul ; but her imperfect speech had often been about 
birds and flowers in their beauty^ and the litUe she did 
know wai^ all of kindness and love. Therefore her 
mother and Margaret both stood looking calmly upon 
her faoe->nov7 pleasing and intelligeiit in deaths as if 
she had enjoyed perfect reason ; while her smile^ that 
ill life had been so wavering and inconstant^ was im- 
liioveable now^ and liable to no change but that of fast 
lipi^roaching decay. 

In such extreme affliction^ the presence of Miss Wed- 
derburhe Would^ indeed^ have been an unspeakable 
blessing ; but she could not, consistently with her 
most sacred duties, visit her poor friends during the 
prevalehce of an infectious malady. She had at home 
two young sisters of her own^ not so old as Esther and 
Marion^ and she did not think that she ought to en- 

n 
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them, by attendk^ iX aadi sick-beds.. Her 

motberj too;^ laid a posdliye prohibition up<»i her ; and^ 

tfaerefote, she informed the Lyndsays^ that sh^ could 

not see them in tbeir distress. But she sent thezti 

wine, food> and money^ and medical attendance — and 

lo8(t no opportiinily of conveying to them proofs of 

her unabated affection and regard. Her yirtuea were 

not founded in prudenfce> but they Were guarded and 

guided by it ; she saw distinctly llie marks which con- 

scieiiee,4et on the scale of. duty; and as £ir as blind 

mortala can act in the light of their imperfect wisdom^ 

she never sacrificed to generous impulses that higher 

good» whose knowledge is a product of the thoughtful 

heart. All that Christian charity could give to the 

Lyndsays she gave> . except her presence ; and glad 

wore both the widoi^ and Margaret, that their bene* 

ftctress was not reposed to death in their dwelling. 

They knew her motives, ,and felt that in this, as in 

every thing el^, her conduct waa wise and pious* 

What misery woidd. have been added to all tiie^ 

Uoir sttfferedi hi^d infection been carried from dieir 

house into that of her .who was their best earthly 

ftiend? And if it had sent to the grave those two 

beautiful diildren, whom, sometimes, she had brought 

with her to ihe lane-^the pensive Harriet, with the 

dark eyes and raven locks, and Frances, the fairy, 

with golden hair, and eyes so light blue in the lustre 

of their perpetual smiles ! 

But although Miss Wedderbume visited not the 
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house, yet she seemed to be often present in Estber^s 
clelirlous dreams. " O, kind lady ! do you come to 
eomfort the poor blind lassie on her deatii-bed ! Keep 
hold o* my hands^ that they may not tear me frae you. 
Hear how the great serpent is hissing — the dxzgaa 
who devours the soul!" Her mother and Margaret 
took her hands, as the child wished, for ihey hoped 
that the touch might change the horror of her dreams. 
They also repeated to each other the name of her 
whom Esther was dreaming of, that it might reach her 
apirit through her imsleeping ear, and make her think 
that her guardian angel was by her bed-side. Lovei 
and grief, and pity, made both these simple creatures, 
Alice and Margaret, skilful in ministering to a mind 
diseased. They watched and followed every changing 
mood of Esther's mind, which they had long known 
•o well / and none but themselves could have been 
able to relieve, as they often did, the agitations that 
disease was exciting in that soul, which, when the. bo^ 
dy Was in health, lay serene in its beauty and its hap- 
piness, like some small secluded glen, where a rivulet 
murmurs on dear in all weathers — where, sometimes, 
up springs the lark with a song, and on whose gentle 
braes are lying, in the sunshine, a little peaceM flock. 
'^ Look, mother — the expression of her £ice is quite 
changed all at once— far happier ; you need not fear 
to look on it now !" Alice gazed upon her child, and 
two or three big tears fell upon her face. Esther put 
]ip her hand and wiped them away. ** Is that you. 
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Morgnrety weeping for me ? Dry up your tears, and 

^weep no more. For I have awaked frae a fearsome 

dream. How is Marion ?"—.'' Our Marion is with 

the Lord>" said Alice with a cakn voice. '^ And I, 

mother, may this night be with her in Heaven I Is 

the Lady near me ? or was she but in a dream ?" — 

They tried to hush Esther's voice-— for they both 

fieaied that, in her extreme weakness, such an effort 

was dangerous. *' O Death I where is thy sting ?«— 

O Grave i where is thy victory ?" said the blind 

child with her usual clear and silver voice, that 

sounded for a moment strong, as if she had been 

about to sing a hymn. Her eyelids had all along 

been shut — and they never opened more; her pale 

lips remained just as they were while she was speak* 

mg— -and not even a sigh was heard when her puro^ 

sphit took its flight to Heaven.! 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mar&arst laid her inothcar had now lived nearly 
two months alone ; and they^had foeeome reconciled to 
ihe sflence of their new condition. The stool on which 
Esther used to sit^ and her own little round oak-table, 
on whidi her hands so readily found the li^test straw 
as she was indastriously pursuing her ingenious wos^ 
weire not retiooved into the other room, but stood as 
before, and were often looked at as something sacre^ 
belonging to the beloved dead. The few articles of 
her workmanship, some of them unfinished, were laid 
aside in a place where nothing could injure them, not 
to be parted with, but kept during her mother's life- 
time as precious memorials of one who had knowabut 
little sorrow and no sin. It was sad to miss her voice 
that sung so sweetly to the passing hours— to hear no 
more her soft cautious footsteps stealing along the floor. 
That voice was already as the voice of other years— < 
and those footsteps, deadened in memory by the 
weight of two months' solitary resignation, fiuntly 
sounded in the souls of the survivors, like something 
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long aiiioe heard in « dreanu Bat, according as the 
too distinct images of soise faded away under the soft* 
cning power of time^ and relieved th^ir hearts from 
too severe a pressorcj did all purely spiritual remem^ 
hfinees deepen thercj till her mother and sister came 
at kst to see only their Esther's soul. H^r name now 
gave no pang; it wad pronounced hy them both with* 
out findteringj but in a low and solemn voice ; and al- 
ways at that word a more serene stillness seemed to 
ove rsprea d the room, and a heav^y communion^ as 
ef morlal and immortal, to subsist between them and 
her who bad gone to Heaven. 

Nor was poor Marion fixrgotten* A thousand little 
tender cares and anxieties had daily watched that 
hetpless creatorej and never had she been allows 
ed to disappear, for many minutes, from the sight 
of her mother or her sister. A £uailiar object at all 
times to their eyes, yet never had a profound interest 
kft the inexpressive face of the innocent; and with in« 
oesasnt and yearning affiection had they tended her 
whom €bd had sent so utterly weak into this world. If 
at any time sidmess or pain afflicted her, how tender- 
ly had they ever treated such a patient J Her soul, al« 
though daricened, was yet made of imperishable light. 
The poor creature could repeat her prayers, nor could 
it be known by others, what thoughts came wander* 
iug into her spirit, when she too knelt down, and 
Uded her little harmless hands before God. Certain 
it was, diit her nature was restored and revived dur^- 
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tag her dying hours ; and the intelligence that had re- 
Tiflited her countenance at last now enabled her mother 
and sister to accompany her in thought to heaven, and 
to see there, not only all tears wiped away from her 
eyes, but all darkness rolled off for ever from her im- 
mortal spirit. 

It was thus, that, by the middle of May, per&ct 
peace was in the widow's house. Laurence frequent- 
ly wrote home, and always in affection, hope, and hi^ 
piness* They who had been unfit for this world had 
been mercifully removed. Margaret, now a young wo- 
man in the perfection of her youth, and instructed by 
sorrow in the duties of life, had no gloom in her eyes 
but such as passed by like a cloud ; and the widow 
herself, although she had buried much joy in the 
grave, had yet enough to bestow upon that sole survi- 
vor, and felt that round her were'now entwined all the 
threads of love and of life. 

• The disease had now left the lane, and every thing 
went on as before. A good many scholars came back to 
school ; but a few that had been among Margaret's chief 
favourites were to return no more. The hum of ntuc- 
muring voices was again heard from morning till noon> 
and, by degrees, tones once familiar were forgotten. 
.The happy children, although some of them had lost 
their sisters in that fever, danced and laughed and 
played as before ; death might take them away into his 
dark chambers, but life kept joyful all that belonged 
to her; and the thoughtless creatures no moire looked 
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md, becnue tlicir odhDpanioin had been carried to thcf 
gnwe, tlian the flowers of the field pme away when 
&et.have txanqiled down their sisters blooming by their 
ades an. the same dewy turf. 

Margaret Lyndsay had readied that time of life 
when the sool grows as much in one single year as 
dming all its previous existence. Thoughts formerly 
dim or transient were now dear and permanent in her 
Hund ; many fedings about her own estate^ and that 
af odier human beings^ crowded in upon her heart as 
if from a new-qpened source ; things that formerly 
passed before her eyes unobserved or not understood, 
BOW were seen to be manifestations of good or of evil, 
misery or happiness; the chances and changes that' 
had diversified her own humble lot were now beheld 
by her at work all around ; the future, although it 
lay before her shut up in darkness, was often pierced 
by the involuntary power of her soul; and feeling 
that a destiny yet unknown lay upon her, that might 
be severe; she thought of herself and her condition of- 
tlfsa with a solemn awe that never dashed her fortitude; 
but that tamed her smiles, and gave to a countenance; 
naturally bright and cheerful, a permanent expression, 
abnost of sadness, which it was impossible to behold 
without emotion in one so very young and so very 
beautiful. 

At such a period of life, the friendship of Miss 
Wedderbume assisted the benign and gradous power 
«f Nature. Her refined manners were insensibly imi- 
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tsted by Margaret, whose own diaracter waa .ao aua« 
ceptible ofeleganoe; her elevated aentiineiits found 
in the pure heart of the orphan a soil whece they at. 
once took root and grew ; and the delightfal aenae of 
aelf-worthinesa that was thus inspired hy an equal 
communion with one whom she thought so far supc 
rior to herseli^ not only in rank^ but in knowledge and 
in virtue, expanded all the fiuodties of her beings and 
made the humble creature rejoice in a meek and luu 
presumptuous confidence. Above aU the oth^ kind«* 
nesses of Miss Wedderbume> in Margaret'a hearty was 
her kindness to her poor mother^ who was always per^ 
fectly happy for several days after a visit from their 
benefactress. Nothing delighted her daughter so 
much as to see honour done to hex mother's diaracter. 
Well did she know its sorely-tried and unfailing ^t* 
cellence, suppcurted by £uth; and. while Miss Wedn 
derbume sat speaking to her parent, Margaret would 
be mute» listening to instruction that came withdouUe 
force from the lips of that enlightened lady, ^ yet un<« 
afflicted, but the friend of affliction, and fromtJie lifia 
of a poor widow that had drank deep of the cup of 
grief, but had found at the bottom not bitter dr^s, but 
the pure waters of comfort and peace* 

But the visits of Miss Weddtrbume did not turn 
away the hearts of the widow and her. daughter from 
their lowly neighbours. During all the infections 
sickness that had at last thinned the house, those 
neighbours had been found wanting in none of those 
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chrtmi whiA faumaii beings owe one anotbcir^ more es. 

psdaHy «t siieh times. Many ci&eta, too, had expe^^ 

rienced tiie Idndhess of this same lady^ or of her fitiends, 

in the same ^^ctions ; and in! the evenii^gs when cmi 

or two of those humble folk came to sit for an hour by 

the TBgle, they often spoke of Miss Wedderbume^ and 

of the loydmess which a charitable life gave to the fiar<« 

eit lady. The firiendship of such a being was too great 

snd deep & blessing to aieaken pride. The gratitude 

it inspired went into the depth of the heart; and, when 

AHee and Margaret thought within themselves what 

would have become of them but for her^ they felt no 

inclination to elevate themselves above the poorest 

of the poor^ but to fall down upon their knees before 

Him who had sent one to comfort them in their dis^ 

tRss, to support their bodies with needful food^ and to 

Aeex ^beir spiHts within them by the beauty of holi-^ 



Margaret had another friend^ one in the same rank 
of hie with herself^ whose cold and heartless conduct 
towards her at this time gave her affectionate heart 
modi pain — that was Mary Mitchell. ' During the 
time the fever was in the house^ Margaret thought 
little of her absence^ although she wondered that no 
inipnries ever came firom her through the neighbours; 
bat now that the lane was safe, it seemed cruel in her 
never to caH upon her fHend after such great loss. 
it happened that Margaret was taking a walk by her- 
fd^ one quiet evening, in the Meadows, when she met 
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Mary Mitchell^ and in the impulse of her warm beart^ 
she cordially took her by the handji and with a, half 
upbraiding smile^ asked why old friends should be 
fbrgotten ? After some intermission^ Mary seemed g;lad 
to see her^ and they walked along as they used to do in 
othei: days. But Mary soon became cold and reservedy 
aiid would not speak freely either about herself or her 
former friend. Margaret soon saw and felt that there 
was a change in her heiurt ; and that change ^ve 
her pain^ for she had loved Mary well^ and had be^ 
stowed upon one~ who had not much that was amiable 
about her but goodrhumour, a free share of the affec- 
tion that was overflowing in her youngs innocent, and 
happy heart. To lose the kindness of a human being, 
and one of her own age and condition, was so painfril 
to Margaret Lyndsay, that the tears trickled down her 
c3ieek. As she was going to say something tender to 
Mary, if possible to rekindle old affections, a young 
gentleman met them, and familiarly shook hands with 
her companion, whose face blushed with pleasure and 
Confusion. He was evidently much above their con- 
dition, and spoke to Mary with an air of confidence 
and condescension. In a few minutes he went away^ 
and the two girls sitting down on a bench together, 
Margaret ventured to say, that such as they were 
ought not, on any account, to have such acquaintance. 
Mary seemed displeased and irritated, and eaid that 
she was old enough to take care of herself, and want- 
ed no advice. Free as Margaret was in her nature 
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fexn all suspicion^ she knew in sadness that Mary 

Mitchell was now a lost girl. Her dress — her air her 

speech— -her countenance^ all had undergone a sort of 

diange. That careless and cheerful laughter was gone> 

and something evidently lay upon her mind that damp- 

ed her spirits. Margaret knew at once that her com-? 

panion^ with whom she had spent so many innocent 

hours^ had fallen either into gross imprudence^ or into 

guilt ; and she boldly said^ taking her kindly by the 

hand, '^ Mary,^ Mary, O be warned by me, and never 

speak to that person more. If you do, you will be 

mined for ever, and all your, family brought to sor-* 

row and disgrace."-—^' Margaret Lyndsay, I wish you 

would look after your own doings, and let me alone to 

jadge for myself. I never went a-sailing in boats 

with a sweetheart on a Sabbath-day. You have as 

much reason to repent as I have." This was a cruel 

blow to Margaret's heart, and her hand, that held 

Mary's, insensibly let go its hold. Never could she 

tfamk of Harry Needham without tears ; and now the 

very hour of his death was brought biack before her — <. 

the rush of the waters — ^d her own often repented 

lin. Her heart began to sob as it would break, and it 

was some time before she could speak., ''' Aye, aye> 

Mary! I behaved 01, indeed, on that unhappy day, 

and if I were to live till I was ninety years old, never, 

never, could I forget it, nor cease to acknowledge my 

great guilt."— ^' Then why attack me, when you are 

Hie much waur yoursel ? I never was the cause o' ony 
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never were. But yon know that I had a long and 
dangerous fever after the deadi -of Harry Keedham, 
and that I repented my guilt often on my knees to 
<iody when you yourself were in the room, only oar 
two selves^ and then you wept for me. Oh! why 
this oruel charge ? Both my little sifiters^ too> yon kei|, 
are dead; and^ wae's me, my mother is no str«ig. 
Will you be friends with me again, Mary f and if ever 
I give you advice again^ it will be in a better spirit, 
and you will not be angry with me any more*'' Had 
Mary Mitchell been but on the verge of guilt, her 
heart could not have withstood this appeal, f<v it Was 
not destitute of kind affections.: But her innoeence 
and her virtue were gone ; and she fdit abased before 
the purity of Margaret Lyndsay. She^ dierefore, in 
self-defence, cherished anger in her hearty and would 
not be appeasad. She had also thought that Marga- 
ret's beauty had beeti observed witli too admiring eyes 
by her seducer, and sudden jealousy ha4 entesed into 
her uneonfiding bosom. Now tfiere was an iuppcfrta" 
tttty of quarrelling widi Margaret for ever^ and in tiie 
selfishness of fearftd and suq)icious vioe, she again 
addressed the weeping girl. ^' Many a sair heart you 
made,. Miss L3mdsay, that Sabbath your £nglish lover 
was drowned. He had a Either aod a modier, and lie 
used tp tell ushimsel', fotur sisters. What could yefaae 
said, or how would you hae looked, had ye been present 
amang them a' When the letter was opened, tsUtng tiiem 
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thlit he bad beeoa diDwaed ?" Margaoret aait gaspitig for 
teeath. '* I would hxr% wished to die^ as I do now ; 
for^ if it were not Sosr mj mother's sake^ I would like 
to die> and to be buried down at Leith yonder beside 
my Harry. Too true it is, that I was the cause of his 
death. I had persuaded myself that I was not, but I 
know now that I was ; but« Oh ! Mary, Mary^ I am 
mair an object o' pity than o' blame, especially from a 
friend and a lassie o' my ain age like you." Margaret 
DOW felt something coming to her relief — ^partly con« 
science-— partly the power of innocence — ^partly the holy 
anger of nature which was thus unjustly smote within 
her sanctuary, and which at first thrown down, rose up 
now in her own vindication. " Mary Mitchell, we are 
both sinners, and as such we will both be called be« 
foie the judgment-seat of the great God. If we are to 
be friends no more, will you kiss me before we part ?" 
^-f^ I hae nae iU-will at you ; but there is nae need o' 
that We're no likely to meet again, for I live noo on 
the ither side o' the town. I wish you weel— gude day 
to you. Ifs very true, we hae a' our faults, and I hae 
nae wish to be better than my neebours." With these 
words, Mary Mitchell walked away, and left Margaret 
atting by herself in tears below the shadows of the 
dim-trees. For a while her heart communed with it- 
idf, jmd was soon restored to peace. She knew her- 
self to be free from all vicious thoughts, and disposed, 
in the strength of Christianity, to discharge whatever 
duties Cod might lay upon her in her humble lot— 
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She then thought of Miss Wedderbume^ and wiping 
away her tears^ her fiice was soon restored to its farmer 
sweet tranquillity^ for her heart was calmed^ and the 
Orphan entered with a smile into the Widow's house. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

Margaret had hoped that^ as the summer advanced, 
her mother's spirits, which had been much depressed, 
of late, would rise to their former quiet level ; but in 
this hope ^e was sorely disappointed. The soul of 
the widow seemed to have lost its tone irrecoverably ; 
and there was something sadder than resignation now 
breathed over her whole demeanour. A letter came 
from Laurence, telling how he had been engaged in the 
desperate cutting out of a brig from below a battery, 
and had been put upon the list of midshipmen. His 
iBodier read it with tears of joy, but immediately af- 
tex relapsed into her deepest melancholy* Not even 
oould the frequent visits of Miss Wedderburne bring 
a ateady smile over her countenance. She often re- 
tired to her room, desiring Margaret not to disturb 
her for an hour or so; and, on coming back, she 
did not look like a p^son refreshed by sleep, but 
pale, languid, and exhausted. Sometimes she fixed 
her eyes for a long time together on Margaret, while 
her checks wei:e thin and sunk, and she uttered not a 

N 
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word. At midnight^ when she thought her daugliter 
was asleep^ she sat frequently up in bed, and ^ave 
vent to long deep groans, praying, at the same time, 
for a speedy release to her sufferings, or greater for- 
titude to support them, till all was over. Every thing 
combined to convince Margaret that her mother thought 
herself in a dangerous way ; and the poor girl knew 
well that no groundless fears ever entered so serene 
and resigned a heart. She began to fear that the last 
earthly calamity was about to befal her, and that her 
mother was soon going to join her husband and her 
children. Alice was, indeed, a dying woman. 

Margaret also observed, that Miss Wedderbume had 
several times visited the house when she was out on 
some errand, contrary to her usual practice. After 
such visits, her mother, although seemingly composed, 
was always more mournful and melancholy, and once 
or twice wept as Margaret came into the room. 

At last, one Sabbath evening, Margaret was desired 
by her mother to place chairs for the old clergyman 
and Miss Wedderburne, from whom she was expect- 
ing a visit. There was something more than com-- 
monly solemn in her voice ; but that solemnity in no 
degree lessened its extreme tenderness towards her 
daughter. Margaret placed pillows behind her mother 
as she sate in the old arm-chair, and could not hdip 
thinking that her faded face seemed almost as near to 
death as the face of that venerable old woman, who 
bad sat there palsied for several years, in the midst of 
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n ffflnily now nearly extinguished. '^ Thank you^ 
^M^arganet^yoQ have been a dutiful diild all your 
days; they who behave best to their parents when 
living remember them longest when dead." 

The old clergyman and that beautiful young lady 
now came in, and they all sat together almost mute. 
Alice was the first to ^)eak. ^^ Maigaret, let not your 
lieart be utterly cast down, when, before the two hu« 
man beings we both most reverence, I tell thee, my 
diild, that I have not many days to live. Nay, this 
Tery nigbt may my soul be dgnanded of me." No 
one spoke. Margaret looked first on one and then on 
another — but both countenances were cahn and fixed, 
and no hope was found in expression so full of the 
inward conviction of the soul. *' For some months, 
Margaret, pain has been gnawing dose upon my very 
heart. There, where your cheek in infancy often lay, 
has it pleased God to fasten the arrow c^ a slow death. 
I have been forced to speak at last. But no skill could 
have aided me. I thought that I had borne my Wal« 
ter's death, like an imperfect Christian ; but my heart 
has been sorely troubled-«-and its grief has rankled 
here, till I have been brought near to the hour when 
I am to be mercifully released !" 

Now indeed Margaret knew why her mother had 
often sought to be alone, that she might wrestle with 
agony unseen by human eyes. Oh ! thoughtless and 
unreflecting one — not to have suspected, long before, 
that some hidden trouble had seized her parent ! But 
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now it was too late to upbraid herself— nor could she 
yet find voice to utter one single word, neither would 
a single tear fisdl from her eyes. She sat like one that 
has received the doom of death ; and for a little space 
saw nothing in the room but moving and glimmering 
figures^ although they who sat there were motionless^ 
and neither foot nor hand nor head yet stirred at the 
ceasing of the widow's words. 

The old man li^d up his withered hand and prayed. 
Margaret was somewhat revived by the weak tremu- 
lous voice that had for so many long years been em- 
ployed in the service and the worship of God. But 
the words spake of deaths and of a soul about to be 
released from its bonds in a prison of clay. They 
held out no hope^ except the bright hope of eternal 
life. She looked at her mother^ and her face was 
perfectly calml Now and then her eyes were raised 
up to Heaven^ and her pale^ pale hands lifted de- 
voutly upon her knees. Her lips moved in short 
whispered ejaculations; and when the prayer was 
done^ she looked over to the old man with a smile, 
gently bowed her head^ and said^ ^' Thank you, Sir, 
for the great comfort you have given me !" The old 
man took Margaret by the hand^ and laid one of his 
own upon her head^ that was bowed down in affliction 
almost' to the floor. ^^ Fear not> my daughter, far 
yourself — my young friend here wfll take you to her 
own house; and repine not, that^ after her mortal 
pains are over, your mother is about to enter into the 
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joy of the Lord."—'' Oh ! mother^ have you no pain 
just now-— Jbave you no pain ?" — '* No, Margaret, I 
have no pain-^-and perhaps all my worst pangs are 
over." Margaret sank down quietly, and without any 
agitation, upon her knees ; and, inspired with a holy 
fervour, poured out her soul audibly to God. Never 
had more tender beseechings reached Heaven, from 
earthly lips kindled by filial love. Miss Wedderburne 
knelt down also by her side — the old man wept almost 
his last tears — and the dying woman said, '' Is this 
death ?" It was not the evening of her last day— but 
she lay down to rise up no more ; and before the next 
nnging of the Sabbath bells, Alice Lyndsay had hap- 
pily breathed her last, free from all pain, even in the 
anng of her own Margaret. 

And did Margaret Lyndsay wish to live another 
day^ when she looked round the room, and felt in the 
dead silence that all the family but herself were now 
iaat? '' Oh ! my dear Laurence 1 art thou yet alive }" 
'< Fear not," said Miss Wedderburne, " both you and 
your brother will yet be happy. Are the decrees of 
God dreadful to bear, Margaret, or do you feel them 
all to be holy and just ?" — " Poor worm that I am— 
shall I lift up my voice from the day against my Mak- 
er ? t^o, no* I am willing at this hour to render up my 
soul— -I am willing to live on, if it should be in pover- 
ty, flhame, and tears, till my pulse feels his decree." 
Her inead began to converse with her even beside the 
cafan countenance of her dead mother ; and Margaret, 
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supported by her enlightened piety^ scarcely shed a 
tear. *^ Till within these three years or so^ my mother 
told me herself^ that no one had ever been so happy 
on this earth as she ; and, since her troubles began^ 
God did not desert her ; and she was oflen-**often per- 
fectly blest. Now her pangs are over ; and may I, 
may I believe that she is now an angel in Heaven ?" — 
" Yes, Margaret, she is with her Saviomr, and so is 
Esther— so is poor Marion, she who was a helpless 
one on earth, but is now more glorious in Heaven 
than the wisest of the living children of men." — '* Oh J 
do you fear to mention my father's name ? Must he be 
shut out from the gates of Heaven, when those he 
loved on earth are admitted into the Holy presence?" 
" The judgments of God are dark, and our eyes are 
feeble to read them ; but what sayest thine own heart?" 
" That God has forgiven him !" 

Margaret Lyndsay would not leave the lane till idler 
her mother's funeral. The same worthy people who 
had formerly taken care of Esther and Marion, when 
her mother and she were at Glasgow, received ker for 
a few days into their house, and saw all necessary pre- 
parations made for the interment. When all was over, 
the house empty, and no trace left on this earth of 
those who had so lately inhabited it, Margaret paid 
her farewell visit to all her neighbours, who gave her 
their blessing, many of them not without weeping, 
and she then went to live in the house of Miss Wed- 
derbume. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Margaret Lymdsat was now lifted out of the dim 
and obscure dweUing of poverty into a mansion rich 
in all the comforts and elegances of refined life. She 
was in a new world. Every thing was stilly regular^ 
-orderly^ and graceful in all the rooms. Intelligence 
and taste ruled over the character of the whole^ alike 
visible on the walls^ and the floors^ and the furniture 
of the house. Poor Margaret was^ indeed^ a novice in 
all such things; but she felt the effect in her very 
heart of all that tranquil urangement which as yet she 
did not understand, and a gentle wonder and surprise 
mixed with her gratitude, as she lay down to rest for 
the first nighty beneath the roof of her benefactress, 
and in her own little bed-room, where every thing had 
been prepared for her under the direction of Miss 
Wedderbume herself. Nay, that -benevolent lady 
came into her room, after she had lain down, and 
spoke cheerfully to the orphan. Soon all was silent ; 
and die moonlight glimmered upon the floor of Mar- 
garet's room through the yellow curtains. God had 
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given her an asylum — and she vowed to show lier 
gratitude by a life devoted to her duty, and, if possi- 
ble> void of offence towards both her heavenly and her 
earthly protectors. She lay awake great part of the 
night — and thought^ with almost unpainful tears^ of 
those whom she had survived^ and whom, notwith-i 
standing her present lot, she almost wished to fed- 
low to the realms of peace. But although in her pro- 
found affection for the dead, she felt as if it would 
be a happy thing to join them in another world, yet 
there were feelings unwithered and uniaded in her 
young innocent heart that were to make this life plea« 
sant and bright ; and when towards the morning she 
fell asleep, it was with delightful anticipation of be* 
coming the friend of the two beautiful children who 
were henceforth to be committed to her charge, and of 
doing all she could to keep them in the ways of inno- 
cence and peace. 

In a few weeks Margaret Lyndsay was the delight 
of every one in the house. As for the two girls, Har- 
riet and Frances, they danced around her during thek 
play-hours in perpetual glee. Not one spark o£ love 
was dead in Margaret's bosom ;— her tears had ex- 
tinguished nothing— and her heart had the same power 
of affection as if it had never followed a funeral. 
Every evening and every morning she heard the girls 
say their prayers along with their sister. She always 
kissed them both before they rose up from their knees. 
What she could teach th«m was taught with a gentle 
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when she took them into tihe Meadows^ 

W&O0B walks die knew so wdl, the gladness and the 

beauty of the fiiir creatures omapletely occupied her 

aoal, and chained it down from wandering too far off 

into the glooms and the griefs of the past. Sometimes 

ahe wonld think—'' Oh ! if my mother could look 

down from Heaven^ and see how gracious the Al>- 

ini§^ has been to me." And the belief that it might 

be eren so often settled down upon her grateful heart 

Mrs Weddedbume^ who had been several years b 

widow, was in delicate health, and required, every 

dsy, more and more of her daughter's attention. She 

WIS perfectly satisfied with Margaret's sweet diqposi- 

tiflo and virtuous principles ; and although she had « 

good deal of fimuly pride, which was not altogether 

Biiobservable in her manners, yet so much true bene« 

volmce shone over the fine features of her ^ed couih 

• 

tenance, that the stateliness of her demeanour had 
even a charm, that the humble and medk orphan fek 
with a sort of reverent admiration. She was always 
dressed in widow's weeds, and with exactest care, as 
if it were due to her husband to wear, even with ele- 
gance, those garments, whose colour was never to be 
dwnged, till her sables were laid aside for a shroud. 
Margaret's moumftd history was, of course, known to 
her, in all its particulars-— and the grateful girl could 
not restrain her tears, when that face, which she had 
at first feared almost to look upon in its somewhat 
hangfaty aspect, smiled upon her with the utmost bo- 
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njgnily mwii ■rnmnil to be abuit « aweet « dub ^ 
Mkt Wedde rimtii e— ^ I ghre jam the diazge cf any 
two diililicii^ MugMtftj iiwl if tliejf Init imimiMc 
yoortelf, I diaa be aatiafied." To be knred nd vd- 
qpected by aadi noUe-miiided p ey awM as tlieie mode 
Margaret bappy^aldioiigh an orphan in the wocld — and 
seeing alreadj liie reward of good eooducty not odIj 
in comfort, competence, and peace, but in Ike Weand 
approbation of the virtaeiis, die said to hexadf, — 
** As long as I am good, what have I to fear ? My mo- 
ther was haf^iy on her deatih4ied, yet who ever soffer- 
ed like her, botli in body and in sool r 

Days, weeks, months, passed on«— and now Ihere 
was no eye that could have seen — no ear that coold 
faaye heard, from Margaret Lyndsay's appearance or 
language, that she was the daughter of poor parents, 
and bad lived, ahaost all her days, among the very hnm- 
bleat people. To be sure, her parents, although poor, 
had both possessed characters much above common. 
Walter Lyndsay had been a man of mind and of man- 
ners j and &om her mother Margaret could have learn- 
ed nothing that was not good in its meekness and sim- 
plioity. But now to the truth, and sincerity, and open- 
ness of her own natural demeanour, was added nneonr 
soious grace fVom the observance of those to whom grace 
was native. And over all was spread an air of humility, 
so opposite to that of hum]liation> that betokened, at 
all times, a deep remembrance in the orj^n's soul 

of the state from which she had been so benevolently 

xo 
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tikeiiyOfahiiostttt^firitodlesdnais and destitution^ atid^ 
at Ae same time^ a delighted gratitude towards her be« 
ndactors. She had no need to keep aguard upon herself 
lest she shoold ever forget her situation. She could not 
fiKget i^ as long as she saw the smiles of Harriet and 
Frances, and the approving looks of their mother and 
sister. To do her duty to theai was enough to occu- 
py her whole soul, sleeping and waking. Month after 
mooth^ her grief for the dead became more like joy ; 
and sometimes it was joy indeed, when, in the silence 
<if night, die thought she heard Esther singing a h3rmn 
— and carried the imagined voice into her dreams of 
a fiunily met together in Heaven. 

Nor did Margaret L3mdsay forget her friends in the 
lane, and at Braehead. Nothing could ever obliterate 
ftom her heart one remembrance of the Ufe she had 
past in both ; and if prayers could have brought back 
fither, and mother, and sisters from the grave, hap- 
py would she have yet been to have left her present 
bene&ctors, with a blessing, to have gone back into the 
utmost darkness and depths of poverty, and to have 
been a hard-working poor, unnoticed woman, all the 
years of her life. None of her former friends seem- 
ed to envy her happiness — for they saw her nature to 
be meek and lowly as before — and she had it now in 
her power to do them essential service.* Miss Wed- 
derfoume's charities were not confined ; and she often 
consulted Margaret about the most deserving and 
needy families. The windows of those two dim rooms 
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in the lane often broaght the tears into the orphan V 
eyes, as she thought of other days so full of joy ancl 
of grief ; — and smnetimes, when the present was in-* 
sufficient to satisfy the love of her soul^ that yearned 
for doser cotnmunion with the dear beings of past times^ 
she would go by herself into the wide burial-ground 
of the Grey-Friars Churdi^ and sit down> for an hour, 
by her mother's grave,^ — a green mound, with two 
lesser heaps dose to it — and all three^ like many hun- 
dred others in that ample cemetery, without a memo* 
rial-stone,— whidi is often felt, in the silent oblirion o# 
time^ to be needless alike for ridi and poor. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The increasing infirmities of her mother^ who was 
sddom able to leave her own room till the afternoon^ 
now kept Miss Wedderbume almost constantly occu-^ 
pied in the discharge of her filial duties^ so that Har- 
riet and Frances were left to the sole management of 
Margaret Ljmdsay. Miss Wedderbume often con» 
trasted in her own mind that tranquil and happy at- 
tention which she was now paying her parent, with 
the anxious and agonizing solicitude which Margaret 
had been called upon to suffer on the same account in 
such very (^]>osite circumstances. Here^ all kinds d 
oomforty every soothing indulgence which sickness re- 
quiredy silence^ warmth^ fresh air^ noiseless sleep at 
all hours^ when its influence might steal upon the 
patient, were possessed by her mother. And if such 
were the benefits which wealth conferred on the sick, 
corresponding ones were enjoyed by herself watching 
by the sick-bed. How different had been the lot of 
poor Alice Lyndsay— how different the trials of Mar- 
garet ! There the soul was left to its own solitary and 
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unsupported 8el£— in thick and confined air— sur- 
rounded oflen by din and tumult^— -the cares of the liv^ 
ing interfering oflen with those of tbe dying— ^tud the 
approach €£ desA seen Atmcdy nearer and nearer 
every day^ with nothing to veil the terrors of his coun- 
tenance. To her who had gone through such trials, 
and came out of them resigned and happy, Miss Wed<- 
derbume now looked up in inward humility of spirit ; 
and^ while she still admitted those distinctions of rank 
by which the orphan was in one sense greatly her in- 
ferior^ the very feeling of that accidental inferiority 
served only to heighten the delight in her intrinsic 
worthy and to impart to the sisterly affection she fdt 
towards Margaret an endearing character of protecting 
tenderness and pity. 

Harriet and Frances Wedderbume had hitherto re- 
ceived only the heartfelt instructions of a home edu- 
cation. All their natural feelings had been fostered 
by assiduous culture. Nothing selfish had been suf- 
fered to grow up in their nature ; and they were strong, 
glad, and free in pity, charity, gentleness, and love* 
Their minds kept pace with their hearts, the one becom- 
ing unconsciously wise, as the other were consciously 
pure. So their manners were gay and graceful-i— their 
talk always about happy things — and their thoughts 
and feelings the same, except the just perceptible and 
uniting difference caused by the small difference of 
age^ From tiiaae beaudfnl and happy creatures Mar- 
garet Lyndsay learnt mudi, while she was their 
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teacher^ and her understandiDg quickly expanded 
with her increasing knowledge, as she read with them 
the books of history, the tales real or imaginary of hu« 
man life^ and the writings of divine-minded men« ju- 
diciously selected by Miss Wedderbume or her wise 
advisera. The inoffensive simplicities of her speech, and 
all the more marked peculiarities of her dialect, were 
soon rejected by her fine and delicate ear, when she 
heard nothing similar to them ; so that, in a few 
months, Margaret Lyndsay, the Governess, could be 
distinguished firom those present of higher birth, even 
by the best instructed eye, only by an apparel some- 
what simgiLer, and a demeanour in its unobtrusive gen- 
tleness, bordering on timidity, but perfectly free from 
awkwardness or restraint. 

Miss Wedderbume was, with all her noble acquire- 
ments, also what is called an accomplished woman— 
a linguist, a painter, and a musician. She had taught 
her young sisters something of other* languages than 
their own, and the elements of these Arts. Margaret 
Lyndsay, although she had seldom sung when Esther 
was alive — for no voice could compete with that 
of the blind child — ^knew well all Scotland's me- 
lodies, and she soon acquired some knowledge of mu- 
sic. With quick perceptions, and now in the ripened 
powers of womanhood, she joined Harriet and Fran- 
ces in those of their tasks over which she was not yet 
able to preside ; and long within the year, she was fit 
to teach what she almost intuitively had learned. A& 
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ter she had made some progress, her advances werre 
n^d ; and the Orphan Girl, brought in poverty and 
destitution firom that miserable lane, was now in all 
things a gentlewoman, and worthy to sit in any par- 
lour or saloon in the land. There may be something 
in birth ; but hers had not been mean, either by the 
fiither rar mother*s side. The Lyndsays, although now 
a faded, almost an extinguished family, had been high- 
ly respectable for many generations ; and the Craigs 
had long been dwellers on the same soil, and in po- 
verty and hardship had lived decently in their farm- 
iiouses, not poor either in intelligence or virtue. Mar- 
garet Lyndsay, therefore, tiiough lowly, was respect- 
ably bom ; and in her appeared what, with due cul- 
ture, was the native character of the race. 
. Margaret had led this happy and useful life £<oar up- 
wards of a year and a half, when Richard Wedder- 
bume, who had been finishing his education at a Ger- 
man university, returned home. His arrival diffused 
a new character over all the house. His mother's 
health seemed to revive in the presence of her son ; 
and the habits of retirement which had so long pre- 
vailed in the family, in some measure gave way before 
the wide friendships which subsisted between the 
Wedderbumes and the first people both in city and 
country. In consequence of this> Margaret lived more 
than ever secluded with her young charge ; and when 
she was present in company, sat silent and retired, 

with that fine feeling of her situation in the family 

4 
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whi<& marked her bdiavionr alike in the small fire- 
side drcke, and in assemblages of ceremony or state. 
Her meek and mOd beauty could not pass unobserved 
and nnadmired upon any occasion ; but she was linked 
in happy and humble love with her two dear girls, 
and vras with them almost from morning to night in 
their own cheerful school-room. For some weeks 
filchard Wedderbume merely looked at her as a 
lovely and unassuming girl, who was faithful to her 
trust— and no more ; and he saw her come and go, 
without taking any farther notice of her, than what 
kindness and courtesy dictated to one who was a 
perfect gentleman. As for Margaret Lyndsay, she 
regarded him as the head of the house^as her young 
master — ^the brother of her benefactress, and of the 
duldren she so dearly loved. His manners towards 
her she felt to be such as she would have expected 
from the son of such a lady ; and not a litde pride 
touched her heart, when he expressed himself de« 
lighted with the progress his little sisters had made, 
and said, '^ But Georgina has told me the character 
and history of Miss Lyndsay— and I believe that^ 
under her care^ they will be as good as they are 
gracefuL*' 

Richard Wedderbume was an accomplished young 
man, and fond of society, of which he was the oma^ 
ment and delight. But after so long an absence from 
his home, in a foreign country, and in the dull routine 
of a college, his heart lay in domestic enjoyments, and 
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he became more and more atladiied to his own librae 
If, and the erenuig Arawing-room^ wheii none were 
inretent but his mother and eldet sister-^or^ 'occasion- 
ally, Margaret and her pi^ils. He bad beard the 
atory of the Orphan with an interest which could nol 
but be gradually deepened by such knowledge as those 
hours gave him of her pure, nmple> and gratefol cha- 
racter. He had sudi pride as became the heir of an an- 
cient and disdnguifihed family ; and therefore he was 
oititled to look upon Margaret Ljrndsay as a depend- 
ent on the kindness of has mother and sister. Zliis he 
did without the slightest derogation from the admir- 
dble qualities of her charactier ; and thus, for a con- 
siderable time, he was prevented from admitting into 
his heart one sin^e feeling beyond that of mei^e ha- 
man kindness towards the beautifrd Orphan. But her 
sweet yoio&— ^although seldom heard— 4md thai <m1y 
when flhe was addressed-— yet found its way day by 
day fiffther into his heart The soft and humble 
.ezpressicm of those large downca^ baxel eyes, lifted 
up in beaming tenderness towards his young sisters, 
sometimes came upon him in his solitude; and ^at 
lovely figure, moving in and out of the room on such 
quiet steps, sometimes like a light and sometimes like 
a shadow, he was wffling to confers to himself was 
one of the most naifcuraUy elegant be bad ever seen, 
and nothing less than wonderful in one so humbly 
bred and bom. Silffl he was not in love ; but cer- 
tainly he l^ved Margaret Lyndsay— and that was mere 
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fatal to sudi a deep-feelipg, gtropg-thinking youth as 
Richard Wedderl3»ume. As yet it waa kindness-— gen- 
tleness — pity-T-respect — admiration; but her voices 
her smilcj her face, her eyes^ her person^ were ever 
before him — and he had not been two months in his 
mother's house, till Margaret Lyndsay was dearer to 
him than life itself, and the object of a disturbed and 

m 

en^ossing passion. 

Richard Wedderbume was a young man of an am- 
bitious mind, and he was entitled to be so. Well-born, 
highly-connected, with a finished education, rich, and 
possessing great talents, he was justified in looking 
forwards to the highest civil offices in the country. 
He knew the hopes his mother, his sister, and all his 
friends, had formed of his career in life. And shall 
he marry an obscure Orphan — the child of a mecha- 
nic-^one who so lately had lived the life of a pauper, 
among paupers ? The thought was repelled instantly 
from his soul. But in the evening, Margaret Lynd- 
say was again before him in the '^ dim parlour twi- 
light" — or in the room with his little sisters — when 
he weoty not altogether for their sakes, to look at their 
drawings, or hear a song. To all other temptations 
he was superior, in ihe, delicacy of his feeling and the 
strength d^his understanding. But thL} overcame him 
wholly^— his senses and his soul alike ; and he often 
wished, in anga: and agoiiy, that he ha4 not returned 
to Scotland — ^for }ie felt th^t hb happiness, was lost for 
ever, and that this poor Orphan Girl was more d^ 
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lightfol to him than all his proudest — ^highest-— most 
splendid hopes in this \i£e, now seemingly vain^ idle, 
and worthless to his impassioned and enamoured 
ispirit. 

" Meanwhile Margaret Lyndsay was perfectly happy 
in her quiet life. She was contented to sit w^hole 
days with Harriet and Frances, or to walk out iH^ith 
them in the sweet spring days, and enjoy the sunshine 
of this beautiful world. She was almost as much a 
child as themselves, when out of the rooms where their 
lessons were learned ; and, having no disturbing 
hopes or wishes*— no longing anxieties about the joys 
or griefs of future life, but a perfect reliance on the 
goodness of her Maker, ana a delighted gratitude to- 
wards those whose house was in her case an orphan- 
asylum, she saw nothing around or near her but what 
smiled on the pleasant surface of existence, and never 
for a moment suspected that she was herself the dis- 
turber of a noble heart even to madness, and in the 
passionate thoughts of that mind considered to be one 
who might either be for ever the bliss or the bane of 
his whole mortal life. She had been taken from sor- 
row, want, and almost despair, and made happy at 
last by those whose goodness would not suffer misery 
to live before it ; so how could she ever dream that 
one like herself, rescued from death by the hand of 
charity, could become so dear to any human being, 
especially to one raised above her to sudi an infinite 
height, as to make him hang upon her love for ever- 
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having enjoyment or everlasting despair! So she 
smiled as before in her serene beauty^ and now Rich- 
ard Wedderbume felt that Margaret Lyndsay must 
be his i^ife^ or that he was lost for ever. 

He knew well that such an event as his marriage 
with this friendless orphan would be little less tlian 
a death-blow to his mother. As to the opinion of the 
world, that was a mere nothing now to him^ proud as 
he was; for to peld up his love to it^ would be to make 
a sacrifice even of his own soul. Therefore, after a long 
and desperate internal struggle, he determined to make 
an avowal of his affection to Margaret, and to get her 
to swear to marry him, upon his mother's death. That 
word sent a shudder to hk$ heart ; but he knew him- 
self too well to suffer it long to distract him ; for if 
Margaret loved him, and promised to be his wife some 
day, however distant, that was enough to raise him 
firom misery to bliss, and might his beloved and ho- 
noured parent live to the last and most extreme period 
of human life. Neither was he presumptuous in his 
superior rank or the consciousness of his own worth 
and endowments. But still he could scarcely doubt 
that Margaret, an orphan, and attached to no one else, 
would be brought to love him, and seal her faith by an 
oath, which would leave his soul tranquil and confide 
ing in the future. His purpose was fixed, and no time 
was to be lost in putting it into execution. 

His sister had gone out to pay a visit with the young 
girls, and his mother was in her bed-room. So he went 
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in, with an agitated heait, to the little parlour ^rfaere 
Margaret was sitting, with two or tfnree drawings of 
Harriet and Frances on the table before her, and pre- 
paring them for frames which die herself had gilded. 
He took her hand with vehement passion, and a few 
hurried words were enough to carry surprise, fear, and 
astonishment to the soul of the trembling Orphan. She 
sat speechless and thunder-struck, unable to believe 
what she heard, yet unable to think that this oould be 
a mere mockery of her who was so depend^it and de- 
fenceless. Richard Wedderbume poured out his wrliole 
soul into ears now able to hear distincdy what he ut- 
tered ; and then said,—-'' Margaret, will you swear it 
—will you swear it ? — If so, God will reward you ;— 
if not, I am doomed to perpetual despair*" 

The heart of Margaret Lyndsay was whoUy fr«e 
from the slightest touch of passion towards him ^o 
now so earnestly pleaded. In her prayers die had 
Joined his name along with those of all them she so 
grateAilly and tenderly loved. She had looked up to 
him as a being almost of a superior order-^so mild— - 
so courteous — so brilliant — so wise— so noble, and so 
good. Was all this that she heard possible in nature ? 
And did such a man so love her as to prefer her to all 
the world, and stake his whole happiness on a few 
words from her lips? It was an incomprehensible 
thought ; and therefore she was calm in the presence 
of his perturbatioi:^ and dared at last to lift up her 
voice. 
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** I -Wbh btotight into this hcmse a dejected, forlorD^ 
and aknosl heart-broken orphan by your sister, and> 
Sk, your mother has^ indeed, treated me like her own 
diOd. I am ready to die for their sakes, or for yours ; 
but, so help me God let me not bring misery into 
their hearts; for what atonement could I now make 
for such sin ? Oh ! have other thoughts of me, for I 
am altogether unworthy of your love. Go, go, and I 
will leave the house for ever. Go, I beseech you up- 
on my knees r Richard Wedderbume started up, 
andj afraid to agitate her farther, raised her tenderly 
from the ground, kissed her forehead, and hurried out 
of the room. 

In (me hour, all life was changed to Margaret Lynd- 
aay. Nothing so wild and confounding had ever smote 
her soul in a dream. A confused sense of guilt and 
ingratitude dashed all her thoughts-— and to have heard 
such words seemed of itself a crime. The wife of the 
only son of her bene&ctress ! — The sister of Miss 
Wedderfonme, and of Harriet and Frances ! — To swear 
upon the Bible to deceive them all ! To live as a base, 
artful, selfish, and designing hypocrite, in their pre- 
sence^ even when eating their bread, and looking on 
their smiles, and going along with them on Sabbath to 
diurch ; and all this in return for being rescued from 
want and ruin, and cherished almost in their very bo- 
soms! '' No— no," fervently exclaimed the orphan in a 
deep low voice, '^ rather would I die, and lay my head 
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down beside my mother, and Esther^ and Marion, than 
wickedly hnog misery, wrath, dissension, and shame,, 
into this house— sacred to me, in my happiness;, or in 
my wietdiedness— now, and for ever more/' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Although Margaret L3mdsay was not one of those 
young persons^ whose nervous sensibility is so tender^ 
that any strong emotion serais to render them in a 
great measure irrational^ and wholly incapable for a 
season of performing any of their duties; yet this 
sudden declaration of loye from one to whom she had 
always looked up firom the most respectful distance^ 
so shook her very frame^ that for several days she was 
confined to her bed or to her room. Miss Wedder- 
bume was miceasing in her affectionate tendance ; and 
wholly unaware of the true nature of her patient's ill- 
ness, frequently mentioned her brother's name in the 
coarse of conversation, and said how truly concerned 
he was for Margaret's indisposition. The poor girl 
was glad to hide her face in the dimness of the room, 
snd felt sometimes as if it were burning with the 
blushes, oi^ chilled with the paleness, of conscious 
guilt. She frequently heard, too, the footsteps of 
Richard Wedderbume in the house, and they seemed 
to her. hurried and irregular ; and more than once his 
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voice was close to the door of the room^ making anxi- 
ous inquiries about her firom his sister. All this vvas 
calculated but to aggravate the fever of disquietude in 
her veins ; and for about a day her illness assumed a 
very serious appearance. But> by strong efforts^ she 
succeeded in tranquillizing her mind; and then the 
£nane gradually recovered its strength^ till again she 
was able to be with Frances and Harriet in their little 
beautiful boudoir. 

She hadj however^ been altogether unable to bring 
her mind to any resolutitm how to act in her perilous 
situation. She saw what her duty was^ and die was 
detarmined to do it; for her conscience was strong 
and clear in its purity^ and not to be blinded or de- 
oeived. Nev^ could she be the wife q£ Bichard Wed- 
derbume; and therefore it was necessary that she 
should iiiform those of the proposal he had made, 
from whom gratitude^ as weU as consoieneey impera*> 
tively required ake should hide nothing that so deeply 
affected their happiness. But how could she do tbis^ 
with delicacy to his feelings who had preferred her, 
as he said^ to the whole wcarld ? She owed him every 
thing that was respectful and tender— every thix^ that 
could be made consistent, any how> with her plain and 
obvious duty to his mother and his sister ; and there- 
fore how could she^ a poor fUendless orphan^ dare to 
open her lips^ and say that sudi a man loved her and 
desired to make her his wife? She felt that^ in mak- 
ing such a dedaration^ it would be thought that she 
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was ntteriiig an incredible and monstrous falsehood-— 
8o humble was she of herself^ with all her goodness 
and beautyi and so little i^ware of the power which 
they possessed^ in their &ir unidn^ over any human 
heart. Her perj^exity^ therefore^ Was great — she knew 
not what to do — and wished that she could be carried 
away of a sudden out of the house^ and disappear into 
some distant obscurity* 

Several days passed over in this kind of distraction ; 
and Margaret^ afraid almost to meet the eyes of Miss 
Wedderbiime and her mother^ had a good excuse, in 
her great bodily weakness^ for keeping almost entirely 
with her pupils^ or in her own bed-room. Her lover 
behaved to her with the finest feelings^ absenting him- 
sdf much from the house^ and manifestly restr^ii^ in 
bis manner every thing like the strong expression of a 
tender attachment. Biit poor Margaret trembled every 
time he came into the room ; and although her heart 
was entirely fitte from all passionate emotion towards 
him^ yet i^e experienced what a strong power over 
die female heart there is in the idea of an exclusive 
preference — and she thought^ with many lonely sighs^ 
how happy indeed some woman^ of equal rank in life 
widi himself^ would one day be as his wife^ when she 
and his transient love for her were both forgotten. 

Ridkard Wedderfoume perceived that an intenud 
struggle was constantly agitating her^ and he was in 
strong hopes that love would arise in his favour^ 
powerful enough to shake her fortitude^ and bring 
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her at last to yield up her heart and her will to his 
sway. He knew her higtory^ and that she could have 
no other attachment; and^ therefore^ he felt, with- 
out weak or vain presun^tion^ that he would proba- 
bly win her deepest and tenderest affections. Mar- 
garet had begun to hope th^t he saw every thing in 
the same light that she did^ and that he would soon 
get the better of so ill-placed a passion ; but the heart 
of a strong-natured man will not^ when touched at the 
core^ so easily turn away from the object of its desire^ 
nor sink before a dubious repulse. Accordingly^ he 
soon contrived to find Margaret alone> and renewed his 
.suit> at first with an overflow of the most winning and 
.subduing kindness^ and afterwards when he beheld the 
Orphan not unmoved^ but resolute, with a desperate 
vehemence of passion^ that overcame her at once with 
fear and pity^ and^ but for the power of her noble 
purpose^ would also have overcome her with love. 

''I beseech you to consider who I am^ Sir. Little 
more than a year ago^ I was living a poor girl in a mi- 
serable lane^ upon b^ead and water^ or potatoes--, 
coarsely clad — and lying down at night on a chaff-bed. 
My friends were people in the lowest ranks of life — 
and^ God knows^ I had no reason to think myself^ in 
any way^ their superiors. Your sister's instructions 
4nay have improved me since then— but think on what 
I am telling you^ and you will be ashamed to love 
such a one as me. Think on me, an ordinary girl^ in 
low hfe^ going to the well for water, along with poor 

4 
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servant gtris, as I did every day — and you, Mr Wed- 
derbume, will feel at once what a degradation it would 
be to love snch a person."-— '^ You slept on a cbaff-bed 
— you. say so, Margaret — God bless your fair bo^ 
som for ever. — ^Listen to me — say that you will be 
my wife— and you shaU be cherished for ever in a bed 
of down iTind love will watch over you all your life 
long — and I will devote all my life to make you hap- 
py * To one so enthusiastic^ in his deep and strong 
passion^ as Richard Wedderbume^ Margaret had touch- 
ed upon topics that only served to render her more 
irresistibly dear; and^ proud as he was^ he boldly 
looked all the circumstances she had alluded to in the 
&ce, and lelt ibe utter feebleness of the distinctions of 
rank^ when brought to oppose or withstand the great 
power of Nature. " Swear to marry me^ Margaret^ 
and let the time be as remote as you choose"— and^ 
snatchingup the Bible from the table^ he seized her hand^ 
and pressed it lo^ngly down upon the open pages. 
Margaret shuddered at the violence of the action and 
the words, and firmly rescuing her hand from his grasp, 
said, with a deep low voice, — " That she would take 
no oath,— for to become his wife was impossible.** 

When Richard Wedderbume was at last forced to 
know that Margaret would not make the promise which 
he endeavoured, with all the power of his spirit, to ex- 
tort from her when under her strong emotion, he 
strove next to gain her acquiescence to a proposal, 
which was virtually an equivalent. " If you will not 
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8a J that yott will become my wife^ say that yoa will 
remain in our house^ as you now are^ on condition of 
my never again speaking to you on the subject" Af> 
fected deeply by his love and his entreaties^ Margaret 
could not find in her heart to dedare, that she must 
leave the house for ever ; and she now> by her silenoey 
seemed^ with the tears trickling down her cheeks^ to say 
that it should be as he desired. Her melandioly smile 
expressed a wish that happiness and peace and tranquil- 
lity might not be destroyed by an incident that must be 
driven out of mind^ and never again even alluded to 
by a single look. Her lover availed himself of the pause 
in her resolution^ pressed her fervently to his bo8om> 
and swearing never to speak to her ^ain about 
love^ left the room^ with a fiioe^ however^ evidently 
glowing with a soul-felt satisfaction, and almost with 
triumph. 

Margaret was now plunged into utter misery. She 
soon saw clearly that she stood unintentionally pledge 
ed to her lover almost the same as if she had given him 
a promise. And did she not begin to feel how dear to 
her he was becomings or at least soon might become^ 
if once she delivered np her heart and imagination to 
Ihe dawning dream of love ? '' Oh 1" thought she to 
herself^ ^' that such might be my destiny^ that his mo- 
ther and sister might be brought to think of me as his 
wife, and then, then indeed, might I be the happiest 
of all living creatures t" But a dead, heavy, icy weight 
of ccmviction, pressing upon her inmost heart, told her 
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that svch a thought was^ indeed^ the extreme of self- 
deladhig folly ; and that the rising emotions of nature 
within her soul were beginning to blind her to the fa- 
tal truth. For who was ^e-— the orphan child of a mi* 
aetMe mechanic, who had died in want^ sin, and 
shame ■ that now presumed to think of the time when 
her head might lie on the same pillow with that €f£ 
Ridiard Wedderbnme ? All dim thoughts of such hap- 
piness soon passed away from her heart ; and she knew« 
that, ere long^ she must face a very different life. Nor 
did that i|ltimate and unvarying conviction greatly 
cystiess, tfaou|^ it could not but depress her; for 
cunsdaice, a sense of duty, moral feeling unwarped, 
and integrity subsisting entire in a humble and pure 
natoie, all combined to enable her to make the sacri- 
fice, if not with ease^ at least without anguish ; and 
when finally she implored, upon her knees, protection 
from Gqd, wherever his Providence might conduct 
her, sometiiing remained within her soul^ after all its 
dreadful <^mflicts, calm, dear, confident, and triumph- 
ant, that assured ber she had been true and fidthfulto 
his hdy law. In that delightful feeling ber heart was 
now proof i^^ainst all the severest temptationa nature 
OQold bring against her ; and she even looked forward 
widi a calm and de^ sati^action to whatever new^ and, 
as yet, wimai^ed trials might be yet awaiting her, 
mwfkuB, on the roai^^er and darker paths of life. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Inspired with such thoughts^ Margaret Lyndsay, 
after a few days farther cjonflict, wrote a long letter 
to Miss Wedderbume, telling her all that had occur* 
red, and offering to leave the house immediately, and to 
hideherself any where she would propose, till her bro- 
ther had forgot such a person, and taken one worthy of 
him to be his wife. She heard Miss Wedderbume's 
voice in the drawing-room— so she went into her 
friend's own parlour, and laid the sealed letter down 
upon her writing-desk in such a manner, that it could 
not, for a moment, escape observation. This done, she 
felt perfect peace of mind, as far as she herself was 
concerned, and sat down in her own quiet bed-room, 
with wet eyes, — but, as she thought, almost, in some 
degree, happy. 

She had not remained there many*minutes ruminat* 
ing on her condition, when she heard the door of the 
drawing-room open and shut ; and Miss Wedderburne 
uid her mother came into her little apartment. Both 
their faces were grave, and to Margaret's alarmed ima- 
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gination^ they also seemed douded with upbraiding 
displeasure. The truth was, that the eye of a mother 
had^ for some time past^ discerned something unhappy 
and distracted in her son's mind, formerly so cheerful 
and elate ; and combining one thing, however trifling, 
with another, she was convinced that an attachment, 
perhaps an avowed one, subsisted between him and 
Margaret Lyndsay. She had, that very day, question- 
ed him about it-»and he having a soul above decep- 
tion, told, with delicacy, nearly the whole truth. All 
he said was to the honour of Margaret ; but the very 
idea of such a.connection was so great a shock to the 
whole soul of that excellent but proud woman, that it 
was not in her power to prevent unkind and angry 
feelings from rising up towards the Orphan-— and in 
an extreme selfishness, which appeared to her pure 
reason, and indisputable propriety, or even virtue, she 
would, in that state of mind, have allowed Margaret 
to die, rather than that her son should make her his 
wife, even if her death had been to destroy his happi- 
ness for ever. 

Pale, speechless, and trembling, Margaret durst not 
lift her eyes from the floor — for she felt that the alter- 
ed countenance of both her guardians were upon hers, 
and that she was in their sight a detected culprit. ^^ I 
did not eit|)ect this from you, Margaret Lyndsay. — 
Sincere I always thought you — and I deserved sincerity 
at your hands. — Did I not ?" Margaret gasped for ut- 
terance — ^but not one single word could escape her 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Although Margaret Lyndsay was not one of those 
young persons^ whose nervous sensibility is so tender^ 
that any strong emotion seems to render them in a 
great measure irrational^ and wholly incapable for a 
season of performing any of their duties ; yet this 
sadden declaration of love from one to whom she had 
always looked up from the most respectful distance^ 
80 shook her very frame^ that for several days she was 
confined to her bed or to her room. Miss Wedder- 
bome was unceasing in her affectionate tendance ; and 
whcdly unaware of the true nature of her patient's ill- 
ness^ frequently mentioned her brother's name in the 
ooane of conversation^ and said how truly concerned 
he vas for Margaret's indisposition* The poor girl 
was glad to hide her fiice in the dimness of the room^ 
and felt sometimes as if it were burning with the 
blushes, or chilled with the paleness^ of conscious 
guilt She frequently heard^ too, the footsteps of 
Richard Wedderburne in the .house, and they seemed 
to her.biurried and irregular ; and more than once his 
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LOW me the hovel or the cell wherein to conceal 
najnelfy and there will I joyfully lie down in dust and 
i, in rags and beggary. Almost from beggary^ 
from much sorrow^ did you^ my beloved Miss 
li^edderbiiniey rescue me--4nd to want and wretched- 
ness will I now retom^ rather than cause any grief to 
'diose whcnn I love next to them who have gone to 
Heaven r 

Miss Wedderbume had hitherto sat sDent* She 
now looked to her mother^ and said^ *' Did not I know 
her truly, — and is she not the same noble creature we 
always thought ? But I should use other and better 
words. Margaret, you are wise and strong in aU true 
knowledge,— 4md from you, I, at least, have much to 
learn. Be comforted, — we must part for a while,— 
bat all may be for the best, — and although I must ne« 
ver call you mster, yet you are so in my heart, as I 
hope I shall always be in yours. Look cheerful, Mar- 
garet, — and mother, you surely will not frown upon 
her any more ?" Margaret smiled from the soul, and 
ssid with an unfaultering voice, '^ Since I am not de- 
ipised or condemned as one that is guilty, I am per- 
fectly happy, and hope to retrieve any error I have 
fallen into, by adhering steadily to any line of conduct 
Mrs Wedderbume will point out." 

AE displeasure, confusion, and fear, were now at an 
end; and, perhaps, Mrs Wedderbume, kind-hearted, 
hmnane, and pious as she was, felt something stronger 
tban r^et, almost remorse itself, when she saw the 
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innocent orphan drying up all her tears^ and heard 
her calling domrn the blessing of God upon her head, 
wholly forgetM of the unjust and injurious harshness 
to which, in her helplessness, she had now been sub- 
jected. Then, too, Margaret, who had been too much 
stunned with the unexpected severity and acrimony of 
Mrs Wedderburne's reproof, to be able to mention the 
letter she had written, and who had, indeed, almost 
forgotten it, respectably whispered to Miss Wedder- 
bume that she would find it in her parlour. When 
it was read aloud to her mother, Margaret's vindica- 
tion was complete, and the orphan shone before them 
more lovely than she had ever done before, in the pale 
beauty of her sorely-tried and unfailing virtue. No 
wonder, thought Miss Wedderbiume, that my brother 
loves such a being, — ^but in the soul of the mother, the 
satisfaction, perhaps justifiable, but certainly too sel- 
fish, that her son was to be saved from an imequal 
marriage, prevented some of those kindly emotions to- 
wards the poor girl, which in different circiunstances 
of trial would have arisen in her truly virtuous and 
enlightened mind. 

The good old lady had now regained her compo- 
sure and peace of mind, and began to feel more pitjr 
for the orphan. '' You must forget Richard altoge- 
ther, Margaret, and there is no fear but you will do so 
by and by. Let not this passion prey upon your 
heart to your unhappiness.'* — '' Never, never. Madam, 
will I forget your son while I live. I esteem, I ho- 
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near him ; and as for the love he bears to me all un- 
^moribj, may it soon be changed into that friendship 
^^nrhich I hope I may deserve. No passion preys on 
mj heart. I would look with perfect joy on him and 
Ills wife walking together into this room^ this very 
hour. I do not forget who and what 1 am.— *-I do not 
love your 8on>— believe me that I do not ; for^ had I 
done 8o> I must have forgotten all my past life^ — ^my 
present duties^ and thought not at all on the uncer- 
tain future that may be awaiting me ; — my conscience 
tells me I have had far other thoughts^ and I will leave 
this house in peace of mind^ but^ Oh, sure enough ! — 
with a sad and a heavy heart, for never were there 
such friends as I have had. God bless you all for ever 
and ever.*' Miss Wedderburne wept upon her bosom ; 
and the old lady herself was greatly affected. *' Where 
must I go ?" No one answered, and Margaret con- 
tinued, *' If no plan occurs to you. Madam, I will 
mention one — ^for I have for a fortnight past been 
thinking of little else. I have — at least I had two or 
tbree years ago — a grand-uncle living near the head 
of Clydesdale, in the parish where both my father and 
mother were bom. No intercourse that ever I remem- 
ber took place between him and them ; but, if he is 
still alive, perhaps he will receive me into his house— 
if not, others may. The clergyman who married my 
parents is also alive ; and my grand&ther was a sur- 
geon, well known and respected over all that part of 
the country — ^there must be some who will show kind's 
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neat to me on his account, and also on my gi 
tiler's. Daring the life of my parents^ I never 
of any body they did not think of — and I beli< 
were not on friendly terms with those I alii 
but, notwithstanding^ I have no fears. I will g 
and find a dwelling somewhere among honest 
I will work lor my bread, as I have often doi 
with letters from you in £ivour of my charaetc 
will doubt that I am respectable. I am williii 
to-morrow— I will go on foot — ^your son wil 
come to know where I am till there is no long 
of concealments— and there I may perhaps find 
to live happily all my days !" 

Margaret spc^e with simplicity and fervou 
whether her j^lan was judicious and reasonable 
it at least seemed to be so to Mrs Wedderbumc 
son was now on a visit for a few days to a frj 
Berwickshire^ having gone away purposely til 
garet should recover her tranquillity^ and be 
that she was in reality engaged to him for \l 
was therefore fixed that Margaret Lyndsay s 
before his return, set out on her pilgrimage. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

At sunrise^ on a still Midsummer mornings Marga- 
ret L3md8ay left the house in which she had so long 
been happy; and as she gently shut the door be- 
hind her, she felt excluded from ihat kind and gra« 
cious guardianship of her forlorn and orphan estate. 
But no faults of her own had caused the loss; and 
her departure was not in anger, but in sorrow. Al- 
though forced to leave their roof, it was not in dis- 
grace and desertion ; and much as she had been before 
beloved and esteemed by her protectors, her character 
now appearied to them both in all its native nobleness 
and purity, and they resolved to reward her willing sa- 
crifice by a life-long friendship. Prudence, propriety, 
and perhaps pride made it necessary, for the present, 
that Margaret i^ould become a seeming outcast, and a 
wanderer on an uncertain pilgrimage. But more than 
good wi^es went with her ; for her friends made her 
perfectly independent of all charity ; and she knew to 
whom to apply for advice and succour in any difficul- 
ties that might be met with on this adventurous com- 
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meBoanent cf a new life, llierefbre the you 
giim^ although sad, waa ndther downcast nor c 
ed ; the few tears that tridded down her chei 
not impair the cheerful expre^on c»f her I 
she had dressed herself with her usual neatnc 
graceful simplicity as if going only to take a wal 
the children she so dearly loved ; hut she was 
the orphan child of poor and humble parents^ so t 
taken her small bundle in her hand, and giving \ 
hurried look to the windows of the room wher< 
riet and Frances were sleeping, she dieered up h 
heart, and began her journey along the beautift 
walk of the Meadows, now hushed and fragra 
fresh in the dewy dawn. The birds were rejoic 
a low thick warble, and she, too, rejoiced ; fo 
was the strength of a soul void of offence to G( 



man, and happiness came suddenly upon ha 
drove out all anxiety and sorrow from her fain 
som. 

On reaching the end of the Walk, to her glai 
prise. Miss Wedderburne stood before her with a 
and said, <' I must see you safe, at least half of 
journey, my dear Margaret. Be happy V But sh 
the beaming face of the innocent creature, an< 
that she needed no encouragement. A chaise 
standing near — they went into it.-.and in a fev 
nutes Edinburgh, and all its suburbs, were left o 
sight 

Margaret, elated by the thoughtful affection bi 
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\, eojojed tlie journey almost as much as if they 
lud been wheeling away to some delightful residence in 
tiie coimtry, where all was prepared for them^ smiling 
iketB, welcoming hands> and pleasant occupation. It 
was a strong, bright, bold sunshine, able to make bar- 
nnness beautiful, and all the common weeds by the 
way-side splendid as garden flowers. Miles were but 
minntes to the glad Orphan ; and the hour came too 
Boon, when, at a small way«side inn, about sixteen miles 
fiom Edinburgh, the chaise stopped, and she had to part 
widi her protectress. " I will not detain you, Margaret. 
I shall be back to George's Square by ten o'clock. Go 
your ways, my dear friend, and God he with you. You 
will ranember all that myself and my mother have 
said/' Theykissed each others—Margaret with a humble 
and grateful heart— a few tears were soon dried up— 
and the fearless girl pursued her solitary way along 
a wide moor. 

It was one of the perfect days of July, when Nature 
is felt to be within the very heart of the year, and 
when there seems never to have been such a thing as 
winter or decay. The blue heavens were stedfast 
with their marbled clouds, and all the fair and gor- 
geous array of perishable vapours seemed then as if 
they were everlasting. A general murmur of bliss 
prevailed, and it accompanied the solitary girl, as she 
walked along the houseless moor. Every, moment 
there was something that delighted her — the green 
liaard, as it glided through the rustling tall grass by 
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the way-side,— the lapwings now less wily i 

young were fledged, walking along the lea-fiel 

its graceful crest,— the large yellow-circled g 

bees, booming by in their joyftil industry, — tl 

gon-fly, with his shivering wings footing in ec 

flight, almost like a bird of prey,-^the bleating o 

on the sunny knowes — or the deep cooing of th 

at-dove, scnnewhere afar off in his lonesome wc 

" Will you remember apuir auld lame blind 

By your footsteps I think you are a woman^ 

young ane." Looking up, Margaret saw a grey 

ed man, with his hat in his hand, led by a litt 

in a string. The thought of her brother and oi 

Harry Needham suddenly smote her heart. Tl] 

the end of a sea life. " Yes, my poor old mai 

is a shilling for you.— -Is that enough ?'* — * 

reward you, my bonny bairn. It will make mi 

py for several days. Aye — aye — God will r 

you, sure eneuch. Is'e warrant you're a leddy t 

a bit walk this fine warm morning. Perhaps my 6 

will lead me up the avenue, and I may fin' m} 

down to the kitchen, and get a drink o* beer. Y 

there's nae satisfying beggar bodies. But w 

unco wersh, and does na sloken weel, it's sae 1 

through this month;*'— and so saying, the old 

broken-down blind beggar laughed till his furn 

face was bright. ^* I am no leddy, my honest frii 

but there's another sixpence, and it will buy y< 

good draught of beer, and a bit cheese and b 

1 
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likewise." — « Nae leddy^ say you ? I wush that I 
cxmld just see for a single minute; to ken if you're 
TU) cheating me. Wud you like to hear a sang ?"— 
Margaret said she had not time to wait-— and the old 
man^ making a bow^ wished her a good husband, 
Pompey tugged at his string — and away hobbled the 
veteran on his wooden limb, singing like a tiger, 

'Twas in the good ship Rover 

I saiPd the world around. 
And for three years and over 

I ne^er touch*d British ground. 

Margaret felt, as she looked behind, and saw die 
old sailor waving his hat in farewell, that happiness 
was a strange thing in this life. Why was she herself 
so happy ? Father — mother — sisters — all dead— dead, 
too, Harry Needham— her brother, perhaps, never 
more to return, — herself forced to leave her home-— 
and going, she knew not well whither, perhaps to 
meet rebuff and rebuke, and to be sent out of the 
door like an imauthorized intruder or an impostor. 
She knew all this— and, sitting down for a little while 
on the low turf- wall of a little enclosure in the moor, 
she txifid to persuade herself that it was heartless to 
be happy — and that she ought to be sad and sorrow- 
ful in memory of the beloved dead. But conscience 
whispered away all such idle misgivings, and guard- 
ed her pure spiritual happiness. Not even could the 
remembrance of all the funerals she had seen prepar- 



-J 
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ed, one by one, within little more liian a single year, 
distress her innocent soul. Her Bible, too, was in the 
bundle she carried in her hand. There, in the silence 
of that sweet solitary spot, she took it out, and read 
two or three chapters of the New Testament. As she 
again shut the clasps, and lifted up her eyes, how 
soothingly beautiful the green knolls, with their little 
groupes of lambs asleep or in play ! And, as she looked 
to heaven, how steeped in mercy seemed the blue 
depths of the wide smiling sky ! She rose with an Ex- 
panding heart, and walked on along the dreary dus^ 
road as if it had been the- soft margin of a murmuring 
rivulet. ** My uncle must be glad to see me— -no fear 
of that,— Blood, as the good old homely proverb says, 
is warmer than water; and 1 will love him, be he 
what he may." 

. The high«ways are trodden by a perpetual pil- 
grimage. Margaret overtook an * elderly woman 
who walked feebly, but at the same time with that 
quiet air of resolution that shows a deep purpose 
in the heart. They greeted each other; and that 
which was alone in the thoughts of the aged traveller 
soon came to utterance. *' I'm gaun to see my son, 
Thomas, who has met wi' a sair accident in blasting a 
rock wi' gun-pouther. They are feared he'll lose his 
sight, and he's a' shattered baith in body and in limb. 
He's may-be dead, now that I'm teUing you about 
him. If sae, it's a decree-^-^nd we maun a' submit." 

Margaret told something, too, of her story ; and in 

11 
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Jiiboiit half an hour they came to the cottage by the 
irauUside where the wounded man was lying. '^ Vm 
frichted to gang in^ lest Thomas be dead/' said the 
mother. ''I am getting sick." Margaret took her 
kindly by the arm^ and went with her into the house^ 
'where she had the satisfaction to see a mother and a 
wife both perfectly happy. The poor man was in a 
fiir way of recovery, ana although his face was 
searched, his eye-sight was not impaired. '^ Wull you 
stay and tak your dinner wi' us. Ma'am/' said the gude- 
wife, '^ gin you can put up wi' sic like as we hae ? for, 
aldiough you be on your feet, wi' a bundle aneth your 
arm, Fm sair mista'en, gin you're no a leddy when 
you're at hame. I'm sure your father's at the least 
a minister."— This was twice Margaret had been taken 
for a " leddy" during her humble journey ; and no 
wander, for steps of more natural grace had never 
toadied a Persian carpet on the floor of a rich man's 
boose, nor had pearls ever adorned a brighter confu- 
sion of auburn hair, nor jewels ever sparkled above a 
forehead of purer snow. She took a drink of milk 
aod a bit of oatmeal cake, with a smiling face, and 
wishing quick and complete recovery to the gudeman, 
' left the but, among many kind words, and pursued her 
jonniey. 

She had passed, almost without' observing it, the 
wditary village of Camwath, — the cool placid aflemoon 
was now pretty fiir advanced, and the scenery was 
every minute becoming more beautiful. A new coun- 
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ty was gradaally opening upon her^ and cultivation, 

wharever the ground admitted of it, was either complete 

or extending. Thick hedge-rows, with here and there 

a tall tree, groves, a gentleman's seat, farm«house8,with 

comfortable corn-stacks, made a pleasant contrast to the 

dull tracts Margaret Lyndsay had passed through ; and 

she b^an to think that her uncle's dwelling must be a 

sweet one, if it were any where near the banks of the 

. bonny bum that now came wimpling by, and conducted 

her through rich holms and meadows. " Come here, 

my lassie," cried a cheerful voice, '^and gie usa'thenews 

frae the East." A loud laugh succeeded ; and Margaret 

saw, below the shadow of a huge plane-tree, a party 

of hay-makers, who were enjoying themselves after 

their day's work. They were only a few yards off the 

road ; and she cheerfully entered the gate, and stood 

beside the party. 

All noisy mirth ceased in a moment before the socnile 
of the beautiful stranger. " Nae offence. Ma'am, I 
hope," said the same voice that called to her passing 
by,<-«>^' We're a' heartsome, but dinna want to be 
unceeviLo— Will you sit down and rest you ?" Mar*. 
garet, remembering hay*time at Braehead, when she 
used, half in work, half in pastime, to join the merry 
band of rakers, sat down cheerfully on one of the 
wreathed roots of the old overshadowing tree, and 
taking the proffered milk-bowl into her hand, drank 
to all their healths, with a sweet smile, that made them 
at once her friends. Several maidens like herself were 
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rertan^ asi the grass-^children— ^young men— and a 
pstriarc^ial figure^ with a head as white as snow. The 
wesriness of a hot day's work was on the reclining 
groape enliTened by the pleasant feeling that the sweet 
smeUin^ meadow^hay was all put into little ricksi^ safe 
mgainst change of weather^ and that the following mom 
waa Sabbath. The mirth and jests of the sunny work* 
ing-houTS were almost over^ and the hearts of the la<* 
bonrers were beginning to turn towards home, and 
th^ lowly beds. At such a time, the spirit of a thought- 
ful humanity was easily awakened ; and the old man 
lespec^nlly and kindly said to Margaret — ^* You are 
a stranger^ I think, in these parts.— -The sun is fast 
westering. — Have you far to go?"—'' lam going 
to Daniel Craig's, at Nether-Place. — How far am I 
from it ?" The old man told her, '' that Nether- 
Plaoe was distant about three miles — and that she 
had only to foUow the Bum. Ye'll come first to an 
aold tower, syne a bare-looking house, with a bit 
boortree-bush ; and then, about a mile ayont, is Ne- 
ther-Place, a' covered wi' trees, where you'll hear the 
sound of a thousand craws, for the branches are black 
wf their nests. But, do you ken Daniel Craig ?— Ex- 
cuse me for asking ; but he's an auld man like mysel', 
and does na see very many company."—'' My mother 
was his niece, and 1 am going, for the first time in 
my life, to pay him a visit." The old man rose up from 
the grass, uid going up to Margaret, took her by the 
hand, and afieetionately said, " Your name will be 
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Lynd8ay^ Aye, aye, you're Alice Craig's ain bairn. 
God bless ye> my bonny lassie. Out o' sight, out o' 
mind, is a sad, but a true saying, in this warld. Are 
your parents living or dead ?" — *' They are both dead 
— -I am thus far on my way to see if my grand-unde 
will acknowledge me." — ''If he disna, T will," said the 
old man. *' I was at the funerals baith o' Gilbert 
Craig and Adam L3nidsay — your grandfathers — about 
twenty years syne — and I ken the fSunily-face weel— 
but not a single ane among a' the Craigs, or Lyndsays 
either, had ever so bonny a countenance as thy ain* 
and there's mony a ane in the parish will think the 
same. Daniel Craig is no a bad man — na, na,— but 
he's a kind o' miser— however, I manna wrang him— 
he'll no shut the door against you — ^there's no ane in 
the three parishes roun' that wud na open it to siccan 
a ane coming at the gloamin', and asking a lodging 
for the^ night." Margaret's heart was glad when she 
found herself unexpectedly in the midst of friends; 
and she willingly promised to pay a visit to the Haugh 
in a day or two, the name of the farm where her new 
found firiend lived, and whose low thatched roof she 
saw about a quarter of a mile off up the bum, on the 
side of a brae that bounded the beautiful little pro- 
spect '^ Well likely see you. Miss Lyndsay, at the 
kirk the morn. Aye, weel I ken the pew where your 
mother sat, and a' her folk for many long years."-— 
" Call me Margaret Lyndsay, when next we meet, 
for I like that name best, and it is most fitting for 
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me. Good night, and God be with you alL" They 
all stood up^ and uttered kind words at her departure. 



>» 



*' Her heart rgoiced in Nature*! joy. 



as in die dewy stillness of evening she felt carried on 
alon^ die soft green banks of the bum, by the plea- 
sant continuance of the liquid murmur. The pure 
breath a€ the air coming down the vale met her face 
with a refireshing coolness, and the velvet herbage 
gave new elasticity to her wearied feet, that felt a 
sweet relief from the sultry dustiness of the hard high^^ 
way. * She soon passed by the little solitary Tower or 
Keep^ and then the Hut, with its bourtree-bush. It 
Kerned as if she had not walked above a few miles all 
the day long, and she cared not. if Netherr Place were 
much more remote, and not to be reached before the 
Ml of sun. *' About this time, will my sweet Harriet 
and Frances be preparing for their beds, and I hope^ 
yes, well I know, that at their prayers they will be 
sorry that they have lost Margaret Lyndsay." At 
that thought her eyes filled with tears ; but now she 
heard, in the wide stillness of deepening twilight, the 
fiunt sound of the Rookery composing itself to rest^ 
and in a few ipinutes was at Nether-Place. 

With a beatiiig heart, she stopt for a little while at 
the mouth of the avenue, or lane, that seemed to lead 
op to the house. It was much overgrown with grassj 
and there were but few marks of wheels ; the hedges 
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on each aide were thick and green^ but undipped, 
and wi^ frequent gaps ; sometfaing melaiididy lay 
over all about ; and the place had the air of being 
uninhabited. But still it was beautifiiU for it was 
bathed in the dews of a rich midsununer gloam- 
ing^ and the clover filled tibe air with firagranoe tfast 
revived the heart «f the solitary Orphan, at she stood, 
for a few minutes, irresolute and apprehensive of an 
unkind reception. ' 

At last she found heart, and the door of the house 
being open, Margaret walked in, ioad itood on tiie 
floor of the wide low-roofed kitchen. Ait old nun 
was sitting, as if half asleep, in a higfa*backed ann« 
chair, by the side of the chimney. Befinre Ae hsd 
time or courage to speak, her shadow £(M upon his 
eyes, and he looked towards her with strong visiUe 
surprise, and, as she thought, with slight djaplcasme. 
** Ye hae got off your road, I^ thinking, young 
woman, what seek you here?" Margaret asked re- 
spectfully if she might sit down. ''- Aye, aye, ye may 
sit down, but we keep nae refreshment here—^tfais is 
no a public-house. There's ane a mile west in Ihs 
Clachan." The old man kept looking upon heiv and 
with a countenance somewhat relaxed from its inho»* 
pitable austerity. Her appearance did not work as a 
charm or a spell, for she was no enchantress in a fidry 
tale ; but the tone of her voice, so sweet and genlie, 
the serenity of her face, and the meekness of her nuoi* 
ner, as she took her seat npon a stool not (kr Irwn4he 
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; had an effect utxm old Djuoiel Craig, and he bade 
eome Sarwnd, and take acbatr ''fiaibcr ben tbe 



w 



'' I am an Qtpbanf^md ha¥e.peirhapfl but little elaim 

upon yoQ^ but I ha^e ventured. to. come beffe— my 

name is Margai^et LyndMgr»4ind my motibnr'^ name waa 

Alice Cnag" . .The.qld -man moved uponllia cbair, as 

if a blow had struck Ji»^ atiA looked long and ear« 

neatly into her fiioe. Her features confinned her 

words. Her countenanoeposseaaed that strmig power 

Ofcr him tfaat goes dowii uiyslisriondjF thnnigh the 

generations of penahi4>le man, oonneetang loire with 

likeness, so that the dnldin ita cradle may be smiling 

afanost with the self same ejcpression that belimged to 

Mme one of its forefathers mouldered into ashes many 

hmdred years ago. " Nae doubt, nae dpubti ye are 

tbe daughter o' Walter Lyndsay and Alice Craig. 

Never were twa £u:es mair unlike than theirs^ yet 

yours is like them baith. Margaret— that is your 

inmc ■ I give you my Uessjmg. Hae you walked fiur? 

Mysie's doun at the Bashy-ri^^ wi' milk to the cal^ 

but will be in bdyye. Come, my benny bairn, take 

a shake o' your uncle's hand*" 

Margaret told, in a few words, the principal eventa 
of the last three years as fiur as she could^ and the old 
man, to whom they had been almost all unknowi^ 
heard her story with attention, but said little or no- 
thing. Meanwhile Mysie came in--4m dderly,hard- 
fisatared woman, but with an eipression of home* 
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ly kihdnessj that made her dark face not unpleasant. 
She was the only servant^ and after the first surprise, 
did quietly what she was bid, and set out the evening 
meal. While Daniel Craig closed his eyes, and lifted 
up his hands to bless it, Margaret could not but think 
the grey-headed man, in spite of the character she 
had casually heard of him^ must have a heart that 
might incline towards her, and she partook cheerfully 
of what was set before her, and with a good appetite 
after her long journey. When supper was over, 
Daniel told the servant, who had ate at the same 
board, to get ready the bed for the young woman, — 
" for my niece, Margaret Lyndsay." Mysie held up 
her hands with pleasure. '^ The dochter o' Elspy 
Craig, as I am a sinner ! Fair fa' your bonny face — 
I'll mak the bed soft and sweet, if feathers and thyme 
sprigs will do't/' and forthwith set about her busi« 
ness. 

Margaret felt herself an inmate of her uncle's house, 
and her heart began already to warm towards the old 
grey-headed solitary man. His manner exhibited, as she 
thought, a mixture of curiosity and kindness ; but she 
did not disturb his taciturnity, and only returned im- 
mediate and satisfactory answers to his few short and 
abrupt questions. He evidently was thinking over the 
particulars which she had given him of her life at 
Braehead, and in the lane ; and she did not allow her- 
self to fear, but that, in a day or two, if he permitted 
her to stay, she would be able to awaken in his heart 
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a natural interest in her. behalf. Hope was a guest 
that never left her bosom — and she rejoiced when^ on 
the return of the old domestic from the bed-room> her 
ande requested her to read aloud a chapter of the 
Bible. She. did so^ — and the old man took the book 
out of her hand with evident satisfaction^ and^ fasten- 
ing the dasp^ laid it by in the little cupboard in the 
wall near his chair^ and wished her good night. 

Mysie conducted her into the bed-room^ where 
-every thing was neat, and superior^ indeed^ to the or- 
dinary accommodation of a &rm-house. " Ye need na 
fear, for feather-bed and sheets are a' as dry as last 
year's hay in the stack. I keep a' things in the house 
weel aired, for damp's a great disaster. But, for a' 
that, sleepin' breath has na been drawn in that bed these 
saxteen year I" Margaret thanked her for the trouble 
die had taken, and soon laid down her limbs in grate- 
fid rest A thin calico curtain was before the low 
vindow ; but the still serene radiance of a midsum- 
mer night glimmered on the floor. All was silent — 
and in a lew minutes Margaret Lyndsay was asleep. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Ths stnMig li^^ ef the Ttgoidng sun awoli 

garet from deep and dxesmless deep, and shi 

a footstep now Bad thea jnoving along the < 

floor of die kitdien, in the few necessary occu 

of a Sabbath nemtiBg* She did not wait to be i 

—but aooQ left her bed-room> and walked oat 

the dews» now aoielting away on the ground an( 

She saw that Nether-Plaoe wa^, indeed, a p 

dwieiliiig— and many ci the tender and happy r 

braneasy which her heart stiU cherished^ faitfaf a 

aacredly> of sweet Braehead, now came upon ] 

ahe looked up to the gorgeous grove of syca 

that shadowed and sheltered the house. To h 

prise and delight, she beheld the smooth waters 

very bum she had walked along the evening 1 

gliding by within a hundred yards— for they had 

a sudden turn on meeting a line of low hillock 

inclosed the farm-house in a kind of small^ , 

and wooded peninsula. A bridge was seen bej 

hurge meadow-field-*and> about a mile of, Mai 



vbMfved 8 epire^ that arose fr<»n among a cluster of 
honan, on a h^-side« That she rightly conjectured to 
be the pi^ish church and village of Casterton. A 
soft undulating line of green sununits went along the 
hforinm in their pastoral beauty ; and> altogether, near 
and £ar, Mai^aret had neyer, in her small experience, 
beheld any scene so placid# so cheerful, and so seem- 
ing to be, in itself, a little secluded world. '^ Here," 
tfaonght she, " may I live, if my uncle will permit me, 
away from the knowlege of all my friends in Edin- 
lnii|^«-*-and here can I give disturbance to none of 
their minds*" All was still, except the rookery in 
the old elm-trees, that stood but the distance of a 
boomy field from the house; and that monotonous 
aoond, to which the ear soon becomes accustomed, 
sored bat to de^ieii the silence ef the Sabbath. 

The old man seemed pleased to see that Margar^ 
was an early riser, and spoke to her very kindly at 
their h«mely breakfiist. His &oe, as well as tJhat of 
toB domestic, both wore a graver expression than on 
die ereniDg before ; and, in an hour or two, all three 
were ready to walk to church. They proceeded al- 
most sSentLy by a narrow footpath, through meadow, 
la^ hayfield, {dougUand, coppice, and grove — and 
soon reached the place of worship. The congregation 
began to collect in the church-yard— some standing in 
JittLe groupesi and others sitting down in the sun- 
siune, upon the grave^stones, or the old mossy wall. 
The bell tinkled dear in the dry atmosphere, and its 
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sound brought together, in quickening motion, people 
appearing over the braes, and rising up from the hoi- 
lows. A quiet animation prevailed — ^the salutatioDS 
of courtesy partook of the spirit of religion ; and the 
composed &€e8 and .voices of all spoke of that com- 
mon sentiment by which we feel ourselves to be uniU 
ed, as brethren of mankind* 

Sitting in that little kirk, surrounded on all sides 
with decent people, in the humbler ranks of life — and, 

ft 

here and there, in larger and more neatly ftimished 
seats, with the families of the few neighbourii^ 
gentry, Margaret Lyndsay felt herself in a new si- - 
tuation pf the deepest and most sacred interest ; and, 
without any feeling of idle curiosity, she could not 
but look, with a calm delight, during Divine ser- 
vice, over the quiet and attentive congregation. In 
this very place had sat her humble forefathers; and 
the sainted spirit of her mother might be looking 
down upon her who was now brought by the changes 
of mortal life to the spot of her own nativity. With 
a grateful ^irit, she joined in the " voice of Psalms;, 
the simple song of praise,'^— and, before service dosed, 
felt herself to belong to the same parish with those 
whom she had joined so fervently in the wcHri^liip of 
their Creator, Nor was she unobserved by the congr&> 
gation — a new face, and one so beautiful, by the iude of 
old Daniel Craig ! Many wondered who she was ; and 
perhaps a few, one or two elderly persons who chanced 
to look for a while on the features of the stranger, felt 
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ber resemblance to some face or other nearly-forgotteiii 
and knew her to be a blood relation to the old man by 
wboae side she sat. On dismissal of the congregation, 
dieie was some whispering about the pretty maiden 
in Daniel's pew ; and old Thomas Carstairs of the 
Haugh, who had spoken with her on the hay-field, 
bad a secret to communicate, and soon spread from 
seat to seat the rumour that she was the grand-daugh- 
ter^ from Edinburgh, of a man whose name was yet 
kindly Remembered in the parish — Adam Lyndsay. 
A few of the friends of that good and useful man 
went up to her in the church-yard, and introduced 
tiiemselves to her, welcoming her to the parish, and 
hoping to see her with her unde at their houses when 
it might be convenient. Margaret rejoiced to find 
herself quite among friends— a deep gratitude to the 
Giver of all Good took possession of her; and, on 
letuming to Nether-Place, it had all the appearance 
of being her home. Nothing, to be sure, could be 
more di£ferent than it was from the house she had 
left only a single day ago; but then it resembled 
Bradiead, and the glad soul of her very childhood 
awoke within her as she sat down on the old wooden 
chairs, and eyed the humble hearth. She had no re- 
imungs ; but then she thought with tenderest grati- 
tude on her benefiictors, and blessed them in their own 
elegant mansion, and brought them before her afiee- 
tioDste heart in every hour of their separate employ- 
ments. She felt assured, too, that they were thinking 
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of her; and hoped that one, who had unfort 
thought of her too mndi, might soon bring h 
to regard her only as a persmi worthy of his 
and who had sought to deserve it by yoluntaril 
qtiishing, for his sakejihe home where she had 
been happy. 

In the quiet of evening the old man took h< 

Urn along the bum^side, and into a green ewe^ 

where they sat down for a while in silence. ' 

garet Lyndsay, your mother did not use me -vv 

was her unde— and yet, on her fiither^s deal 

never asked any kindness of me— and she n 

without ever telling me of it. It is true^ thathei 

and I were not living as brithers should— but 

fiiult was that? as much his as mine. Don't 

my bainij these are auld stories—but I remembei 

as gin it was but yesterday.'' Margaret was wee] 

a strange dream of her mother's life, before she 1 

had been bom. She remembered her mother's 

about her imde, and it seemed now as if some \ 

were done to the dead. '^ I teU you not to greet, 

garet, your mother was a harmless creature ;— »ay< 

had a fine nature o' hex ain ; and I trust that 

has taken her to his mercy. But why did neithe 

nor her husband ever keep up ony acquaintanc 

me? They never wrote me ae single word even wi 

diild was bom to them, for they thought I was a 

wvihont a human heart ; but they were sair mist 

•f-4ind I will prove that they were^ by being kin 
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tfadr Orphan baim/*^ These words alluded to things of 
^vUeb Margvet, in the ignorance and siniplicily of 
kerchOdhood> had known nothing; Imt the tremulous 
wvioe and gtey headof the old man^ as he sat unco- 
wend by- her aide in that quiet and lonely place^ 
tondhed her heart with extreme tenderness to him^ 
jund she ezptesaed her gratitude in a few words that 
vcDt to her imde'a lieart. ^' I hav« nae wife — ^nae 
cMdrtn-pjiae friends, I may say^ Margaret—^nane that 
cares far me^ but the servant in liie house^ an auld 
fikiMSeas body i&e mysel'; but if you choose to bide 
wf Qs^ you ave mair than welcome^ £ot I know not 
what iam that ftce o' thine ; bat this is die pleasant- 
est di^ that has come Jto me these last thirty years." 

Margaret waa now requested to tell her uncle more 
afaolit ber parents and herself^ and she complied with 
a foil heart. She want baok^ with all the power <lf 
natures eloqoenoej to the ^history of her young years 
at BtaAead. ■ireconntcd all her £Miher's miseries— her 
nothei** aorrowi ■■ ■ »and .her <iwn trials. All the while 
shfe ttptHsBi the .tears were streaming from her eyes^ 
andlieB aveet bosom .hea¥ed with a crowd of heavy 
^gha> .The old man sat'ttlent; but more than onoe 
ha aobbedy and passed his .withered toil-worn hands 
acroaa his fbr^ead; '' I was not to blame^ Mar- 
gtfet* How was I to blame lor not assisting you all 
in yoor poverty? I knew it* not. Walter L3mdsay, 
yonr fiither, was a proud man. Not proud was your 
% Alice Craig^ but a woman obeys her husbands 
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nae doubt ; and therefore she lived and diec 
yertjT, rather than tell her distreaa to her fath 
ther. How thai was I to blame ?"— " My des 
we wanted nothing. Our afflictions were fron 
firom diseasej and frequent deaths. But we 
happy all, except my beloved father^ and he 
last with a smile upon his &uce, for I kissed 
very moment he died, and he looked as if he i 
God had forgiven him. With them all now ii 
For myself, you have promised to allow me to 
at Nether-Place ; and I will work for my maint 
for I never have been idle, and I can support i 
They rose up together, as by mutual consei 
returned to the house. Before the light had 
died away,. Daniel Craig asked Margaret to 
chapter in the Bible, as she had done the night I 
and when she had concluded, he said, '' I nevei 
the Scriptures so well read in all my days — di 
Mysie?" The quiet creature looked on Margarc 
a smile of kindness and admiration, and saic 
'^ she had never understood that chapter sae w< 
fore, although, aiblins, she had read it a hu 
times."-*'' Ye can gang to your bed without 
to show you the way to-night, my good niece—; 
one of the £unily now— 4md Nether- Place will 
this be as cheerfu* a house as in a' the parish. 
perhaps you'U tire o' us, Margaret, and wish 701 
hack at the town i^;ain, with these fine rich pe< 
Margaret seeing the old man in a happy mood^ di 
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"vindicate her friends in Edinburgh from being 
only ^* fine rich people/' but bade him good night, with 
a gentle familiarity ; and again^ upon her knees> re- 
turned thanks to God in her small bed-room, lighted 
only by the full risen moon^ for having given her such 
a place of rest in her troubles. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Danibl Craig, the kird of Nether-Fkoe^ 1 
many yean borne, in his native pariah^ one 
moat repnlaive of all characters, that of a mise 
aa we judge of our fellow-creatures almost enti 
their life and conduct, no doubt the<dd man coi 
complain of being so esteemed: He was, in( 
miser ; but not one whose heart and soul lay n 
hoard alone, in selfish and solitary passion, coi 
with the fever by which it was agitated and de^ 
Too true it was that the beggar often went unr< 
from his door, and that he beheld frequent wa 
distress among his neighbours around, which hi 
not to mitigate. Yet it was seldom that extra 
age, or blindness, or decrepitude, or a wanderin 
ther with a flock of starving children, in vain a 
ed to his heart. Gru£9y and capriciously he ga 
alms ; and always as if he parted painfiilly wii 
own, so that often the very oligects of his charity 
his coin in their palm« couW with difficulty ret 
blessing, and in the next house joined the sneer aj 
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PiiielCnugthemiger, He was in alLdungg acrupuloas- 
ly just, and his word wasiw good^usliiftboiid^ dcKtfaat; 
living as he did among poor people^ to whose comfcrt 
jDod hqppineas r^rulaiity in pigments, is. of such vital 
importanoe^ and who^ if they get justice, will rarely 
need gen^osity, his .character at times was regarded 
mitfa respect, and whenever it happened to be the 8ub« 
ject of conversation« after the ordinary q)leenand spite 
Iiad been vented against the dose^sted miser, some« 
diiDg £ivourable always wound up the discourse, and 
it was admitted that the old man had his good qua- 
litiesy notwithstanding all his avarice. 

There were a good many farmers in the parish, who 
better knew Daniel's character, and the events by 
which it had been produced. A few of them felt much 
friendship and regard for him, not unmixed with ten- 
derness and pity. He had been cruelly disappointed, 
after he had rather passed the prime of manhood, in 
the strongest passion of the human heart; and had 
•een tbe woouoi who had promised to be his ^e mar. 
ried ahnost to his next-door neighbour. A sullen and 
brooding ipirit then settled over Ids whole character ; 
he sedaded himself from life; and he who had form- 
erly been a man of cheerful and social habits, now 
^ke to no one but upon bussines, and seldom left 
the boundaries of his &rm. He assumed the dress and 
appearance of an ordinary labourer, and worked in his 
fidds, like a slave of the soil, from earliest to lateit 
twilight. Years passed by> and the children of the 
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woman who had deceived him grew up almost 
hia.feet To them Daniel was always kind^ wl 
chanced to come bird-nesting along his hec 
to take a short cut to sdiool through his fans 
in general, he appeared to be what he was, a 
thrope, and, in process of time, he became i 
doubt, a miser. 

For a long time it had been generidly thou^ 
the parish, that Daniel Craig would at last b* 
all his money to the &mily of the woman who 
grievously injured him ; but they all dropt aw 
by one, in those natural diseases that insensibly 
the countenances in the little country kirk, ar 
the look of the very smallest congregation 
every season of the year. So he lived apart in hi 
working retirement ; as time went on, there wer< 
and fewer who knew any thing of his history; t 
cumstances which made him and his situation ii 
ing ceased to be remembered ; and he sustain 
ignominy of a character which was alien to his 
nal nature, although induced upon it by the 
tion of other strong disappointed passions^ wl 
him had been ardent and strong. Thus, havini 
sparingly— -abstemiously — niggardly for nearly 
years, and having, during all that time, waten 
furrows of his farm with the sweat of his bron 
niel Craig was now rich, and had become the li 
this beautiful little property, about a hundrec 
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^rmnnAy acres of arable and meadow-land, on whidi he 
lud been bom the tenant's youngest son. 

Such was the man in whose house Margaret Lynd- 
flay had become an inmate. He felt that he had one foot 
in the grave, for he was upwards of threescore and 
ten ; and all the strong affections of his nature, that 
had so long lain dormant, or yearned in solitary hope- 
lessness towards beings long mouldered away into the 
dnst, now rose up, not passionately and disturbedly, 
bat with alow and steady and delightful movements, 
towards the beautiful Orphan, who seemed to have 
been sent by Heaven, like an angel, to comfort his 
latter days. Had he not also shut up his heart 
against her mild and innocent mother ? But the old 
man wore not his heart away now with fruitless regret 
or remorse. Margaret became to him even as his own 
danghter ; and he called her by that name, with a ten- 
derness that surprised his own heart, in which he had 
not supposed such a capacity of love had yet remain- 
ed inextinct. Margaret looked on the old, grey-head« 
ed, solitary man, with that pitiful affection which she 
was always ready to bestow on any one of God's cre»- 
tores who seemed to require it; but here, too, there were 
many qualities of character daily revealed to her, in 
themsdves most estimable ; they two were also of the 
same blood; and sweetly blended with all those feel- 
ingSyproGrandest gratitude in the Orphan's heart, when 
Ae saw the roof of his house over her, a table spread 
and a bed prepared for her by one who bore the name 

R 
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of miser^ but nfrho^ in a few days, looked apon her a6 
the greatest treasure he now possessed. 

The heart of the old man, that had for many years 
been locked up almost in a frost, now thawed, and dis« 
solved under the gracious warmth of affection. Had 
he striven to do so, he could not have resisted the 
power of Margaret's perpetual smiles ; but, instead of 
that, he was never happy when she was out of the 
room. He had found suddenly, when no such hope 
could have been even dreamt of in sleep, a new object 
of natural delight to cheer his declining age. More 
beautiful was Margaret Lyndsay*-more tender-.*more 
cheerfully sedate— 'more sincerely loving than even 
she had ever been, who had left his bosom in her false- 
hood, and carried over her faith to another husband. 
Age had stilled all that passion in his soul, age and 
the grave. But every man has within him the feelings 
of a father ; and here was a daughter rising up before 
him, in his old age — a flower seen, for the first time, in 
its perfect beauty ; and as he prayed devoutly to God, 
long to bloom imfading, when his grey hairs were still 
in the airless cell of death. This strong natural delight 
visiting him at last changed his whole character, or 
rathei^ restored and revived it ; so that, in a month or 
two, Daniel Craig was seen in neighbours' houses, on 
market days, and even at a fair, with a countenance 
almost as much enlivened with happiness as any other 
in the merry village. 
. It was not long before Margaret Lyndsay was 
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ICDovn^ loved, and admired over the little parish. 
flememfaranoes of her parents— and also of her grand- 
&tfaer and grandmother^ Mr and Mrs Adam Lyndsay, 
lingered in many houses^ and made her at once a 
friend by their ingles. The novelty^ too^ and wonder 
of a niece of whom no one had known any thing, coming 
miexpectedly to the house of Daniel Craig, in his old 
age, and manifestly working such a change upon him, 
made quite a stir all around, which soon subsided into 
a general sentiment of regard with every one who had 
opportunities of seeing her beauty, sweetness, and 
worth. '^ Nae doubt," thought many, ** he'll make 
her heir to every thing — nane better entitled — for 
Dane leevin's sae sib to him. And Daniel Craig can* 
na be worth less than thousands." This last consider- 
ation disposed the hearts of many to admire and re- 
spect her, who might otherwise have been slow to 
think much of any thing beyond their own fire-sides ; 
and, without being the least aware of it, Margaret, 
who felt herself still a poor Orphan, was now looked 
upon, over all the parish, as a rich Heiress. 

Daniel Craig had, within the few last years, let all 
his property of Nether-Place on a short lease, except 
a dozen acres. He needed rest in his old age — for few 
had worked so hard as he till so near the natural period 
of human life. Indolence had succeeded activity— 
and he had been in the custom of sitting greatest part 
of the day in his arm-chair, taking a walk down to the 
btmif-side, or, in the evening, to the end of his ave- 
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mie that joined the high-road^ ta look, with a 
less curiosity^ but fidnt human interest, on tl 
known and nameless travellers passing by on t 
siness of life. Every thing immediatetly abo 
ther-Place was therefore neglected^ and left to 
lent processes of Nature. The spot inclosed 
garden, and which once had been a very bes 
one^ was quite overgrown with grass; that wr 
and smothered the gooseberry and currant-b 
and reached up to the lower branches of the 
trees^ which, all unpruned as they were, still coi 
ed to brighten, with their purple or golden load, 
autumn. The sun-dial now told only a few c 
hours — ^foar many branches had stretched ovei 
smooth grass-plat on which it had been j^ced 
intercepted both light and shade from the moss-gi 
horologe* 

Margaret Lyndsay ventured to propose thai 
weeds should be killed in the garden — ^that the ; 
bushes, that looked with adiousand bright and dewy 
all over the solitary inclosure, should be laid open t 
sun and the air. " As for the honeysuckles, i 
always take care of themselves, and clamber up to 
light. My dear unde, let us employ a man fr 
single day, and there will be a beautiful garden in 
evening sun." A man was hired accordingly. ( 
Daniel took off his coat, and showed that be co 
handle a spade still.— and Margaret and old Mji 
lent their aid, with hoe and rake, on the source visil 

19 
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walks that had once been gravelled — and that soon 
b^pBn again to appear in straight lines or circles, mark- 
ing' out irhere flower-beds and bcHrders had flourished 
and faded in the Springs and Autumns of old. The 
good irork^ once begun^ proceeded prosperously ; and 
in a few weeks Nether-Place was as sweet and pretty 
as the honey-moon cottage of a young wedded pair, 
who desire in their love to be surrounded with beau- 

The dieerful, because busy, time of harvest was 
now at band ; and the fields, brown and yellow one 
moming, ware seoi on the next overrun by the jolly 
ivapers, and on the day after covered with the tall and 
ridi stooks, so {feasant a sight to the £irmer's eye. 
Daniel Craig and his &ir niece walked among the 
dietfers-^and in the joy of his heart, the cAd man again 
became one of the bandsters for a few hours every 
day, and stepped vigorously across the stubble. 
''Sawners Carson, dinna be surprised gin I take the 
hood into my ain hancb next Whitsuntide. I could 
itoiter at the plough-end yet; and though aiblins.I 
might be oaare sair forefeuchan wi' the seven year auld 
lying lea, I could gar the summer* fallow, or the stub- 
Ue rigs, gang snoving aJGT frae the coulter like bits o' 
waves from a boatie's side." Sawners Carson, the 
taunt, said, with a good-natured laugh, ** That he wud 
has nae great objections, for though Nether-Place was 
gnaoi soil, the rent was far oure high, and that his 
iMdkxd nMmn gi'e him down thretty per cent Wull 
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ye speak a word for a puir body^ Miss Lyndsay ?'' 
Old Daniel chuckled^ and rubbed his elbow^ for he 
thought of his half-year's rent^ and the welcoming 
iace of old Robert Carrick in that small dim cabin in 
his own Ship Bank, dose to the Black Bull, Trongate, 
Glasgow. 

So past the quiet lives of the family at Nether-i 
Place ; and, before winter set in, Margaret felt as do- 
mesticated there as if she had been an inmate from 
childhood. She occasionally let her friends in Edin- 
burgh hear of her wel&re and contentment ; but Miss 
Wedderbume'43 letters, although full of affection, gave 
her much pain, for she was evidently unhappy about 
her brother, who had again gone abroad, and had ex* 
pressed some intention of joining the army. Margit- 
ret could not but fear that she ^as the cause of his un» 
happiness; but destiny had placed an insuperable 
bar between them in this life ; and knowing that, she 
did not allow herself to doubt that he would soon fe» 
concile himself to his own lot, as she had done to hers, 
and at last be happy, useful, and estimable. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Nxthxr-Placb was now a cheerful and well«far* 
nished honse^ fct its proprietor was said to have re* 
newed his yoath, and things gave him pleasure which 
had fear many duU and dreary years been objects 
either of indifference or aversion. Many articles of 
household use and omament> that had been put inta 
dark and unvioited nooks and corners^ were brought 
out into the light, cleared of dust and cobwebs, and, 
under the assiduous hands of Mysie, now endowed 
with all the alacri^ of a young person, acquired a new 
polish, and added new comfort and neatness to the 
dwelling. The number of chairs was increased in the 
kitchen-parlour — the windows were cleared of stains 
and imprisoned flies, dead or alive— -some flower-pots, 
geraniums, and hydrangias^ and even a myrtle or two, 
under the fostering care of Margaret Ljrndsay, diflus^ 
ed a lively feeling of natural beauty from wall to wall 
— 4aid nothing that could stain the cleanliness of the 
abode was unremoved, except the clay-nests of the 
swallows, which were all held sacred««-4ai old colony 
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whoH regularly returning children were venutUy ex- 
pected, with their undiaturbing twitterings, to the 
eaveB, sheds, and window-ang^, where they had made 
good their inheritance by a tenure of imnumbered 
summers. 

Miss Wedderbume, too, had, shortly after Marga- 
ret's departure &om Edinburgh, forwarded to her at 
Nether-Place oU her little prc^ierty— her apparel and 
her books. She frequently sent her likewise a variety 
of little presents, framed by her own hands, and those 
of Hsrriet and Frances ; and these gifts of true and 
iinfatlmg affection touched Margaret's heart with the 
most delightful remembrances, and with equally de- 
lightful hopes. The old man was proud whenevw 
any dispatch arrived by post or carrier ; and consid^- 
ing his niece now quite as his daughter, every kind- 
ness to her seemed a favour done to himself, and k^ 
his heart open to the best feelings of hanumi^. 
Every evening he sat in his old arm-chair, not as for- 
merly dozing in feverish reveries, or in dull inseoubi- 
llty, but listening to Margaret's conversation about her 
past life, of which be never could hear enough, or to 
her readings &taa the books compowng her little li- 
brary— sometimes even to a song. He was a man 4^ 
a strong understanding; and strong feeling was the 
power to which all his lite had been subjected. Old as 
he -was, he entered with all the interest of a young 
mind into subjects slmost new to him ; and any ad- 
ditional piece of knowledge he acquired, any pleasure 
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las mind reoeiyed from the volumes read to him, in- 
creaaed and enlivened his affection for the kind reader, 
and rendered her every day more and more essential to 
his happiness, and to the very continuance of his life. 
Mjur|raret knew and felt for all the strong peculi« 
antiea of his duiracter ; and before winter set in, gent- 
ly fainted to him diat she had been a very idle inmate 
of fais house, and ought to do something for her own 
mamtenance. She at last ventured to propose taking 
a few scholars, so that she would both be doing good, 
aec unliu g to the measure of her abilities, and be able 
to rqiay her imde for the expence he had incurred 
about Nether-Flace on her account, or at her sugges? 
tion. Daniel Craig was not displeased at such propo-f 
sal fa r the habits of his long life were still strong 
upon him, and although he loved his niece most ten- 
derly, and, miser as he was reckoned, would have sa« 
crifieed all his substance to prevent any evil happen- 
mg to her, yet industry, he said, was always better 
than idleness, and money made honestly to one's self^ 
and usefully to others, was a great gain. So it was 
understood over the parish that Miss Lyndsay was to 
open a reading, writing, and sewing school at Nether- 
Place. 

There was a large room, fcnmerly a kitchen when 
Nether-Flace had contained two fiimllies, but now filled 
with peats, potatoes, and useless lumber. It was 
emptied — ^the walls plastered anew, where they re- 
quired it~>the whole vrhite-washed-^tlie floors cleans- 
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grate put into the wide Gfaimn^ — ^tfae wis 

gimed and in « iew weeks nodiing oonld be 

eomfortable, or better adiqpted for BSGhool-room 

fove the first fidl of Norcmber snow had whii 

the tops of the hills^ twenty female adiolars wc 

their varioas tasks— >firom the a^iacent £unn^hc 

firom the huts interspersed among the hollowsj 

from the small metropolitan Village of the parish 

so happened that the Teacher was old and palj 

and there was a good opening for a person of 

per qualifications. But Miss LtjodsBiy's name 

enough; and old Daniel, who had for many j 

lived a solitary and noiseless life, was quite hi 

to see the little lassies appearing '^ with their s 

iug morning faces/' was no way disturbed by 

pleasant murmuring sound of the school-room, 

often looked out of the door, in the afternoon, to 

the innocent and happy creatures dancing away h* 

in fair or foul weather, over the green fields, or 

wreaths of snow. 

Nether-Place, which had, for so many yearsf, h 
considered a cold and secluded spot, standing by 
self, and unstirred by the life that moved through 
the rest of the parish, was now absolutely the vi 
centre of the whole ; and so much happiness was i 
rived to so many ingles from Margaret Lyndsay's j 
dicious and conscientious instruction of her youi 
pupils, that its name was upon every tongue at diur 
and market It began to be said, that On the dee 
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of old Thomas Howie, Daniel Craigwas to be made an 

elder ; iniicli more respect was now shown to him on 

Sabbatli. in the church-yaxd before Divine service be* 

gan ; he was frequently seen going into the manse ; 

and many who had heretofore looked on him with re« 

pBgnance, or almost contempt, saw now something 

veneraUe in his gr^ hairs, and hands opened respect* 

folly for him the door of his pew in the kirk, that not 

long ago would i^ve remained idle, rather than reiw 

dor him even an essential service. Old stories of the 

swffiwrings of his earlier life reviv^ ; and it was at 

last universally allowed that the old man must have a 

good hearty who gave so willingly and disinterestedly 

hie protection to an orphan niece whom he had nevef 

befiire seen^ and whose parents had slighted his re- 

latioDship. All tiiis was felt by Daniel, at first 

peihaps painfully^ as a reproadi on his past life ; but 

he knew what was known but to few, and much that 

was known to none but himself; and, therefore, he 

soon took all their new awakened kindness in good 

psrt, repaid it by an altered demeanour, gave and re« 

cetved visits, and, m short, became a che^iful, and 

almost a social old man. 

The winter thus passed on at Nether-Place, as no 
winter had done for upwards of thirty years. There 
were even Christmas parties, with wine and cake at 
tea; and the large green square-sided bottle of spirit-, 
ttous liquor shed an unwonted radiance over a jovial, 
company. Young men and maidens, brothers and 
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sisters of Miss Lyndsay's sdbolars, matr<»is of ecten- 
sive compass, and heads of houses with large buttoiied 
single-breasted coats, and warm plush breeches, graced 
Daniel's festive board ; nor were there wanting sharp* 
faced, snuffy-nosed maiden aunts, with clever coun- 
tenances sourishly and tartishly disposed, critical even 
in the rural shades of the manners of town-bred Miss 
Margaret Lyndsay, and who stretched out their long 
lean mittened arms to catch the cup whose tea they 
threatened severely to judge and to drain, even to the 
fifth cup turned upside down upon the saucer, with 
silver spoon laid across, in silent refusal of the ex- 
hausted lymph. A few of Margaret's scholars kept 
moving to and fro on little offices between the tea- 
table and the heartsome circle that environed it ; and 
when all was over, kettle taken away by Mysie, and 
bread and butter melted like snow, then old Daniel 
looked about him with a face that was felt, and gave a 
grace, during which, long as it was, not a whisper or 
a titter was heard, although mirth and merriment trod 
dose upon the Amen. 

The winter thus passed on, inxonstant occupation, 
and occasional amusement; and Margaret Lyndsay, 
in the discharge of unambitious, but not unimportant 
duties, in all those unremitting and earnest attentions 
to her uncle, whose worth every day became more ap- 
parent in some little affecting trait, and in the natural 
growth and increase of her own silent .thoughts and 
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incommiinicable fedings^ was, perhaps, on the whole, 
more tranqniUy and continually happy than she had 
evor been since the thoughtless days of her childhood 
at Braehead. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" Here is a letter from my brother/' said Marga- 
ret, with a face beaming in tears and smiles. ** He 
has been cruizing in the North Seas, and his ship has 
put into Leith. He will be here in a few days." 
Her uncle heard the news with strong pleasure ; and 
Mysie, who was a principal personage on all such oc- 
casions, forthwith began to look after her department, 
and to get ready a comfortable cabin for the sailor. 
" The North Seas I" said DanieL '* Stormy r^ons 
during these March winds, nae doubt — ^but what care 
the crew o* a great ship for ony thing on earth or sea ? 
I hae been twice on board a man o' war, and I wud 
not hae felt fear myself in her far aff on the great 
deep. But do you think your brother will like Ne* 
ther-Place ? It will be oure lown for him." — '* The 
lowner the better for one who has led his life," said 
Margaret, and thankful was she to God, in her inmost 
heart, that her brother was spared to see her once 
more, in so quiet a haven. 

The spring s3rmptoms were astir over the fields and 
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garden; and old Daniel was anxious to put the place 
into neat order. '^ The hedges will doi— I clipped 
tfaem wi'my ain hands last back-end, and at your sug* 
gestion, Margaret; and, nae doubt, they make the 
avenue look a hantle tosher. It will no be the waur 
o' a bit sprinkling o' fine gravel frae the burn-side." 
That was done; the flower-borders dug over into a 
fresh looking bladkness ; all the withered yellow win- 
ter leaves swept away ; and in a day or two it seemed 
as if Spring had made a fortnight's advance, when 
every thing had been removed that could impair the 
soft stealing beauty of renovation, and the fair spirit 
of reawakening life. 

A large merry wood-fire, backed both by peat and 
coal, was blazing in the kitchen-parlour, the room in 
which they had all continued to sit, for it was endear- 
ed to Danid by long habit, and even by its dullest re- 
membrances, when Margaret, who for several days 
had kept looking through the window every ten mi- 
nutes, was the first to behold her brother. His gallant 
anifiorm told her it was he, otherwise she could not 
have known, in the tall, strong, fuU-grown man before 
her, the boy of sixteen, whom she had last seen, on 
the day» alas ! Harry Needham was drowned. But 
triumphant joy destroyed all sad recollections in one 
flash ; and the happiness in that house was perfect. 
In about an hour, old Daniel said he was wearied with 
his day's work, and would go to bed; Mysie also re- 
tired to her garret ; and brother and sister, long sepa^ 
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rated^ and with much to speak of that mighl 
rend and levive the hearty sat up by the fire-£ 
midnight. 

For several days the old man was somewhat 
pointed in the hopes he had formed of the 
sailor. He had helped to hear of strange and d 
ous adventures, of things altogether different fr< 
own experience, and of wonders, to the reel 
which he was to be a silent and astonished lis 
But, instead of all that, Laurence Lyndsay was 
ful but sedate, courteous but not communicativ 
fonder of walking across the quiet fields, and 1 
banks of the bonny bum with his .uncle, than o 
rating the perils of the sea, and stories of scenes 
whidh his mind was willing to relieve itself in 
forgetfulness. Yet still there was something 
manners and conversations that toudied the old 
heart with pleasure and affection; and he ha 
been a week at Nether-Place till the two were ii 
rable, and it looked as if Laurence had beena di 
there all his days. Little as he spoke of his owi 
fession, that little was enough ; and the curios 
Daniel Craig being constantly kept alive, and 
stantly fed by anecdotes and tales that came natt 
and carelessly from the lips of the sailor, he fe 
tached strongly, and by strong pleasuresi to hi 
phew, and wished that the gallant youth was n 
soon to return to his ship. 

Margaret did not suffer her brother's visit to i 
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fere wMi lier daty to hor-schdlars ; and/wh^ they 
tripped and glided awAy in the afternoons^ she joined 
the fire-side party, and always at her approach new 
dieerfiilness brightened over the hearth. Mysie sat^ 
in her lunnble way, not £ur apart, m^hig one of the 
fanuly^ add merriment and mirth, or grave discus* 
noQ^ borofnght on by the old man^ and affectionately 
encouraged by the young, only ceased at die hour of 
evening worship, and wad again more quietly renew- 
ed, for an hour or so, before their all retiring to their 
peaceful beds. 

Margaret took her brot&er to her frieiids in the 

manse, the Beverend Mr Oswald and hi^ daughter 

Tahcj, who, firom her first appearance at Nether-Pkce, 

had cultivated her acquaintance, and discerned at onod 

the excellence of her dbaracter. There tiiey often 

past an hour or two, both during the day and in' the 

evenings ; and Daniel was nothing loth to accompany 

them, for his secluded habits had made him too mudi 

a stranger with his worthy minister, and now he felt 

the satisfiustion and the credit of being a visitor in the 

most respectable family in all the parish. Mr Oswald 

had been deterred by delicacy from wishing to change 

the long established habits of one who had been weari« 

ed with his little, world ; but now he welcomed Daniel 

to the manse as if he had been all along an intimate 

friend, and even hinted to him that, in the event of 

Thomas Howie's death, he must become one of his 

elders. A decent pride rose up in the old man's 

s 
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heat at flocli m ooamnmicataon ; and he shon 
the part he took in theoonvenation, that he had 
gkcted in his j y pa i c n t miiamthropy the best i 
of human nature^ nor yet allowed liis undersl 
to sleep, either of the spirit or the forms of that 
dmrdi establishment to whidi he belonged, 
whidiy notwithstanding his morose life, he had 
been a regular number. In diis way, the fiun 
Nether-nace and the Manse became, in a wet 
fotnight, more intimate and friendly than tfa 
been for nearly thirty years ; and this great a 
to his happiness and respectability Daniel atb 
entirely, as it was right to do, to the two young ] 
of whose very existence he had, till about half 
ago, been entirely ignorant. Therefore he lovei 
both more and more as his own children. 

The evening before Laurence left Nether-F 
and he had remained with them nearly three wi 
Daniel asked him and Margaret to come into hi 
bed-room ; and after cautiously closing the dc 
if eaves-droppers had been as numerous as 
whereas no one was in the house but poor old 
at her wheel, he began to open his mind to 
whom he tenderly called his son and daughter, 
have been a hard-working man all my life — an< 
haps have made gold my God — ^too — too much ; 
may my Maker yield forgiveness, fiat now h 
given me another and a new heart. Ye are b: 
and sister*— and I see you love ain anither^ just 
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je were twa bairns playing aznang the gowans. Ye 
aie my natural heirs— -and every shilling I hae shall 
be yours. When the auld man is gane> you'll make 
a better use o't than he has done.-— You'll be mair 
diaritable— mair open-hearted — -mair liberal* But it 
is owre late to lament now— no owre late to repent." 
The young sailor spoke out boldly and loudly now, 
and told his uncle, that he was respected in the parish 
— 4faat he had injured no one — and done great good 
in his time by his uprightness and integrity. " As 
far myself^ uncle, I want none of your money— *God 
bkss you— but I will think of these few weeks when 
I am £ir off ; and I now kneel down to bless you for 
yovr kindness to my sister, Margaret, and to beg that 
yoa wiU give me your blessing I" The old man's tears 
fell down over his wrinkled cheeks, when Laurence 
and Margaret both knelt down, and put their joined 
hands upon his knees. ^' May the Great God bless 
you both, all the days of your life, my dear children, 
and take you at last to his right hand, where he sit- 
tetfa in light inaccessible and full of glory." They rose 
ap, and sat down dose to him, uttering not a word. 
«< I have sent directions to get my will made. I leave 
Nether-Place to Margaret, and a thousand pounds 
{Inbye— -and to you, Laurence, I bequeath the rest of 
my property, of value enough to make your life more 
coaif<»table— but your trade is worth far mair than I 
cap leave you— stick to it like a man, and leave the 
rest to your God." 
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f " Uncle> I came here, as you know^ ignorant of your 
great kindness to my sister, and of every thing eke. I 
need nothing — ^want nothing. I do not fear bat Aat I 
shall be a Lieutenant. before many years go orer my 
head. I have some prize-money, but what'care I ^ 
that ? I am young, healthy, strong, hope to domy doty, 
and if wounded or killed before themoonisold, I trust 
humbly in God's mercy. I am a sailor, uncle i bat 
God is not forgotten by them he sees obthe gxteait 
deep. I will return to my ship as ha|^y a men as 
lives. What you have said about your intenfcians t6 
Margaret is enough to make all the xtest of my 13b 
pleasant, even if I fall into a French prison.^ Margaret 
had never once in all her life thought, about wOls or 
testamentary bequests. All she wished was a osefiil 
and innocent life ; and now that her .old unde talked 
of dying, his words about hereafter knade not the 
slightest impression upon her mind, nor did she cave 
when his hour came, whether he was ridi or poor. • Per- 
fect disinterestedness can live but in a woman's heart; 
and now that the old man's talk was about his death, 
she never, for one moment, thought of any thing but 
how to tend more affectionately and carefully his de- 
clining days, and make him forget, in a cheerful old 
age, the dull solitariness of a long manhood, slowly 
forgetful of disappointed hopes, and clinging to them 
long after all definite notion of their aim and object 
had been lost. 

[\ Unde, you send me to sea with*a joyful heart. 
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Look «t her — ^look at Margaret — when I was a runa- 
way and reckless boy, shie kept her mother alive — she 
sat by her death-bed — she took care of my poor sisters 
— she csoTered the table— she made their beds — she saw 
that th^ were prepared for the grave-^she gave them 
decent burial— she prayed' for them to God^— and who 
instructed her— who upheld her — who made her what 
she is, good, innocisnt, and beautiful-r-yes^ beautiful, 
most beautiful ? The God whom she has served, who 
will neFer forsake, her, and who now, at this hour, 
shows how He will guard the Orj^an's head !" The 
eld man sat sflent in his ohair^ and kept his eye fixed 
upon the young sailor, while he poured out his bro* 
theriy affectioQ in >a voice altogeth^ new, and with 
words so vnlike the ordinary, tenor of his quiet speech. 
Margaret wept, but Mysie knocked at the door, to an- 
noonee the sapper pf milk and cakes, and the old 
eigb(<lay dodc strode nine with a cheerful din that 
relieved all their hearts from a load of emotion* In a 
little while. the supper-board was cheei*ful as the night 
before, and Laurence told more sea^stories than ever 
he had done since he came to Nether-Place, of which 
the Battle o£ the First of June was of itself more than 
sufficient to keep Daniers ^es open an hour at least 
beyond that of their usual eclipse. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

For a considerable time after the sailor's depart 
Nether-Place wassomewbat dulland spiritless; and! 
niel kept closer to his arm-chair, roaming less over 
fields now that he had lost his youthful compani 
although Spring in its finished beauty was now aln 
lost in the leafy richness of Summer. Margaret's 
cupation among her scholars kept her cheertiilr 
uninterrupted ; and looking on her brother as a n 
likely to rise in his profession, and to be happy on 
seas, her many fears for him were subdued down i: 
an affectionate apprehension that lay quiet in her he^ 
except when the winds roaredlouder than lisual throu 
the elm-grove, and all its branches creaked in her in 
gination like the masts of a ship in tempest. 

At this time old Thomas Howie died, and Dan 
was elected elder. This was an office of sacred hono 
which, a-year ago, neither he himself, nor a single so 
in the whole parish, could have supposed was ever 
have been conferred on one so indifferently esteeme 
But now he was fully sensible of the renovation of hi 
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natural character ; and he had, with that pride 
irliich the longest course of misanthropical habits can 
never utterly extinguish, for some months beheld the 
increasing respect with which he was treated by young 
and old. His grey hairs were now honoured; no 
jeering and sneering £aces were now bent upon him ; 

and the first Sabbath that he sat down in the elders' 

aeat beneath the pulpit was perhaps the happiest in 

tlie old man's life. 

Daniel Craig was now one of the best esteemed men . 

in his native parish. The few friends of his youth that 

still survived met him in his own house, or in theirs, 

* 

with unrestrained cordiality; he frequently entered 
doors which he had never darkened before; he 
took an active and useful part in the concerns ot 
the Kirk Session ; and not one of his brother elders 
was more frequently at the Manse, or seen oftener 
with the Minister. He accompanied Mr Oswald on 
his visitations ; and he who had for thirty years been 
seemingly blind, deaf, and insensible to all the weal 
or woe of others, now said prayers by the bed of the 
sick, and gave alms to the poor* '^ Nobody ever 
doubted that he had a gude heart ; and now ye see 
that loving lassie, or leddy rather, his niece yonder, 
has just warmed its blood, like a daughter sent to him 
in his auld age — and she has made her unde a Chris- 
tian." Sach was the general feeling over the parish ; 
nor was the old man himself ignorant how the happy 
change had been produced upon him — for never was 
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child dealer to parent than sweet Margaret Lyndsay 
now to him whose life she had blessed and renew- 
ed* 

At threescore and ten, the morning and evening 
shadows are alike solemn— as they fall upcm the bright 
fields rcgoicing in the freshness of t' e dewy prime, or 
upon the dim landscape reposing in the gzadnal hush 
of the sinking sanlight. So was it ni^w witid Daniel 
Craig. He calmly counted the days as they glided by 
over the garden-dial now tnie to the changing hea* 
vens; and, especially, on each Sabbath that wound up 
the weds:, he €dt that he was so many steps nearer mad 
nearer to.his grave. That feeling.gave him a tranquil 
happiness; and he looked over bis, beautiful Farm, 
with a sort of gratitude to the very clover lea-fields, 
the green meadows irrigated by a hundred little na« 
tural rills, and the .deep loamy .seal that sent forth the 
tall wheatr— when he thought that ^y would sustain 
the life, and the happiness of Margaret Lyndsay when 
he was gone, and perhaps too a sweet family of rosy- 
cheeked urchins, that would know his tombstone 
among others, in the cheerful church-yard gatherings^ 
on future Sabbath-days. 

Thus passed on the sunny summer among the silent 
shades of Nether-Place. '' 1 am oure happy now," 
said Daniel, '^ oure happy to live lang here; and I 
humbly trust that I am mair fit for the great change.** 
The mortal body will not wait away from the dust, 
for all the deepest happiness of the immortal soul; 
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and .one 3abbath mornings Daniel having been longer 
o£ mddng bis appearance than usual^ Margaret went 
into.lus ro<Mn^ and found the old man lying asleep 
upon hia bed, with a smiling countenancer-but it was 
IB that sleep from which there is no awaking, but in 
anodier region of thou^t and life. 

Margaret hacL borne every affliction that could.search 
the nerves round the core of her heart ; and youth, 
innocence, love, and religion as native to that heart 
as mere huv^^^'ajOfectioiifl^ had sustained her in them 
aU, withqat any diminution of hea* hi^piness, al- 
ihoogk ;with a giieat dumge of its character; and, 
tfaerefgr^^ it was n^ot likely, that this loss should over- 
whehn h0r,wA. such strong grief, as she had expe- 
ricmsed at otber dearer d^ths^ But the old man's 
face could not. be looked jot by the grateful: and loving 
Orjdian, without the* fast flowing tears of holy nature ; 
a^d she kiss^ the cold cheeks of him to whom the 
tender eiq^ressidn of human affectkms had for so many 
SB^tfity years been wholly uijcnown ; and with her 
awn gentle h^ds she closed bis eyes. But fpr him, she 
migbt bave b^n a dweller under the. roof of paid and 
iil«irc^nary charity; and but for her, he might have 
died in .bis. londiness, sullenly, and without those 
pkms.ftelings that are best cherished by the breath of 
merely human love. The old man's latter days had 
been happy ; and the shadow of death had fallen upon 
him at last, a few hours after a cheerful and fatherly 
conversation with- one he loved, beside his own hearth. 
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whfle the Bible had furnished the last words utte 
to his deafened ear. Therefore all was right; \ 
Margaret andpoor Mysie shut the door of his room^ ii 
many tears^ but with that calm emotion that beh< 
the departure of the aged^ on whom this life has 1< 
had but weakened claims^ and who are ready, by 
benign provision of nature^ to yield, without res 
ance, to her eternal laws. 

That faithful domestic now looked to Margaret 
her sole earthly friend. '' I hae aye been kind to 
master. Miss Margaret ; and surely youll no send 
awa' firae Nether-Place, now that he is dead ! I am 
willing though no sae able, to work as before ; £ 
gin you will keep me on about the house, I will d( 
I can to be usefu'. I want nae wage— but I wud I 
to die here, up in my ain bit garret, fcH: a' my £re< 
are now dead, and I am a lanesome body on 1 
yerth."— '* I do not know, Mysie, where I mys 
may have to go, yet I believe that I shall live here, 
this house. Whether I do or not, you are my frien 
and friends we shall be, as long as our Maker prolor 
our life." Mysie wiped the tears from her wither 
cheeks with her apron ; and went about the usual co 
cems of the Sabbath-day, just as if a heavy show 
of rain or snow had been keeping the family from tj 
kirk. 

Mr Oswald and his daughter, as soon as they heai 
what had happened, came over on the Monday 
Nether-Place. Every thing was ordered decently fi 
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die foneralj and Lucy remained with her friend for 
two or three weeks after it was over. The will was 
found easfly in the old man's small desk^ with a paper 
written in his own band^ full of blessings on his niece ; 
md M aigarat Lyndsay was now the mistress of the 
lMMiae> and proprietor of the most beautiful Farm in all 
the parish of Casterton* 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Margarbt Lyndsay was now in the twentjr-j 
year of her age ; and if^ as a girl^ she had always li 
noticed even by the careless eye of the stranger^ j 
oreatare rarely beautiful among her humble coin 
nions^ by the way- side at Braehead^ or standing 
her mother's door in that lane of the city^ she was n 
even more so than according to the promise o€ 
rising youth. The pure air of the country had g-i^ 
colour to her pale cheeks ; and her walks to the ha\2 
of the parents of her scholars^ with her friend J 
cy Oswald over the hills of bonny Clydesdale £ 
its solitary vales^ each carrying down its sparkling^ 
vulet to swell the falls of Bonniton Cora-Linn a 
Stonebyres^ had nerved her frame to a fuller lovelinc 
and given livelier elasticity to her steps. Now^ t^ 
despondency and fear had fled far off from the C 
phan ; she had not only enough of this world's mea 
to keep want henceforth from her own door^ but wh 
was dear to her as the sunshine of Sabbath, to reliei 
the distresses of her fellow creatures. Nature demanc 
ed no long deep grief from her grateful heart for tl 
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death of her Uncle. He had died full of days ; and 
life was now before her to enjoy it in contentment and 
innocence. 

She was beautiful^ and she knew it. At least she 
knew that every one looked upon her with kind eyes ; 
ssod, no doubt> she frequently heard, without thinking 
much or at allabout it, praise of her beauty in compli* 
ment, courtesy, or affection. Her disposition was by> 
nature gay and lively ; and now that all clouds seem- 
ed bkwn away tram the limited horizon of her settled 
life, her spirits reawoke to ih&r former hilarity, and 
tiie countenance that had so long expressed chiefly 
pity, sorrow, or gratitude, now shone with smiles that 
tdd what enjoyment lay spread for her over all^ the 
eommon scenes and occurrences of this life. She 
made no violent changes about Nether-Place, for 
the ^respected tlie memory of her old kind uncle ; 
and dbe swept not away any of tlie antique objects that 
had been familiar to his eyes, however rude or homely. 
ButstiU there appearedall aroundthe difference between 
young and old fimcies ; a spirit of brighter expression 
encompassed the avenue, garden, house, and adjacent 
fidds ; and, while everything in itself permanent was 
not only allowed to remain, butwas carefully protected, 
sndi as the Willow- Arbour, the root-seats, the high 
beech hedges, and the little shed, in whose niches the 
tufted bee-hives stood secure firom every wind that blew 
—many little additions were made, and many little 
dearings away, that let in the beauty of Nature more 
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tenderly or more boldly upon NetIier.Plaoe« till the 
neighbours^ who knew it best^ declared that^ though 
they could not tell why^ it was far bonnier than before^ 
and certainly not to be matched any where in all the 
Upper Ward. 

Margaret was placed in a rank of society^ neither 
high nor low ; and it was precisely that most conge- 
nial with her humble and unambitious disposition^ 
Far higher^ indeed^ it was than what she could ever 
have dreamed of a very few years Hgo^ when there 
were rarely more shillings in the house than coidd 
purchase provisions to the week's end* But still it 
was low enough to keqp her chiefly among the pea^ 
santry^ and to make their houses the chief scenes of 
the festal familiarities of her heart. Her extreme 
beauty— her perfectly . blameless manners^— and her 
occupationp— 'SO great a blessing to the little parisbi 
made her an object of no common interest to the few 
resident gentry all the way down the country as far 
as Cora-Linn ; and as few important events, even in 
the private history of any family, altogether escape the 
partial knowledge of persons no way concerned, there 
was a rumour, various as the minds of those who 
heard it, of the real cause of her departure from the 
house of Mrs Wedderbume. There was something of 
romance, therefore, about the circumstances o£ her 
life to curious minds, with whom novelty or strange^ 
ness has such strong charms ; and now that she was a 

lady, even of landed property, the very hau^tiest 

11 
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ibers of old rand races^ dlfltinguished by their 
£ud and immoveable obscurity for many respect* 
able generations^ began to hear something extremely 
genteel in tiie words ** Margaret Lyndsay^" and per- 
haps would have reconciled themselves to the misfor** 
tone of her becoming the wife of some one of the 
yoonger unendowed Clydesdale cadets. But Marga- 
ret had seen the perfect elegance of cultivated life in 
die fiunHy of the Wedderbumes, and had there re- 
paid the kindness of her benefactress by sweet duties> 
ooremitlingly discharged to her own Harriet and 
Fiances. Now« she was independent; and had no 
wish to sit at tables where she might have been par- 
donably enough looked on as a sort of curiosity or 
wonder^ namely, a genteel girl out of a farm house, a 
lady risen from low life, the Orphan daughter of a 
mechanic, really not far from being on a par with the 
hoydenish misses of a squire's family, with red velvet 
gowns from the town, and red velvet arms to put into 
diem from the country. So Margaret rather shun- 
ned than sought splendid hospitality; but always 
wbh. gratitude and humility acknowledged every 
knufn^wt and courtesy that she received from persons 
in a higher rank ; and, above all, was delighted to 
see in her own parlour at Nether-Place those benevo- 
lent ladies who took an interest in the education of the 
children of the peasantry, and who, therefore, looked 
npon her as a benefactress to the whole parish. 

Before many months had elapsed since her uncle's 
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deathi Margaret had her wooers^ although the two 
first on the list were not such as to represent the 
passion of love as any thing Vjery tragic. Dunoon 
Gray> portioner in Muhrhou8e> a young man of good 
morals, and not very bad manners^ and supposed to 
be worth not far off a hundred pounds per annum^ was 
the swain who took time by the forelock^ and first 
hinted the modest request of Margaret* sheart and hand. 
Some persons make wonderfully little account of sudi 
a request ; and hold themselves entitlied^ afl^r two or 
three times receiving a piece of short«bread, and a 
glass of elder-flower wine, to ask the lady who has 
given them such refreshment in marriage. The stride 
of transition seems long and violent ; and in^Duncan's 
case it was no sooner taken, than he saw in Miss 
Lyndsay's involuntary smile that he had made himself 
rather ridiculous. At the same time, there was some UU 
tie excuse for Mr Duncan Gray of Muirhouse. He had 
a soul for music framed; and, rejecting other every* 
day-instruments of stop qr string, he selected the Ghreat 
Highland Bagpipe. On it he poured forth, not from 
his breast, but from beneath his arm, the loudest, 
longest^ sighs, con amore and affletuoso. All the while 
he thus gave vent to the '^ windy suspiration of 
forced breath," he was in the practice, at tea-parties, of 
keeping his blown-up cheeks and staring eyes straight 
upon the countenance of Margaret Lyndsay ; and, in 
the enthusiasm of the hour, he beheld her yieldix^ 
to the voice of passion. He had mounted new rib- 
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bands on the drone of his pipes^ red as the rosy vi- 
nge that puffed helow; and pity the delusion of 
the fond youths if he felt himself and his chanter 
to he irresistible. But Duncan Gray was a stout 
young 8w«iii« who lived in a high latitude^ and had 
an excellent appetite ; eo, when he found that Miss 
Lyndsay prefer!^ a single life, he had recourse to 
oomed beef and greens^ and it was not thought general- 
ly over the parish that he lost a single pound of flesh 
on his refusal. T^hat refusal — ^in whatever words con* 
▼eyed, and^ no doubts it was in Margaret'9 gentlest 
manner^— .for it is said that no lady is absolutely angry 
vith the very absurdest offer-— was it appeared deci- 
sive. Mr Gray thenceforth played less outrageous- 
ly on the Bagpipe at parties where Margaret was 
present and pat his hand to his bat^ on her appear- 
ance^ with rather a hurried and abrupt demonstration ; 
but otherwise^ he was very much the same man as be- 
^ote, and began to pay frequent visits to Thomas 
Carstaira of the Haugh^ whose daughter Rachel was, 
though no beauty, by no means contemptible either in 
talk, tidiness, or tocher. 

The next on the list was one more likely, according 
to public opinion, to have been a thriving wooer-rthe 
Reverend iBneas M'Taggart of Drumluke. He was 
considered by himself and some others to be the best 
preadier in the 83mod; and, since Daniel Craig's 
death; had contrived to hold forth more than once in 
the kirk of Casterton. He was very oratorically dis- 

T 
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posed ; and had got the gold medal at ** Glasgow Col« 
lege** for the best specimen of elocution. This medal 
he generally carried in his pocket, and he had favoured 
Miss LyildsAy with a sight of it once in the Manse^ and 
once wheii they were alOne eating gooseberries in the 
garden of Nether«Place« Hie only thing very pe- 
Cttliar in his enunciation was a bnrr^ which might, 
(m first hearing, have subjected him to the imputation 
of being a Northumbrian ; but then there was an in- 
describably ascending tone in his speech, running up 
eagerly to the top of a sentence, like a person in a 
hurry to the head of a stair-case, that dendied him at 
once as a native of Paisley, bom of parents from about 
Tynedrum in Breadalbane. Mr M'Tagg^ot was a mo- 
Til preacher ; and he had one Sermon upon Sympathy, 
whkh he had delivered before the Commiaaiotter, 
wherein werfe touches equal, or indeed superior, to 
any thing in Logan*— and no wonder, for they were 
hi a great nieasure attributable to Adam Smith. This 
celebrated Sermon did the pious ^neas pour forth, 
with mixed motives, to the congregation of Caaterton ; 
and ever and anon he laid his hand upon his heart, 
htid looked towards a pew near the window beneath 
the loft, on the left-hand side of the pulpit. 

A few dkys after this judicious and instructive ex- 
hibition, Mr M'Taggart, with both Medal and Sermon 
in his pocket, I'ode up to tte door of Nether-Plaoe, 
l&e a man bent on bold and high emprise. Mysie 

Wlis half-afiraid to lead his steed to the stable-rfor he 

4 
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ymm an exoeedingly fiNrmidable looking aninialj greats 
IjraboTe the usnai stature of horses in that part of the 
-48 indeed well he mighty for, during several 
he had carried an enormous Black hight Cupid 
Congo, kettle^lnimmer to that since highly-distin- 
gnished regiment the Scots Greys. However, he was 
not so fierce as he looked ; but;^ prophetic of provender, 
iQowedMysie to lead him away like a lamb into a stable 
vhidihecould not enter till he '^had stooped his anoint* 
ed head." Meanwhile, the Revwend JEneal M'Tag- 
gut was proceeding to business. 
> Hie young Divine took his place, after a little de- 
gmt badinage, on the parlour hearth-rug, with his 
hack to die fire, and his coat*flaps opening behind^ 
and gidiered up eadi below an dbow-— the attitude 
which of all othens makes a person appear most likea 
gaideman. '' Pray, Ma'an^ have ycui ever read Smith's 
Theory of Moral Sentiments?" — '* No, Sir, I never 
have; indeed, frmn what I have seen said of it in 
other vcdumes, I fear it may be above the oomprdien- 
aon of a poor weak woman."—*'' Not if properly ex« 
pieined by a superior mind— Miss Lyndsay. The 
gmt leading doctrine of this thecxry is, that our moral 
judgment follows, or is founded on, our sympathetic 
aftctioiia or emotions. But then it requires to be 
pcrticidarly attended to, that, according to Dr Adam 
Smith, we do not sympathise directly with the emo- 
tions of the agent, bnt indurectly with what we sup- 
pose would be the feelings which we ourselves should 
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entertain if plaoed in hb ntittilion. JXi yoa cond 
hend^ Ma'am T*"-^ It wo«ild be pnwimpdaoBi'.in 
Mr M'Taggart, to say llttt I do perfeelfyxH^id 
it; but I do a little; and it ieeiDS to be pretty o 
like what you illustrated so ^oqoontly itt^yeoi 
course last Sabbath."— -<' Yes^'Ma'am^ it )is ^e g 
whidi I unfolded under the stronger - light of i 
adTanced phflosophy. You vtU obserre^ Mias L 
say^ thatoften a man is plaoed in a'sitoatioii wbei 
feels nothing for himself^ but where the judt^ 
observer^ notwithstanding, feels 'l^^^^kn—^iex 
pity, or even disgust**— and with that^he ex{] 
ed himself before die dunm^, not oidiifie a ] 
turkey-cock with his vmi-tsil displwf^in a i 
yard. Margaret requested hiin t&hififeikt go&c 
to take the poker md stir up llie fire. ' <* Certa 
Ma*am, certainly— that is an offiee.wMdi .tls^ i 
man should not take upon hfmsdf, imder "se^en ] 
acquaintance; but I hope Miss Lyndsay doee not 
upon me as a stranger.'* herewith he smashed e: 
ingly the large lump of coal« and-joolithiuedi '' T 
Ma'am, as to the Sense of Propriety ;"—^but here "k 
opened the dool*, and^ came, m witb a fluster^ '^ 
conscience^ Mr M'Taggifft/^thife beiMtV yqars i^ 
ing the crib — itll take James Adams a foreMopn 
widi his pkne to smootli aff the 8j^i|Btcprs-«>he^8 a 
vil o' a horse yon, and likes i^havings l)etter than 
year's hay." This was an awkward internqption tc 
> young man ddqu^t/' who was withia iifew f 
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of fNittkigf the question. But Myaie withdrew 
Bir M^Ti^ggart forthwith, dedared his heart* 
Befioare liaigaret could replj^; be streni^oualy urged 
Ibb anit^ . '< The heritors ar^ boimd to build me a new 
Mmoa o n n aad ^e teinds are far from being exhausted. 
I hKfe raised .a process of augmentation^ and expect 
•even additSonalehawder^ |lay Can^i^ll i^ the friend of 
AecIfeEgyv' Theatipend is La37> liTs. 6d. in money — 
Mid .lifciwiaeftiaia theWidow'sFundyou willbe entitled, 
em my decease, to 1**^0 pier amiumj be it less or more— 
ail^1ftat^-t«r*Ma]^ret was overwhelined with such bril- 
UanftpriDq^ctSi and could not utter a word* '' Give me> 
Ma'aia^aditi^rical answer*— be composed— 4)e quiet— 
I veqpect the natural modesty ofthes^-^but as for 
KelhMr*PliK:e> it shall be settled as you and our com- 
mon friend Mr Oswald shall fix,; upon our children." 
' A oategorical answer waa one which Margaret did 
not very clearly underatand; but she instantly felt 
tiut perhaps it might be the little expressive word — 
''.No ;" and acoorduigly Ae hazarded that monosyl- 
UI^. Mr M'Ti^gart, the Man of the Medal, was 
oonfounded . and irritated-<-he could not believe his 
s^rs, long as tb^ weris ; and insisted upon an imme- 
iMale explanatioii. In a lew minutes things were 
broagbt to a pr^>er bearing ; and it was felt that the 
Sirmon on Sympathy had not produced the expected 
efeekk It is grievous to think, that iBneas was barely 
eivii on his departure; and flung his leg over old 
CrpmweU with such vehemence^ as almost to derange 
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the balance of power, and very nearly to brioj 
pride of the Presbytery to the graveL Howevc 
regained hia equilibrium, and 

*' With his left bed iniidioinly aside, 
ProToked the caper that he seemed to chide,** 

till he disappeared out of the avenue, from the 
dering eyes of Mysie, who kept ezdauning, '^ 
us — ^he's like a rough rider ! Luke now, the b 
funking like mad, and then up again wi' his Eon 
like a perfect unicorn/' 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

It was at the M^se where aU Margaret's leisure 
hours were past^ when her young scholars had left her 
in the afternoons^ and when she desired to enjoy the 
pure and glad pleasure of friendship. Lucy Oswald 
was two or three years younger than herself^ and in th^ 
busy retirement of her father's house, who had been 
for a long time a widower^ she had had few and short 
oj^KNtunities of lending her heart to girls of her own 
age and condition. She had therefore fastened on the 
friendship of Margaret Lyndsay^ with all the eager- 
ness of a new natural delight, and felt towards her the 
nnreserved^ yet respectful love of a younger sisten 
Mr Oswald^ too^ was in every respect like a father to 
her; undertook the management of her property; 
gave her advice on all matters relative to a country 
life; and^ indeed^ the fields between the manse and 
Nether-Place were seldom a day without seeing some 
one belonging to one or other of the fiunilies passing 
to and &o. There was a little wooded glen about 
half-way between^ on the fanciful Chinese bridge 
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oTer whose rivulet^ buik by A.wor^ retii«d.(Sbtf« 
gow merchant a native of the parul|> l^aiigaret 4ml 
Lucy metbyappomt2nentabnoate¥ery44y.;'jai(lat8nQh 
times they often spoke to each odi^ of ihefe Asttil 
brothers. I^aiurence had been pleased jvi^iib'aweetljucy 
Oswaldj and she with him^ li^re thim eitbe];<;oC them 
knew; and diat unconscious affection boinid the iimo* 
cent girl's heart still more tenderly to Murgai^ . On 
the other hand^ she never tired of qp«M|kikig<of thet cmn 
brotiher Ladovic« who had never been at home mnu 
Margaret came to Nether-Place^ aa4'!^bo>''^48.im fio^ 
sign now abroad with the anny. 

Ludovic Oswald had been severely if ound^# and 
was expected home every day, on leave of ahaenee, til 
his strength should be sufficiently rertoved-^ aer.<no& 
The new prospect of bis arrival diffused ^nore 4han 
ordinary cheerfulness over the Manse, and wdL •eonU 
Margaret, from experience, enter int^ the fldaghtflii 
feelings of the father and sister of the gaUant yoong 
soldier, about to return with wounds and honoor' td 
the home of his boyhood. Every one in the |iai»A 
qpoke with enthusiasm of Ludovic Oswald; pratted 
his free character, and his fine appearance; and. sttct 
that no doubt he would return home eused^of^all ii& 
wildness, and make happy his father^s heart at last, 
which his former thoughtlessness and enorahadsOre* 
ly disquieted, and indeed well nigh broken^ 

Mr Oswald was a man of strong native aenae, and 
strong native feeling. His affection Ibr hts twochil* 
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ttMi' every comer of his heart ; and there ifvas 
botibi tt g te cite dSsdtikrge of his quiet and regular dii- 
iia^ Mtfafe'ditl'l^ntian of a small parish^ so to occupy 
Inm^tiAaii as to ^dfide their image. Had he belong- 
cdr t# aay Other professions and mixed with the stirring 
^««iii€^ a'ttHtti df'hlB energetic character would^ no 
AnlA/ haire (ttignged strehuoud:y hi the affairs of life ; 
but as it^iriiAi the sphere of his osefulpess was calm, 
lB'it« Uti^ttirfoed quiet, the whole of his affections, 
hi« UriSt's death, flowed towards his children. 
liuey hAllivtsd hi innoeence and joy ; and with her his 
parental affection was clear and unclouded as a sum- 
tuor^sdiy* But Ludovic, although distinguished fot 
Ife generosity and fearlessness of his character, had 
idwi^ 1»efcn Weak in Ms will, aind unsteady in his 
princqgteii do « to afflict his father with bitter disap- 
pointmeni, imd all the heart-sinkings of a moral grief. 
At hut he entered Ihe army, as a private seedier, 
nd for several years had not been heard of, so that his 
fitthop had almost wept for him as one among the dead. 
B«t at all times fo rem o st in desperate adiievements, he 
had ottraeted the notice of his officers, and his respect^ 
able parentage becoming known, he had been made an 
£asign. In t^uit rank, he not only maintained, but in- 
hia reputation for valour and daring enterprise ; 
was now about to return to the house of a father, 
who remembered his vices and follies no more, except 
m aa &r as die remembr a nce deepened his affection for 
lua only Boy; while die thought of his wounds and 
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tidcneM brought an increase of tenderness into tbat 
beart which had so often and long bled over his rash 
and culpable transgressions. Lucy^ who knew less about 
her toother's errors^ looked forward to l|is return with 
unmingled rapture; and she could not praise him 
more to Margaret, than by saying that he was as kind 
a brother as Laurence seemed to he, and^ no doubts 
. equally brave in the presence of danger and death. 

Ludovic Oswald arrived at the Manse one evening 
when Margaret was there ; and in an hour or two af- 
ter the restless joy of the first meetings Lucy and he 
walked with her to witliin a, field of Nether-Place. Love, 
at first sight, is perhaps not prudent, but it is not un- 
common ; and although Margaret Ljmdsay had lived 
too much for others^ and tqp little for hjerself^ to in- 
dulge any hasty emotions of any deep nature^ yet 
now^ in h^ freedom from aU present anxieties^ and in 
the softened remembrance of ^ life of tri#l, her pure 
heart expanded towards the happy scene ^he had ju^ 
witnessed in the Manse, and she inwardly acknovr- 
leged^ tbat Ludovic Oswald y^aa indeed a noble look- 
ing youth, and that he bore bravery and gentleness 
upon his forehead. Next day she saw him with Mea- 
sure— the next again with delight— and in a few short 
weeks, Margaret Lyndsay loved Ludovic Oswald with 
a love pure, innocent, and thoughtless of ftituri^^ but 
still love that was never to pass away, and that was 
felt by herself, almost in sadness, to be all unlike b^ 
regard for one who had too dearly loved her for hi3 
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owB peace^ Richard Wedderbume. She now feltj 
that to visit the Manse daily^ and to receive visits from 
Its inmates^ was a delightful^ but ought almost to be a 
fofoidden thing ; and frequently she stopt short at the 
Chinese bridge^ and returned to Nether^ Place. 

Blargaret was now in possession of peace^ quiet, 
oompetenoe, health, a dear conscience, and the esteem 
and affection of every soul in the parish. Yet now it 
was that she began, for the very first time in her life, 
to be unhappy — to be subject to fits of despondency 
and sadness— and to look over the green fields and the 
blue sky without any emotion of pleasure. Towards 
die Manse her heart now turned, not as it had hither- 
to done, widi the bounding glee of affection, but with 
a humbling and troubled delight, of which it felt well 
that Lucy was not the object When she looked back 
on her departure firom the family of the Wedderbumes[y 
for which they had given her so much undeserved cre- 
dit, she asked herself what she would have done had 
it been Ludovic Oswald, from whose love she had been 
ordered to fiy ? She might have obeyed her benefactress 
and her mother ; but it would have been in despair and 
misery ; and she might just as probably have set her* 
self against her duty to them, and married him who had 
beseeched her to be his wife. That wasa trial where the 
temptation was but'weak, yet had she sometimes feh 
pride in having withstood it; and she had now and then 
mffered the pleasing flattery of self-love to delude her 
imagination into a belief of an imaginary virtue. Now 
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her innocent heait was beginning to bcfcoitoe the ] 
of passion, — and that passion coming suddenly il 
her^ in the calm of her l^e^ startled her- wi& an i 
of siHfiihiess and gdilt. How dared her heart to I 
so towards Ludovic Oswald^ one who/in armontt 
two^ wotddbe leaving his fklhar^s faoorde^ and in 
dangers and hardsh^is of an honoural^e proil^sBion 
which he had already almtist lost his-Iifb; wliat^bu| 
would ever he have of her, so foolishly aiid' Wickc 
devoted day knd night to his image ? But tSl tl 
Struggles^ between delicacy (^ fe^l^^ kind parity of ^ 
on the mye side, and lovcj sudden, sirbug'; lBtfld<4ie<ip 
the other, served but to tender the yotxrig] sidkj^wou 
ed soldier more dangerously dear-^^^nd,' day after i 
hift languid countenance, bright^hig^ ifj^ l&i^DOgh 
dimness of exhaustion and pain, with fiie flashes of 
bold andhercHc nature^ became Dsore iiteisistiUy be 
tiful, and his voice, yet coming tre^tdnMiity'froo 
breast that the bayonet had scarred, fhtiiUcddn:^ 
her heartrdlritigsi with sharps- and' liiate J Irequ 
pangs.—'' I love him^^Yes, I Urt^ hiib'btlAer 'H 
life and all it contains, and I know that I/most be i 
'«ettlUe^for evw^r- ''n; 

Bat her passion was not whc^jr vkUsvjif 1 ^mt^ 
tiftd now was ibat little glen !^-4iow likeaiparadise 
it^ deep, nab, dewy, murmuring; ami viakifaSgee 
caim !>-*How ble^t to walk wkh Ludovte and Ld 
jo^ti diie! secret channel x^f ih6 rivulet, and sit wi 
Ihei^ on seats of livii^ stcne. In nfehea>l|[Mnaee|by n 
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U^ knibei jrodL*waU«.tiuit were all embroidered with • 

tlMWBmd4ycg» and that wayed.gently, as a sigh of wind 

lapv^nil^Ulgidawn t|te bai^, ,w4tl^ tl^ graceftd and 

go^gBQua curtains- oC.penaile spniys lntenninglfed,with 

hodijy.M^ynforoH, flowers^ and weeds^ all alike beautiful 

ia di|»iE,i«itepi«d4Uid jjfjaaay hixuriancel Then what 

dreKiia.43f night repeated in a more beayenly bappi* 

Jieaa tbeee Jknits. oC day 1 Imagination, left free to be 

the* mi wafer, of delight to innoq^noe, then put words 

into Ae lips of the young soldier that dissolved Marw 

giv|!s j6i;}( io^ ri« bliss* .He would return to the 

mwf% io'iaore ; for all las future life her snules were 

safieientj«-^he pressed her to his bosom* and cfdled 

hsr his wife> and then Margaret awoke to tearsj and 

sgm neoeiwed the same dear delightful distracting and 

destregriiig eTening walks with her friend and. lover.; 

aid i^;fuil» n^t al!b^ n%bt> dreamed the sam^ or oAer 

OYVCwhfAmiBgdirettnsi And lover he was indeed^ and 

dedared his love> not in a dream, but in a waking 

of the dim silent twilight, when Mai^^^'s soul 

itttteMdy and almost failed within ber> on hearing Lu- 

dovic Oswald ask her to become his wife. 

One little month had not yet seen its Sabbaths since 
lisi^garet.I^dsiiy had first beheld the man whom she 
had now promised to marry ! And as she leaned h^r 
hssd sa his bosom, she ftlt an upbraiding of oonscienpe 
thst die had delivered up her whole future life mtp 
liis otfo' of one whom she so little kneW'— who might 
bs onioodided, capricious, viiAeitt, selfish, without 
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piety-— not ev«n in heart a Christian! For, did she 
knoir— -was it not the talk of all around, that Ltid< 
Oswald, although generous and taive, had stained 
early youth widi vice;, and had sorely disquieted hij 
theirs life? Was it his voi c e ■■■ isu c e ' p erson— mannc 
that dbe loved ? Or was it the man himself, his chai 
ter, and his virtues ? Did she first know and then 1 
the excellence of his nature, breathed in calm thougi 
and embodied in meritorious actions ? Or was it vaii 
idle— aimless enthusiasm all ? A dream, beginning in 
lusion, and, perhi^, to end in darkness and despair 
She knew not— could not know— -but that she lo' 
him was all she knew ; and before lifting off her h 
from his bosom, an oath was sworn, on which hung 
happiness or misery of all her days to come in 1 
w^orld. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

What joy was in the life of sweet Lucy Oswald 
when slse was tbld by her brother that Margaret 
Lyndsay was to be his wife ! She flew on wings to 
liether*Phice> and embraced her sister almost in a de- 
Ihinm ; but Margaret's face was paler than usual^ and 
her eyes as if red with weeing. In solitude; and be« 
fore God> she had communed with her own heart, and 
all was conAision and bewilderment l^e had sworn 
a solemn and a sacred oath to Ludovic Oswald, and it 
most not be broken ; yet unhappy fears, respecting 
his disposition, character, principles, and faith, now 
forced themselves into her agitated bosom, and she felt 
that, such love as hers was already beginning to be 
troubled, and might some day become utter misery^ 
*' 1 what weaJbiess is mine," thought she, '' to yidd 
up my soul thus to one whom I so little know !'' But 
Lucy was now weeping with joy upon her neck ; and 
the two Mends were in a few minutes composed and 
happy. Lucy's voice was very like that of her bro- 
ther's, and its tone revived Margaret's heart ; tlie oon- 
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tagion of ber joyfulneas could not be escaped; so arm 
in anoy and with many of their customary smiles^ 
they returned to the Manse^ and Margaret received die 
solemn and somewhat sad benediction of him who was 
soon to be her father. 

Mr Oswald, as soon as Lucy had left the parlour, 
took Margaret into his own room, and tenderly em- 
braced her as his own child. " I have mudi to say to 
you, my beloved Margaret — ^much, that I fear yon 
know not of-^but which it is right you should know. 
From a &ther's lips alone oould rightly come Ae 
words I must now u^e." Margaret sat down breath- 
less with strong emotions, of which a vague and in- 
definite fear was the chief. Mr Oswald's countenance 
was not vary gloomy, but it was very mournful in its 
strong, almpst stern lines and furrows, and even a tear 
or two made their escape* ** You have pronused to be- 
come the wife of my son, LudoviCr— God, in his infinite 
mercy, grant that he be a good husband to one so 
good ; but, had I known you loved him, I should have 
thought my sdf called on by nature and religion to be- 
seech you not to pledge your fiuth to him, until he 
had given proofs of penitence for his great past guilt;, 
and of a restored heart" The poor girl quaked at 
such dismal words from the lips of a father, speaking 
of his only son to the woman who had promised to be 
hiswife. '' Oh ! Sir, if Ludovic has been a great sinner, 
he must be atrue penitent— he must, indeed. Tender 
and afiectioQate does he seem to be to his father and 

10 
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; JBd» Ibr m;»lf> I an not idkaid.r It wiU 
IseAj Qwn^ndt i£ev«r he usas me ill wben I am hit 
'••M^ ¥flt, jngr Aaat chil^ my Ludimc Icnrea hia 
aad. nttw-'i-Haid. no cbmbU^^m doubt^^-vcdl 
must he love thee, eke had be mitla humaii beait« 
Bat Hh* ia i^v0 4oibt cmtme/ without fear of ikie 
Csmtfn^ QhJ Mmgtx^l mnBtqieak! MyaonUroka 
Arhaarti' iyf^Aatpoyad. eirea the life of one not so 
g aadi HBOj libtaii- good«*4>iit aa yoimg, and ahnoat aa 
biwitiftl, aa Ajaeif. Vyson was a oadtteeiu^iaM, m 
the eyorirfiGr^d/Nfhat other thaata wiiirdeter> ainee ahe^ 
wh(p» M ;helaay a4> 'died at last af a btoken hearth" 
TUi %nia a Mow whdty mmcpected and ttraoge to 
die. kmtouM and tinsiii^ecfing Margaret. Ludov 
vioC)«iifaid.»aedueerand»iMir^ar 1 Hewhoae v^ioe 
waa aa aweet««wh0ee ajea ware 90 mildp-^whoae maOv 
neitf w!eft»iio.ge»4e4>^he who bad fteed death ao ixmny 
tiaw: on Mdmd forVwd like one who had been made 
Inare'l^Agaodionacietteel Was ahe to be the wife of 
8iiahii«ian ^Aiidiab t did her heart ten bar that it loted 
hiaiir «rw »^w»i with tmdiniiiiiah ed and a^onimg 
kw j leveor now, when hia own father's lipa had {vo- 
noonoed himf ao datk and so en»d a cfftminail} 

>% ,Qaw^lM .t»lA M«igaret how Ludom had be- 
tiipaita flin <Kd sbmne the dangbter of a reqpeetahle 
mapt^tlHNif «ba bad f oUowfd him 2d)rpad-«-apd phordy 
aftaa ^i^ of hydihip and ren¥>rae. '' The atoijr ia 
toQWjBtt taaoWB by many hnpdrada to bmre remained 
alwaye m aeoret to yoo> Maigiaret i and aa aftthor^aid 

u 
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a minister of Chrisf 8 word^ I hare held myself 
bound to tell the trath* If my son confessed not his 
guilt to you«— if he has concealed his iniqoily 'ftom 
you^ then the prcmiise of marriage you made is void; 
tind God, I think, will hold you innocent if you de- 
part from it." Mr Oswald uttered tiiese words with 
a fidtering voice, and in great agitation. Maigaret 
had now regained some strength, and her heart beat 
less quickly in what had seemed a thick and dusty at- 
mosphere. '' No; &ther-^for l^ that name I call you, 
widi all the love land reverence'of a daughter— I will 
hot break my promise— 4ioi^ do I feel that, if I did, the 
great God would hold me guiltless. I will be the wife 
of your son — sinner as he has been, and may yet be 
—and if I can lead him to repentance, then will I lay 
down my head, and die in peace." 

Ludovic Oswaldentered the room with ahappy coun- 
tenance ; but their appearance at once struck him white 
and dumb as a ghost. '' Father— Margaret— -what is 
this ?" '' O Ludovic— -your sinsaregreat— and jaa have 
deceived me indeed^-but what are now my sorrows to 
those of her who died in shame, sorrow, and sin, and 
all for your guilty sake ^"— '' Will you then abandon 
me— Margaret— and have all your oaths been but 
empty air? Will you leavemetodieof these wounds? 
If so, let me depart this very night." There was long 
—deep — dead silence— and of the unhappy three the 
father sobbed loudest, and walked up and down in 

the room, even wringing his hands. '' My poor 

1 
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boy— if I love thee, in spite of all thy guilt — so 
perhaim may she continue to do^ who knew it not^ 
and may now hope to assuage in thee the darkest sor- 
row of the soul— remorse. Margaret Ljrndsay — ^will 
you yet become the wife of my Ludovic ?— -And in due 
time I will myself^ with my own voice^ make you my 
daughter/'— «'< Yes— I will be his wife," and so saying, 
Margaret went up to him> as he sat seemingly stupi- 
fied with shame, fear, and grief, and tenderly kissed 
his forehead, and wept upon his neck. In a little 
while flhe rose up and went her ways— silently— sad- 
ly— and blind to all surrounding objects, till she found 
faersdyr in her own bed-room in Nether-Place. 

What a change had come over her life in one little 
hour ! The whole future seemed ghastly ; and she 
shut her very eye-lids in a paroxysm of despair. Old 
Mysie had noticed the woeful alteration in her mistress, 
and was beginning to connect it, some how or other, 
widi Ludovic Oswald. She was afraid to knock at 
the doOT, but the weekly postman had brought a letter 
ftr Miss Lyndsay from Edinburgh, and Mysie knew 
it was firom Miss Wedderbume, so she contrived to 
steal into the room, and gave it, without speaking, into 
the trembling hand of the poor creature, who had been 
toisiiig upon her bed. It was from Miss Wedder- 
bume— 8a3ang that her mother was dangerously ill — 
and that ahe now implored Margaret to listen to her 
son's addresses, for that he had been long utterly lost 
to himself and fHends, and that nothing could save 
him bat marriage with the woman he loved. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

The Sabbatb oauDming lay in the perfection of 
its summer ^lendour Over the beautiftil parish of 
Casterton^ and every cottage was pei^cefuUy prepar* 
ing to send its imnates to the House of God. Bat 
at Nether-Place, the sound of the bell was faintly heard 
within the darkened room where Margaret Lyndsay 
stQl lay, oppressed with a load of miserable thoughts. 
This was the first time she had missed going to pub- 
lic worship since she had come into tbe country ; but 
to look upon the faces of the Oswalds, jander her pre» 
sent trial, was not possible, and she felt likewise, tl^il, 
at this time, she would be well away from tb^ church. 
As she lay on her bed, she saw the congregation all 
rising up to pray, and her own pew empty ; she heard 
Mr Oswald's voice disturbed in prayer, and saw his 
dark melandioly eyes, under a brow knit by the pain 
of keenest feelings, looking upwards to heavien in sup- 
plication for the spiritual wel&re of his flock — more 
especially of herself and his son« 9be accompanied 
the whole eserdse of the day with her heart, and 
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wlien the old fidthlol and alfectioiuilie domestic at last 
opened the windoir-fihatters, tli»e came in along 
with the somliine die sacred Sabbath air^ as if freshly 
breitthed from the lo wl j plaoe of worship. 

Margaret arose^ and knowing that on that day no 
band would lift die latdi of the garden-gate^ she 
took ber Bible into tibe willow-aiboiir, and with it 
campooBd ber heart. This was the Lord's day ; and 
upon it the heart d every sinfol and sorrowful crea- 
tare« if mspired with religious ^th^ may hmnbly 
bating itself into doser commnnion with the Great 
Spirit of the Universe. In that quiet place^ with the 
shadows of the flowering branches chequering the 
holy p^e, Margaret f^t every passion laid asleep. 
Unconsdotisly she turned to those chapters where she 
knew there were comforts promised to the afflicted, 
and now evexy verse seemed to overflow with more 
mercifid meanings, and to breathe a blessing fiirther 
and fiirtber into her lately discc»isoIate soul. That 
hoA. bad been her support when watching by the 
bedside of ber dying sisters— and nothing else but 
that book oocdd have smtained her when she was hear- 
ing her mother^s groans, and wiping away the big drops 
of agony from her forehead. When it was upon her 
knees, the power of this mortal life over ber was snb- 
dned or destroyed; the shadow of the world to come 
was then brought solemnly over ber thoughtful spirit ; 
sad an awe was felt, as if she were sitting more im« 
mediatdy in the presence of her Maker. 
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Tried as she had been with so many afflictioiiSj 
throughout those years that^ in our imagination oi 
human life> we vamly think belong to happiness 
alone> — Margaret had not had recourse to religion oc< 
casionally to console, but at all times to keep her alivi 
like the very air she breathed; and to her the Sab« 
,bath day was so entirely set apart to God^ that upon 
it she could, with small effort, banish all disturbing 
earthly emotions, and keep it sanctified, without in< 
trusion, to the great purpose for whidi it was design- 
ed. Nor is such solemn and serene observance of thi 
Sabbath rare in the cottages of Scotland. In man} 
thousand families, it is a day scarcely belonging tc 
this life,<^— on which the poor man's soul, wearied 
and worn out by labour, poverty, or other ills, renews 
its hold on heaven. The turmoil of the week-days 
is no more remembered in the calm that then reigns 
within the religious house, than the sound of the 
waves that have beat against the vessel's side at sea, by 
the crew who have moored her securely within the cir- 
cle of some land-locked bay, beautiful in its perpetual 
calm. Each Sabbath comes upon the earth with the 
unbroken holiness of all that have preceded it, and 
thus the simple dwellers in huts are bom to its ob- 
servance, just as a son is born to venerate his father's 
grey hairs. The Sabbath-day, therefore, is a day of re- 
fuge ; and the clamours, sighs, groans, cares, anxieties, 
griefs, and guilts of life do not enter its dawn, but they 
lie in wait for the soul when it shall again come out 
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into the regioiifl of this earthy oncse more to be harass- 
ed timnoiled^ and pursued. 

Iftargaret arose on the Monday^ with a mind calm- 
ed and strengthened— and then she considered the life 
beftire her in all its aspects. There was m«di to 
disliearten-— much to wrap her prospects in fear ; but 
to Inraak ikith with Ludovic Oswald, neither her heart 
nor her conscience could suffer, and although she now 
knew that he was not the character she had dreamed 
in her delight, but even deeply stained with vice, she 
wept to feel that she loved him with undiminished love 
and rather than not be his wife, would wish not to see 
Ae morning . sun. Of Richard Wedderbume she 
thought with respect and gratitude, and since it must 
be so, with pity ; but, adorned as he was with every, 
accomplishment, virtuous, wise, blameless in reputa^ 
tion, and possessed of this world's goods— he yet was 
to her as nothing, when she thought of Ludovic 
Oswald, the son of an obscure country minister, poor, 
worn out with wounds, and, alas ! a cruel and, per« 
haps, impenitent sinner. So she wrote a humble and 
affectiimate letter to Miss Wedderbume, with many 
earnest prayers for her mother's recovery, but de« 
<»Vning in sadness and sorrow to become her sisterj 
and the wife of one of the best of men. 

Monday evening came, and Margaret was still un- 
able to go to the Manse ; but she could not help hop-, 
ing and ei^ecting that either Mr Oswald, or Lucy, or 
Ludovic himself, would yet come over to Nether-Place* 
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In the twilight she walked down &e hmdj 
below the thick shade of whose treea notibing mored 
hut the little flitting bat, and she sawafigore ttpgaauh." 
hag ; but it was nobody ftom the Manse. It was 
Michael Grahame of Lamington^Braes, . an amiable 
young man who had been educated for the ministryv 
but who had been preveBted from entering on the 
sacred profession by « long course of delicate health 
that seemed symptomatic of a consumption. Within 
the last few months he had regained his stcei^^ and 
could walk easily from his mothesr^s house to the 
Manse or Nether-Place, a distance of about fire 
miles. He was now returning home from Mr Os- 
wald's in the cool dusk of the evening, and loww- 
ing nothing of what had occurred between Miss 
Lyndsay and Ludovic, he thought of passui^ with her 
perhaps one hour of calm d^htfuL hi^pinesB. For 
Midiael Grahame loved her beyond all else in this 
world, within the secrecy and silence of his own 
thoughtful and melaneholy qpirit; the fliw chance 
hours i^tit he lived in her presence weie tohim sweet* 
«r than all time beside; and sometimes hqielul even 
HI his hopebssoeas, he had cherished to her a pa». 
«im thirt preyed upon his v^s, already wasted 
with a long slow fe^er, and agitated a heart oOeB 
sad at tihe proiqpect ot an early death. Natore had 
given him a soul ef finest meidd, endbwfd both 
witb sensihtlity and gaiius ; the deep religious feel* 
i^> the* had pievaiied o«er the whole ooorse of 
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^Aaa^daa, had imbued his character with a 
peamwenem and puritj that were felt by the very 
nadnt; and his knowledge and information no su- 
perior to those of all arottnd him among the simple 
qountry-peopl^ gave to him an authority which he 
knew not he possessed^ and made his name belored 
mod even venerated whererer it was known. In many 
vtapects he resend>]ed that young poet whose writings 
he read with so mndi pleasQre>^Michael Bruce ; and 
ma he membled him in gcnins, and virtue, and lowly 

estate, iso also was the tfkfgiess perfect in sadness, sick-* 

« 

ness, and prematura decay. 

Never before had Margaret's pale face seemed so 
heantifnl to Michael Grahame as it now did, with its 
andneaaacaree visiUe in the shadowy l%ht of evening,— 
and never had her voice sounded so sUver-aweel as now 
beneath the dmbrageons ardb of the dewy trees, that 
afanoal hid the stkent avenue firom a sight of the new« 
xiKn stars. Full of deep sensibility and kaagination 
in all hiatlMiAghta and emotions^ the youth felt walk* 
mg with an angel fhrongh the shades of Paradise, and 
a perfect satbfection poaasssed hia aoul as he heard 
breathing near hhn the innocent and beauliful be* 
lig whom he so tenderly loved, but whom, he knew, 
ha was never t& possess. Even the thought of death 
itidf, which was seldom wholly absent from his 
mUl, was now pleasant, and devoid of all fear. He 
MthiaspiEitoali^ in the puse afiecdon of soul to sold; 

nd knew thsU he and Maqpnet webid meet in hea»> 
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yen. Hii oanveraatiaD, tiierefore, was this eyeniBg 
more than usually full of beautiful unages and serene 
thoughts ; till, all at once, Margaret was inspired with 
an irresistible wish to tell him the story of her love^ 
and to beseech him for his advice and oounseL So, 
walking together into the willow-arbour, they sat 
down ; and she told him every thing as it waa^ her 
own love, and the shock she had sustained by the 
knowledge of Ludovic's vices and guilt. 

She sat in the silence waiting for the voice of a 
friend; but Michael €rrafaame was speediless. A small 
spark of hope had vivified his heart, and now it was 
extinct for ever. Between him and the grave there 
had hitherto seemed often to glide a visionary creature 
altogether beautiful, who, with soft voice eyes and 
hands, moved him away firom the burial-ground, back 
into the cheerful light of day. But now that £iir phan- 
tom would never more stand between him and death; 
for it had been nothing but an image of Margaret Lynd- 
say, conjured up by his soul in its vain longings after 
human ties, and all was now seen to be a delusion and 
a dream. At last he looked upon her face— gently lift- 
ed up her hand— and then implored the blessing of 
God upon her for ever, with a voice at once so solemn 
and so moumftil, that Margaret wept — ^less for herself 
than for him who was now her comforter. 

Michael Grahame had been a playmate of Ludovic 
Oswald^S'in their boyish days, andbe felt towards him 
that strong affection whidi so often subsists between 
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persona of opposite characters. He knew his. vices 
and hifl greatest guilt ; but iu. spite of all that holy 
hatred, of vice which was in his own pious spirit, 
he f^ently judged this . transgressor. Ludovic had al- 
wiqrs been kind to him at school^ and by his strengtib 
and oaaiage had guarded his timid and sickly boyhood 
from ]ii|ury and insult. The gratitude Michael then 
felt for the preservation of his whole peace of mind^ 
wluch would have been otherwise utterly destroyed 
in bis helplessaessy did not cease in riper years^ and he, 
tbe thoughtfiily blameless, and pious young divine, 
cherished a brotherly affection for the brave and ge- 
nerous, but inconsiderate, and, alas ! unprincipled sol- 
dier. He, therefore, now spoke in praise of his many 
exoeUent qualities ; told Margaret that such promise 
as ahe had made was sacred ; and that she would be 
the means, under Providence, of reclaiming him from 
evil waysy and finally fitting him for the kingdom of 
Heaven. ^* With you to love him—to counsel him— 
and to show the beauty of holiness constantly before 
big eye»— Ludovic Oswald will become a good man, 
and a Christian. You ought soon to become his 
wifSe. He will leave the army— his wounds bravely 
received will not only justify him in so doing, but they 
render it necessary,— for another campaign would kill 
him— ymi will live happily here at Nether-Place* 
Your husband will become a farmer— and where is 
there** more quiet and pleasant life ? I see nothing 
hot hiqppiness before you— and, when I am in my 
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gt»ve, fim wub e r" O rw>tfnb«r Ai8ry«iimg,aiidffl 
a n^ to the firicndthqp of Michael Grehame." 

They parted at the garden-gate, each under srtrcn 
emotum^-and as soon as Margaret had gone into t 
house, Michael walked awqr by himselfj hi die moo 
Hglit, to Lamington-Braes. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Thbak was not a tingle house in the whole pariflh 

of Casfepton in which bleisnigs were not Gslled down 

frotti Heaven on Ludovic Oswald and his fair bride, 

on tli«r wedding-daj. He had been a favourite from 

hia very diildhood, both with yonngand old ; and the 

aingoltf hardships which he had encountered bm a 

soldier in the ranks^ fighting in foreign eountrieSy 

and afterwards his distinguished honours as an offi«> 

oer when he had been found among heaps of slain, with 

tfie odours of his regiment round his body steeped in 

blood, had eilher obliterated from the memories of all, 

or softened down their moral judgments of his mani- 

Md and grievous errors. As for Margaret Lyndsay, 

her happipess was prayed for as for one not only 

blameless, and without fiiults, but who had been the 

best friend of their diildren, and the ch^erer of all their 

hearth-sides. There was. no reason why they should 

not be happy ; and nobody had either doubts or Hears 

that young Mr Oswald would make a good husband, 

and become on his own proper^ of Nether-Place one 
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of the most lueful and respectable <^ all the landhc 
ere in the cmintiy-side. AcccNrdingly^ there was m 
hay-field for miles around in which kntg life and h 
piness was not cheerfiilly wished to the young cou] 
as the milk-can went its rounds ; and there was a k 
of rural holiday both to the idle and the labouri 
within all the green bounds of Casterton. 

The marriage took place in the Manse, and t] 
were married by their own fiither. Mr Oswald ^ 
himself iiot an old man^ but his head, at fifty years 
age, was as white as that of fburtccxpe; aQ^ wiUi 
uncertain voiJce> he pronounced the benedictioQ on 
head of his son and daughter. The bridegroom trc 
bled beneath his Other's blessing, and the room i 
hushed. when the fidher folded Margaret to his bosc 
and wet her beautiful braided auburn hair with 
t^s. He had united for' ever in this life one of 1 
most. innocent of human beings with a man wh 
fiTiilties he had but too well known, and who, he fe 
ed, was scarcely worthy of such^a wife. But. it was i 
own and his only son, and he ventured to hope tl 
with Margaret Lyndsay to cherish and protect, 1 
imture would be bom again, and that he would she 
the depth of his repentance by a life of well-doing ai 
religion. A band of young girls, who had been tl 
Inride's scholars, all neatly dressed in white, were pr 
sentat the ceremony ; Lucy was bride's-maid; andtl 
evening sun sank bdiind clouds betdcening calm an 
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besotiiiil'days, and left the sky open in its settled se* 
nMdty, to an unhaloed moon and the dewy stars. 

Margaiiet was hi^py with her hasband* He bad 
determined to leave the service^ and indeed his con« 
sdtutian had suffered so much from bis severe wounds^ 
Hmt to have returned to its fatigues would have been 
dffiwth. In another 3rear the lease of Nether-Place 
-would expire ; then he was to become a &rmer^ for- 
getful of all the woes of war^ and to lead a life, of 
peace among his own and bis Other's friends in his na- 
tive parisii* It was the duty of his wife to love .and 
esteem her husbiindy and she did so^ with all the slm- 
pHd^, innocence^ and fervour of her nature. The 
young couple were as happy as every one said they 
would be ; and^ after homely and heartfelt receptions 
at the houses of all who visited at the Manse^ and 
forenoon calls at many a humble cottage^ where young 
Mrs Oswald was received with smiles that illuniinated 
Ihe low-roofed and dim apartments, they became in 
their retirement constant dwellers within their own 
sweet Nether-Flace, and the unnoticed current of their 
lives flowed calmly and. lightly on, through week-days 
and Sabbaths, with as much happiness as belongs to 
this changeftd and melancholy life. 

There had, at last, been little of the delusion of the 
imagination with Margaret Lyndsay towards the man 
she loved; and as that had vanished, fiir deeper feel- 
ings had taken its place. Having voluntarily link- 
ed her fate with one to whose faults she was not a 
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fltnogav her affection for him was made still more tei 

der bj tiio hope that she wi^^ comfort his heart in i 

its soRDWS, and torn and keep it in the paths of peac 

She did not try to psesiiade hersdf that she had ma 

ried him mcffely that she might tinrn him &ma the e 

nm of his wajs; finr she knisfw that she lorad hhn bi 

toot, too wdU end that she was his £and and dkdiaMm 

bride. But she knew also thst her h>ye for him w 

yore disinterested' dcq>, and nndangeidile ; m 

diat no happiness on this esftfc could erer be to h< 

equal to that of seeing, him icspeeled and respectab 

before his fellow men, and obedient to the laws of Gc 

in thought and deed. And in that happiness die m 

not wholly disappointed ; Ludoyic Oswald was domei 

tic m sU nis nabits— kind toner**— and wiilmsr to do iroa 

to all his neighbours. His rdigious feelings aeeme 

to be sincere, and his whole condoct to his firther an 

sister, and in all the relations of life, such as was d« 

lightful to be witnessed by her who now lived butft 

him, and in his yirtues and worth placed all he 

earthly happiness. The marriage turned out just a 

every body had expected; and when the chearful ney 

white-Wlished walls of Nether-Plaoe gUyicgd througl 

the trees upon the labourer in the field, or idi the dooin 

of the farm«hou8es in valley or on hiU-side, many i 

kind thought was sent towards the fanuly wittiin, mi 

many » prayer for IcHig life to tfaem-i^plenty aaad peace. 

How delightful to the wife of Ludovic to see his &- 

ther's face, now unclouded with an&ety> and that ex- 

11 
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odent man restored to an imtroubled life ! She knew 
&€n. his (»wn heart-rending confeesions what had been 
the solitary agonies of paternal affection. Of all sor- 
TOWB, what can equal the fear in a father's heart for 
the welfiure of the soul of an only son I Ludovic had 
plsyed at his feet— had wept the transient tears of « 
child when his mother died— had grown up in beauty 
•Bid 8trength->-had sinned— suffered— repented— and 
been &rgiven by his Either on earthy as it was de« 
▼oatly hoped by his Father in Heaven* And now 
he was living a tranquil and innocent life within 
A few furlongs of the house in which he was bom— 
iTi|Mtliid- as well as loved—- ^and attentive to all the 
dnrities of ft Christian Hfe. The very lines in his &• 
ther's &ce seemed now to be smoothed^ and there was 
Dolfaing now but a reverend beauty in his white locks 
*— all that spoke of suffering and sorrow had disap- 
peared from the glistening silver of his head^ — ^his tall 
person had now recovered its erect gait, and he walked 
up the steps of the pulpit like one whose youth had 
been renewed. 

Scarcely a day passed that he and Lucy did not step 
over to Nether-Place ; at times mirth, merriment, and 
joy rang through the house that had for so many years 
been dull and silent— and none ever left it without 
carrying pleasure away with them, and leaving a bless- 
ing bdiind. Yet such seemed the waywardness of the 
human heart — and such the imperfection of human 
happinesa-^hat often Ludovic Oswald, even when sit- 

X 
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ting by the side of lue yoang beautiftil wife, sank iato 
gloomy reveries ; and Margaret was sad to hear his 
long heavy sighs^ often dkmally drawn in sleep, as 
if from the very depths of his heart. Sorrow for post 
guilt, thought she, is now visiting him in his dreanWy 
and his sleeping soul knows not of its own rqpcnt* 
anee. But he will awake to happiness and so be 
did every morning; for, with one so good and so 
beautiful, who nmst not have been happy, even if 
ooDscious of something hidden, something too teniUe 
to be known, and even if doomed inevitably to misery 
at last ? Such was, indeed, the conditiaKi of liudovic 
Oswald ; andevenin the bosom of Margaret Lyndssjr 
conscience smote him both waking and asleep, and 
told him to prepare hims^ some day or other to for* 
sake that heaven. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Thvils had been something sad and moumM in 
the humble nuptials of Ludovic Oswald and Margaret 
Lyndsay^ notwithstanding the rejoicings that had ac- 
companied them in many a field below the open sky, 
and by many a hearth-side below the roofs of peaceftil 
cottages. Nor had that melancholy dimmished per- 
haps ihe happiness of the youngs innocent^ and beauti- 
fnl bride. It had sobered her joy^ and had^ by many af* 
flietiiig^ thoughts^ turned her heart with a more yearn* 
ing tenderness towards her husband. Young as she 
was^ she had lived long enough not to imagine either 
perfect Miss or perfect goodness in this world ; and 
the knowledge of her husband's transgressions carried 
mto her hearty along with all the fondness of an entire 
affection^ also pity and compassion^ and a profound 
hope that in the calm of domestic life he would be 
restored to that tranquillity which an erring conduct 
had inxpsired, and which it must be her constant aim 
to revive and guard. More cheerful and smiling 
brides there had been many than Margaret Oswald ; 
but few that looked forwwd to better prospects^ in 
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faith of the power of virtue and religion to wipe away 
all grievous recollection^ and to bring at last oomlbrt 
and peace. 

Her husband had left home for a day^ on a visit 
to an old school-fellow^ a few miles over the hills ; 
and Margaret was sitting in the wiUow-arbour^ 
during the short sunshine of mid-day in early 
winter^ when Mysie came to tell her that there was 
a person who wished to speak with her«-a woman 
with a little boy in her hand. While they were yet 
conversing^ the stranger came towards them, along 
the garden walk; and Mysie, whose curiosity did 
not suffer her to forget her respect to her dear 
young mistress, went away. The stranger was ra- 
ther meanly dressed ; but she had an appearance and 
demeanour above common, and there was scHnething 
in her voice and figure unlike a mendicant — some- 
thing thstt, by its self-possession, rather intimidated, 
if not alarmed. She sat down without being asked on 
the seat, and Margaret, who had risen, did the same, 
without either of them for some minutes uttering a 
word. The little boy, not seemingly above four yeaxs of 
age> stood at Margaret's knee, and looked into her face 
with a smile; but there was something in his features 
and expression that struck to her very heart — for his 
eye, and the outline of his countenance, and the smile 
about his lips, at once declared that he was the son of 
Ludovic Oswald. 

*' My name is Hannah Blantjrre— -perhaps you may 
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have lieard it,-<-if not^ then Ludovichas deceired you 
eveo more basely than tie deceived me. If you mar- 
ried liim with the consequences before your eyes, 
thm the gwlt, the shame^ and the ruin be upon your 
omm, head." Margaret heard the words ^each one 
o£ tliem— and all of them together — ^in a hideous and 
honrible huddle, and she almost repeated them aloud 
in the quaking fear of some unimaginable eviL 
^' Yes-— yes, I have heard your name<— I was told 
Uiat you were dead— dead of a broken heart*— -But 
luyw is this ? Does my husband know that you are 
alive ?"*—'' Ludovic Oswald is not your husband<— he 
IB my husband— the fiiUier of that little boy there 
whom you hold by the hand^— and my ain wee Ludo- 
vic was bom in lawful wedlock— Aye, sinner as I was 
when first he took me to his bosom^-I was the wife of 
Ludovic Oswald when that helpless creature saw the 
Hgfat of this unhappy world." Margaret heard her 
words— her eyes were fixed with a ghastly stare on 
the sky, but they saw nothing— she did not faint- 
but « strong convulsion shook he^— and she gave 
one shrill shrieking cry. '' Poor woman," said the 
stranger, ** I pity you-4>ut my little Ludovic shall 
not be a bastard when I am dead. Had I had no 
bairn, 1 might have lived on in my desertion— for 
I know its firther hates me-«but shame shall not be 
on his bonny head>-^arefore I come to daim my 
husband, and let the curse fall at last on the guiltiest 
head." 
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Miigaret fdt that there was dismal and dieadfu) 
truth in the woman's voice. She was no impostor-^ 
she had oome boldly to her husband's house— she bad 
brought with her their child-^and there she sat^ not 
insultingly, but relentlessly, and with a stem resolu-* 
tioii to be acknowledged^-a wife. '' I was told you 
had died of a broken heart— «nd I have oftoi wept for 
you, Hannah Blantyvoi— but henceforth, all my teara 
must be for myself— for in this world now hope is 
there ncuie lor me I"-—'' Neither is there any hope for 
me ! I knew Ludovic Oswald before you ever saw his 
face^I lay in his bosom before he had ever loved you — 
I have been with him in places of blood and horror not 
to be thought of iot named— «nd this is my— 4iur boy — 
and none shall hoot him when J am in my grave — 
none shall drive him away from the play-ground, or 
£9rce my Ludovic, pretty little fellow, to sit in a cor- 
ner, in sham^ and sobbings, and tears;— for he was 
hcmesUy bom — and his father shall say so— or I will 
call down God's eternal curses (nq his hend* But I can 
prove our marriage, although he thinks not— and when 
my boy has been righted, what cares his miserable 
mother to sleep with the slime of worms ?" 

'' Will you go and bring n^e from the house a 
cup of water ?" said Margaret — and the woman in- 
stantly did so. She brought Myaie along with her, 
and they found Margaret lying on the ground.-^ 
They lifted her up, and carried her into the house. 
*' And wha may ye be, and what hae ye been say- 
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iaig, tibat baa ttridcen my hotmy joaag toktteaa into 
A deed ftint? Are je ane o' tfaae fortune-tellers^ and 
kae juu bwn friditeDUig her about her husband's be^ 
img autt the noo« and obligated, wf a' hia wounds^ to 
fpnif again to the Uuidy wars? De'il tak a' the gang 
o' joii— but did na her sweet innocent fiioe upbraid 
joii» woman?. ■■S eCjOce C he's comin to henel/'-^'^My 
I is Hannah Blantyre^'you idiot«»aio spa^wi fo * ■ lao 
of your staring/' said the stranger fitrcdy^- an d 
^rith these words^ahe threw water upon Margaret's iBoe, 
wfaoin a lew minutes returned to lift and sensa She 
4ipeiied her eyes^ and instantly diut them again> say* 
ingy '' Ifs all true — I see-rAo dream." Mysie sat 
down, confounded^ and terrified*-Hmd the stranger 
flood with a lace almost unmoved, and then half 
fiowning, half toudied with a dim and doubtM pily* 
'* I believe all you say," said Maigaret, <' I am no 
wifb— my name is Oswald no more*-^it is Lyndsay««» 
jou, and not I, are his wifi^^Yes— JLudovic Oswald 
is your husband, not mine— I am nothing but a poor 
BuserablO) driuded, and dying sinner." 

Alarmed at the wild looks and worda««4lie weeping 
and iJbe sobbing, and the groans,— the little boy foe- * 
gan to cry aloud by the bed-side, afraid even to touch 
his mother, and hiding his face. '* Hush, brat," said 
she fiercely.— and shook him with a strcmg arm till he 
ihridedi '' Oh !— my God«^are you die wife of 
Oswald, and is it thus you use his child ?" 
'^ Ye»-»it is thus I use his child^-and ask him 
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iriioi he fint ooBwi agMB to ycMir bed^ bovr he iifled ml 
Ask Hm if lie ever cnBed me if he ever left me bi 
hind him irhcn the faayoneto of the Frendi were i 
hand if he ever bea^ wupetied me of infidelity 1 
him, my aedocer first and my huaband aftorwards- 
aak him if noir he has married amrther — ^you yoursei 

and if he dares to deny H«mah Blantyre to be hi 
wife— 4f he will fiioe God in judgment, after swearinj 
that this difld is a bastard? Stand up^ you wailing 
imp and let her see a dnld that may show it 
fiioe widi the best bairns in all Scotland through 
the son of Lndovic Oswald and me — Hannah Blaii< 
tjre* 

But it was not Icmg before the passion of this injur- 
ed and violent woman subsided. She had not come 
to insult Margaret, but to vindicate her child's birth- 
right. By d^^rees die felt pity for her whose life had sc 
suddenly been made just as wretched— -more so— than 
her own, and she even wept by the bedside. She was 
asked to stay all night in the house; but that seemed 
unnatural to her> worn out and wearied as she was; so 
she took the refireshment that poor Mysie gave her and 
her boy in the kitdien, and then said she would ga 
" I passed a hovel — about half a mile ofi*, on the road« 
side. An old woman was at the door, who asked me 
where I was going^-and I said I might perhaps ask a 
night's lodging from her, before it was dark. I will 
sleep there— when your master comes home^ tell him 
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I am to be ifomid."-— And so sayings she wrap- 
ped lier tall and emaciated figure in a tawdry worn-out 
red aliawUaiid tddng her hoy hy the hand, she strode 
T, aecmingly in anger, pity, and desperation. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

A STUPOR both of intellJgenoe and of feeliDj 
the silent; and^ indeed, speechless Bu£Rsrer in h< 
from that fiital afternoon till next mid-day, wh 
awoke somewhat revived from a short two hour.' 
The old affectionate creature had sat beside her 
night long, and had frequently knelt down w> "^ 
and said a prayer for the peace of her sorely ti 
mistress. Now and then Margaret had sat up wi 
her bed, as the winter winds blew shrilly past t' 
dow, and the leafless branches that almost touc 
roof creaked, swinging in the fitftil blasts. A f 
culations, uttered with clasped or clenched 
were all that were heard from her during t^ 
dark howling hours; and more than once, w^ 
was lying exhausted, with white face and shut e 
silent watcher feared she was dead, and stoope 
over her lips to hear if they yet sent forth 
the breath of life. Few words had the faith 
vant been accustomed to utter in her quiet 
.^but not a few feelings were lodged witJ 
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breast ; and no mother could have looked upon her 
sick diild with more eager tenderness than did she^ 
who had long been a stranger to all emotions but 
thoae of mere common humanity^ now look upcm 
poor Margaret Lyndsay. She had been an orphan 
as wdl as her mistress ; but she did not remember 
tbe tune she had ever had a parent; as a slave 
almost had she lived in one house or another, work- 
ing hardly and silently all her days ; many of her 
latest yetf s had been past in the service of eld 
Danid Craig;— and now, when the period of her lifb 
was near at hand, a new joy had been given to her in 
httr love for her sweet-tempered and most beautiful 
young mistress living so happily with her affection* 
ale husband. What a change was this ! Grief, shame, 
ruia^ horror, and despair, all at once;, without any 
warning, brought into Nether-Plac e a nd her master 
and mistress husband and wife no more ! 

About mid-day, Margaret, as if suddenly restored 
to her strength and self-possession, rose up, and told 
Mysie to go over to the Manse, and request Mr Oswald 
to come immediately to Nether-Place. She had lain 
down the pight before in her dothes^-and while the old 
messenger was away, she decently arranged her dress, 
and her hair, and washed the stains of weeping from 
her cheeks, before Mr Oswald should appear. A ghastly 
countenance it indeed was that met her in the mirror ; 
and strange to her ear was the hoUow voice of her 
own, ** Lord have mercy upon me, a sinner T The 
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tread of ber steps had a woeful edio-in the silence of 
the house ; nor, as die sat down on the window-seat, 
where she had so often redined on Ludoric's bommii, 
bad she courage even to look at ber Bible, so side in 
hopeless anguish was ber miserable souL 

Mr Oswald, fearing, from the face of the old seryant, 
that Margaret had been seized with some alarming' 
ilhiess, lost no time in being at Nether«-Place, and Lu* 
cy was not one who, on such an occasion, could re- 
main away from her sister. For a while Margaret sat 
like a stone before them, and only gasped when she 
strove to speak. ^' I am not a wife— -Ludovic has de^ 
ceived us both. But, Oh ! Sirl I am your daughter 
stiU — ^Lucy, I am still your «ster-— and- 1 hope that I 
taiay be buried in your burial-ground.*' These were 
words at first not to be understood; and Mr Oswald 
looked for a moment at Margaret as if he thought a 
quick fever had already touched her brain; But she 
continued—-'' Hannah Blantyre is alive— ishe is your 
son's wife— 4md she is here at hand to prove me an 
unhappy sinner." Mr Oswald took her to his bosom 
-.^nd her beautiful auburn hair lay still as death be^ 
aide his locks, that had for some years been as «rhite as 
the mountain snow. Lucy, stunned by the communis 
cation of an almost incomprehoisible misery,. feH upon 
her knees and wept,' for she alone could now we^, up«* 
on the motionless hand cvf her sobbing lister. - Just 
then^ the door opened, and Ludovic Oswald, with a 
smile upon his face, entered the room.. 
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J^Ib, oon8eience> idthough it had often gnawed him^ 
still oftener slept^ for all love had left his heart for 
FJOTWVih JKantyre ; and his love was as deep and as sin# 
oer0, as love could be in the heart of an unprincipled 
man, towards Margaret Lyndsay. . His love had not 
l^een merely a selfish passion, kindled by her exquisite 
1>eauty and loveliness ; but it was accompanied with 
tlie tenderest and sineerest affection. He believed 
tbat no proofs existed of his marriage with Hannah, 
wood that the two persons who had been witnesses to it 
ivere both dead. But that signified nothing now ; he 
dared not deny the truth m the awfulness of the scene 
before him, and first in the deathlike and ghastly si- 
lence of the miserable man, and then m his frantic 
agoniesy it was seen by one and all that his guilt was 
even as it had been said to be, and that there was no' 
kope. Margaret upbraided him not, for she felt as if 
im, the brink of the grave, and her forgiveness was 
periect. His father fixed his eyes, that expressed no- 
dung but a glare, like that of haunted insanity, upon 
Ins Mm, who was weeping and gnashing his teeth, and 
ieanng his hair, and calling upon God to strike him 
dead, and fiends to carry his soul to perdition. *^ Oh I 
Ladcnde, Ludovie, what words are these ?" said Mar- 
garet, with a voice gentle as that with which she had 
spoken the day she was a bride, and the wretdiedmaa 
ftll down in a fit upon the floor. 

Hannah Blantyre had seen her husband pass by 
firom the door of the hovel ; and,, with her boy, follow- 
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ad him ioon after toNether-Place. With her kDg black 
hair atreaming over her brown face and dark burn- 
ing eyea^ she too now jconed than, who were lying 
down, or kneeling, or aiiting, in the alupor of thdi 
great grief. When Ludovic Oswald awoke from hia fit 
he beheld her visage, and shut his eyes, with a fliiuddei 
and ashridL. '' Am not I your wife? Here, takeoui 
duld,andIwiUgomy way8,neYer moreto tormcntyou. 
Had I foreseen all this, perhaps I might hare suffered 
him to lire in shame, and left him upon the parish, a 
pauper's braL But the Great God is terriye ; and woe 
be to all them who break his hoLy laws." 

Mr Oswald hadnonw recovered his fortitude^ tmd he 
gently bade his. son's wife, since such she waa, leave 
the room for a little while, till the unfortunate man had 
regained some self-possession. " I will do so, Sir—I 
know not how this may end ; but fain could I lay me 
down and die My head is rending, and a strcNOg fe» 
ver is in my Idood, eating me up. Come, my little 
boy, come away to our last ni^t's straw. You all 
know where I slept, and there you wfll fiiid me, — 
for I am not able to walk farther ; and this is B€»t the 
house for me." And casting her wilLd eyes, brimfiil of 
large tears, upon Ludovic, who was still ly»i^ con- 
vulsed upon the floor, and with a look, almost of pity, 
upon Margaret, she went away, and none stopi her, 
with her little thoughtless boy, to the hovdi. 

11 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Stbr a weak soul and a weak body will bear a won- 
doilbl weight of grief^ before they lay themselves down 
m ntter exhaustion upon the grave. Bat Margaret 
Lyndsay— for that now was her name once more — ^had 
m strong soul^ and her firame, although delicate in its 
gtmeefuhMSs^ had been nerved by the constant and 
hea l t hfu l oceupattons of an innocent^ simple^ and use- 
iol life. Grief, therefore^ which at first had stunned 
aid snioCe her down, soon 1^ her at liberty to walk 
BMkly about as befcMre^ and was unable to sink into 
die paleiiefls of her cheeks the beauty that^ ever since 
her diildh^od, had gained such general admiration and 
kyve. None ventured to intrude upcm her in such 
afllictkm^«4K»ie had a right to see her suffering under 
it, except Mr Oswald and Lucy ; but they were al- 
iiioitdliject«<^ad great pity asherself> and perhaps sup* 
pofCed themselvee with less fortitude. For with her 
aB h«ipe m this life was utterly gone— and only where 
there is na hope eia» there be perfect resignation— a 
eonfeued scnoc of never-ending ignominy^ almost akin 
to sin, lay upon her said day uid night, rendering indeed 
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the night darkness grateful^ and during the day bind- 
ing her eyes down to the earth. Every tie thatlinked 
her to life was cut at one blow ; this world was not 
for her ; and she even longed, but still with the piety 
of her submissive spirit^ to go '' where the wicked 
cease from troubling^ and the weary are at rest'' 

Where was Ludovic Oswi^d ? That none knew. 
He disappeared utterly^ — and no traces of him could 
be discovered* It was said^^ some weeks after- 
wards> that he had been seen^^-^ir one like him— -at a 
sea-port town, from which a transport with recruits 
had sailed for the West Indies. But this was an un- 
certain rumour; and many bdieved that he had died 
by his own hand in some remote and solitary spot, 
where it might be long before his body was found by 
huntsman or shepherd. Margaret did not fear. this 
often — ^but sometimes the thought came to horrify her 
mournful desertion^ and then it seemed to her as if 
life was a painful and sick swoon> too severe long to be 
borne. 

Hannah Blantyre still lay in the hovel by the side of 
the high-road. Her long journey of many miles on 
toot, carrying her child almost all the way — and her 
carelessness of herself in that desperation, had com- 
pletely exhausted her^ and she could not^ without pain, 
lift her head up from the straw. She was the lawful 
wife of Ludovic Oswald, and not to be forgotten by 
his wretched father. A few days had elapsed before 
that father could rise from his own bed ; and on the 
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fin* Sabbath after this dreadful destruction of all peace> 
there had be^ no public worship. The kirk-door re- 
mained shut for the first time during manj years— and 
the scyund of that little tinkling bell was missed in val- 
ley and upon hill-side. But now Mr Oswald had 
strength to leave the Manse^ and he walked over to 
Nether-Place. '' I will accompany you to Hannah 

Bkuotyre," — saidMargaret, with composure. "I wish 

to hear from her something more about my condition^ 
— andy besides, I who have enough of this world's gear, 
will extend my charity— if indeed it deserve the name 
— to her who seems to have nothing." It was duskj 
and Margaret putting her arm within that of her fa- 
ther—for so he was still— they walked to the hovel. 

Its walls were built of mud, and its roof was turfi 
It stood upon a patch of ground where two hedges 
made an angle — in front the high-road, and behind a 
deq> ditdi. choked up with brambles. An old crone 
had lived in it for many years-^-and harboured perhaps 
for a penny a night the houseless beggar. She was 
standing at tJie entrance-^^that shrivelled bowed-down 
beldame, witJi little Ludovic in her arms. The moon 
was rising, and the child was prattling about it and 
the stars to his withered nurse, quite reconciled to her 
haggard countenance, sunk ^es, and the mumbling 
voice of dotage. '' Tell the child's mother to speak 
with us— good old Susan^-^My pretty boy,-^I am 
your grand&ther,"— and so saying, Mr Oswald todc 
little Ludovic into his arms. Margaret shuddered**- 

Y 
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but Ae too kissed the harmless creature that sc 
and laughed, and murmured in the Mness of his 
at the smoky door of the horel^ with his m^er ! 
within a sick and fiirsaken b^gar^ Ob hearing 
were there^ Hannah BlaHlyre rose up tottering 
the straw, and came out into the open air, beggi 
be allow^ to sit down upon the bank. She did 
while the others stood by-->Margaret<^&e did m 
i^and Mr Oswald, with his grandson perfectly h 
and now hushed in his bosom. 

" I need not — cannot tell all the course of youz 
affection for me — it began surely in innocence w 
both — at least so I thought — and it was long loi 
deed before I knew any other thoughts. I sinnec 
I wish not now to blame Ludovic for taking me 
from my father^s house. The old man— »for o 
was in his misery — ^has been for years dead-— an 
I been what I ought to have been, all this woul 
have happened. I lov6d Ludovic-^-and I once th< 
h6 loved me— >if he never did-^-the greater ws 
rfh." Mr Oswald was agitated by her voice, nc 
mueh 6dmer dian it had been on that dreadful ni| 
and something like the soft tones of innocent y 
before she had erred, and become miserable, 
dued the speech of the unfortunate woman, 
set doWn little Ludovic on the bank beside his tnc 
and she to6k him^ willing as he tras to go from 
to another, into heir emaciated and iU<*dad bi 
Miai-gairet could not restrain her tears; ted ^i 
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i^ who indistinctly heard what was saidj but still 

Ufltened widi a con&sed curiosity, leant forwards upon 

her stafi; and fixed her dim eyes upon the speaker. 

" Lixdovic was about to embark^ as a private sol« 

dier^ for Holland^ and I had either to stay behind, 

^Htli this boy then unborn^ or to try to leave this 

eoantry widi my seduce* He was indi^rent to 

life as I was*-*iyid he acknowledged me to be his wife 

in the pDesenoe of several persons-— two of whom^ the 

^ves of soldiers^ are yet alive— *Jean Thomson and 

SUaabeth Shaw*— I can tell you where they both now 

are, allhough he believes them to be both dead. He 

wished me to stay in Scotland— but I went with him, 

and much hardship and misery I endured for his 

sake. You may well weep> unhappy lady-^but you 

will forgive me, for> wicked as J was and am, yet 

still I am the wife of Ludovic Oswald." Margaret 

only said, " Yea— yes you are," and sat down at a lit^ 

tie distancf on the aame bank. 

'* Tliis child was b<Mmr-«nd I nursed him. Need I 
my that I loved him better than myself, and gave him 
my breast to drink in hunger, thirst, starvation, and 
esld, o£len wi&oiit a bed to lie on — no roof over 
ua^ no fise to warm us, on the road-side, and in frost 
and 8DOW. But Ludovic had no trust in mer— for I 
had farakca my &ther's heart*— and he accused me of 
sin I tlisagbt not of in my misery, and o£ forgetting 
diat I was bis wile* No doubt much evil^ guilt, and sm 
did I 8ee^..4md dften have I suckkd my little cjiild 
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among the abandoned and the brutal^ suirounded with 
curses, and oatfas^ and drunkenness^ and shocking 
crimes. But had I been his wife here in this parish^ 
at Nether-Place itself, and respected by the good and 
the religious people who live here> I could not haire 
been more true to my husband than I was in that 
dreadful company. He hated me at last — drove me 
from him with curses as a prostitute-«-and I, alas t an« 
swered with angry words and a raging heart* I 
agreed to leave him for ever — and to take my child with 
me away from his eyes. Ludovic had been away from 
me with the army for two months, and all that time I 
was starving. When we met ttgam, an officer had been 
kind to me, and given me food; but may I never 
meet with mercy, if I will not carry to the grave a 
body and a soul free of all sin to my iiusband." 
The poor creature ceased with a sob, and Mar- 
garet said, " I believe it— I believe it— your latter 
days may yet be past in peace."— ^<' No— no-— I 
am dying — and oh! that I had never come here! 
—.for I see you are one who ought not to have been 
made unhappy. Take care, Mr Oswald, take good cmre 
of little Ludovic, and when I am dead, perhaps his &- 
ther will return, and then you— yes, you— >young 
woman, may be his wife, and perhaps live happy yet, 
when poor sinful Hannah Blantyre is in her grave." 

The exertion of speaking so long and so vdiement- 
ly quite overpowered the unfortunate woman, and she 
stretched herself out, with her child in her ar^is, all 
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ber length upon the ground. ^' She is my son's wife/' 
thouglxt Mr Oswald^ " and it is my duty to protect 
her -wbile she lives. My son has confessed she is^ and 
that ia enough.** He told h^r that she must not lie 
ancvdier night in the hovel, but be carried, with her 
aoQ, to the Manse. For a long while she was obsti- 
mite BuUen — or angry in her misery, and in sight of 
the misery occasioned by her appearance among 
those who, in their ignorance, had before been happy. 
'* I lived for three years without any hope of Ludovic 
ever seeing me again — I had agreed to that — and he 
8Q]^ported me in a place remote from all who had ever 
loiown me. But I heard by chance of his coming home 
and marrying another — and then my heart boiled both 
for myself and this laddie. All may yet be right, when 
I am gone. I give my boy into his grandfather's hands* 
As for myself— let me die in this hovel— and you will 
pay the old woman for her trouble^^and let me be 
buried in a comer. Sir, of your own church-yard — 
amcmg nettles, or any where — without a stone-^4Uid 
let such a wretch be forgotten for ever." She rose up 
with these words— and moved towards the hovel- 
but she fell down, after a few steps, and crawled 
into the smoke. The little boy frightened, he knew not 
why, ran after her, crying upon his mother, and the 
old woman, tottering upon her staff, followed them in- 
to her hovel, leaving Mr Oswald and Margaret sitting 
without the power of motion upon the bank — while. 
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fay diis time, the riLy was bright and beautiM 
all its Inmiiiane^ and perfect silence prevailed 
the dear winter n^fat» that had yet scarcely lo 
softer beauty of antnmn* 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

The parish of Casterton was but a small one> and 
altfaongh not shut out by impassable mountains from 
those that surrounded it, yet it was a cheerful seclu- 
sioQ within itself, and aU its families were more or less 
interested in each other's welfare. The greater part 
of the inhabitants lived in the oblong vale that was 
nearly hemmed in by pastoral hills, and of which the 
little village that sat on a wooded eminence was the 
centre and the heart. About a score of hous^ were 
dropt down here and there in the glens that wind- 
ed away up into the higher country, as if they had be- 
longed to other parishes ; but in their remoteness th^ 
stiU belcHiged to Casterton, from accidental circum- 
stsnces in the history of the district, known only to 
antiquaries who had communicated their knowledge to 
Mr Oswald, when he was writing his ^' Statistical A^ 
eount" for Sir John Sinclair. 

In sttdi « parish, sudi a tragical and strange mis- 
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fortane as had now tirfiJlm Uie fimiily at tb 
and Nedwr-Flace made a strong and lasdii^s 
and at every fire-nde afforded subject, not cxf 
sapping and heartlcas talk^ but <^ sad^ and 
and mooznlbl co nve rs ati on. Many a mothc 
dangfaters had been tanght by her ahnost 
knew, wqpt bittrarly iat Margaret Ljnidsay ; 1 
now on die verge of maidenhood, who had al 
ly loved dieir instractress, would have done i 
to see her restored to peace ; while die very 
who had been aocostomed to go to Nether- 
meet their sisters in the evoiingy knew that sd 
mity had £dlen on her who used to smile upon 
kindly, and they listened with hushed fiices to ^ 
heard their parents sajring about her and her 
It is scarcdy possible to destroy utterly*»to d 
the very roots — affection for any human be 
has long possessed it; and perhaps the c 
is greatest in cases where the person belo 
been of a vary mixed character. When the 
is complete — the fall from good to evil sudden 
total reversal of opinion takes place — then ou 
may be wholly crushed ; but when, as in this i 
we have known the imperfections of the m. 
falls into deeper and darker sin, we suffer no 
revulsion of our oioral judgment, and cont 
think with affection still on him who has ceasec 
serve any part of it ; being unable, for a few £1 
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lilies or sing more^ to drive from our hearts a friend 
wfaoni all along we knew to be loaded widi imperfec- 
tions. It was so now with every family in the parish 
towards Ludovic Oswald. Besides, their profound re- 
specty indeed veneration, for his father, made it impos- 
sible for tliein utterly to condemn or abhor the son ; 
and then^ too, wliere was Ludovic now ? — Dead, per- 
haps—or, if not so, worse than dead — wandering with 
remorfe, nobody knew where, and probably seeking 
death in a foreign country from war or pestilence. 

For several Sabbaths Mr Oswald's pulpit had been 
filled by young preachers, yet unplaced; and^ there 
were various rumours over the parish concerning his 
health, and the way in which he was bearing up imder 
this blow. Some said he would never be able to ap- 
pear in the kirk again, that his body was weak, and 
that his mind had even more sadly given way ; but 
that was an idle rumour, for his elders had seen him, as 
well as several of his brethren, and it was known from 
them that, although unable to undertake the fatigue of 
Sabbath service, he was sound in mind, and perfectly 
resigned to his great affliction. Besides, Hannah 
Blantyre, his son's real wife, was at the Manse lying in 
a fever, which it was thought would prove mortal, 
—^oid what with her illness, and what with his own, 
both of body and mind, no wonder that their mi- 
nister kept within doors. It was a great relief to the 
congregation that he did so ; for they could scarcely 
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hmve borne to see hU face m to hear his voice in thai 
his sore and strange trouble and distress. It was 
something out of the way of human misery ; and si* 
lence^ retirement^ and undisturbed eommunion with 
God, were felt to be necessary even for the very up* 
holding of the life of one so terribly tried as their 
friend and father. 

Very few in the parish had seen her who had come 
to claim her husband. It was known that she was in 
the Manse— dying, it was said— «nd deeply as they all 
felt for Margaret Lyndsay, deceived and betrayed as 
she had been, yet Hannah Blantyre was the wife of 
Ludovic Oswald, and therefore entitled to be where 
she was, and under the care of his &ther« No good«»«- 
no simple heart can wish the death of any human being ; 
but still, when it was said all over the parish that the 
stranger was dying, and that it was understood she did 
not wish to live, as she had never been happy with her 
husband, there was an universal hope that Margaret 
Lyndsay might yet be restored to peace and respecta- 
bility as the wife of Ludovic Oswald. All was dim* 
ness, obscurity, and uncertain fear ; but their minds 
dived through the future, and saw happiness at a dis* 
tance both at the Manse and Nether^Flace. 

Hannah Blantyre became weaker and weaker every 
day, and so attenuated, that when she strove to turn 
herself in her bed, the very skin cracked over her 
bones. Yet still she retained that ea^er and bold spirit 

12 
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diat she had received ftora Nature, and that had been 

strengthened by the courses of a miserable and despe* 

rate life. Her large black eyes yet kept their lustre, 

and^ weak as she was, she spoke whenever she was per« 

mitted with animation and earnestness about her boy* 

Of her husband she spoke without any bitterness, bat 

as of one in whose affections she had long ceased to 

have any place. Notwithstanding her hopeless situa« 

tion, and all ^heir deadly quarrels, she still thought 

of him with pride ; that feeling, perhaps, had inextin* 

guished love below it ; for not unfrequently she kept 

looking on her boy with tears, and she had a moum« 

fill pleasure in calling him by his name " Ludovic,'' as if 

that name stirred up thoughts and remembrances that 

were deep sunk, but not buried in her bosom. But the 

fever burned away slowly and surely on ; and, although 

her eyes were clear, and her voice not unsteady, and 

her face, when all her figure was covered up, not like 

the hce of death, yet the least skilful and experienced 

in mortal malady knew that the emaciated body must, 

in a very few days^ lie perfectly quiet on its now resl^- 

less bed. 

Mr Oswald and Margaret sat at last by her death* 
bed, for so it turned out to be, although that day she 
had seemed somewhat stronger, and not the slightest 
wandering of mind had been observable. Mr Oswald 
bad quieted, as far as he dared to do so, her many ap- 
prehensions of a future life that had, within a few days, 
come darkly and dimlj^ over her spirit. Although her 
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guilty hiisband was his own son^ he did not fear to 
charge him with his sins^ and to tell the dying woman 
that she had been hardly used by a fellow-creatnre in 
this world. " My daughter^ you were tempted by my 
son ; and you and he fell into sin— more sinful he than 
thou 1 Dissension, distrust, and jealousy, embittered 
your wedded lives ; and anger and wrath at last divid- 
ed them. But the child loves its mother — see how, 
with its little hands, it plays with yours, and smiles 
into your face ! Whatever may have been your own 
errors, you have respected nature in this infant, and it 
loves its loving mother. Oh ! Hannah<-*the heart of 
Ludovic's father turns towards thee ; and I now say 
that thou hast been more sinned against than sinning, 
and mayest trust in Him in whom alone we can trust, 
that thine may be the kingdom of Heaven." 

Margaret Lyndsay was sitting at the foot of the bed 
—nor did her own miserable woe render her callous 
to the sight of the dying woman. She went up to 
her with a cordial in her hand, and said, '^ Will you 
take this from me— perhaps it will do you good ?" 
The poor creature took the cup with a faint smile, 
and Margaret raised her head from the pillow, while 
she drank the cooling and reviving draught. '' We 
are not enemies,*' said Hannah. '' No-»no— we are 
friends — and when I am dead— and Ludovic comes 
back— then will you be man and wife, with no one to 
separate you as I have done !"^'' Hannah-«.you may 
leave this world before me, but I shall not tarry here 
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long after. Ludovic Oswald has both our prayers — Oh! 
— «ay with me— ^ May God forgive him aU his trans- 
gressions r "-^'^ I have said that prayer many thousand 
times^-4Uid it shall be my last—' May God forgive 
my Ludovic !'— Oh ! friends, what is this— where are 
yon— -let me hear you speak ! Put my boy into my 
bosmnl" 

Msjgaret lifted up little Ludovic on the bed, and 
he of his own accord crept dose to his mother's 
breast. She feebly folded her thin arms about her 
duldj-^-with a convulsive motion drew his little rosy 
lips to hers, — and with several long deep gasps, sighed 
oat her life upon the cheeks which her dying spirit 
knew to be the innocent image of those of her guilty 
hnsbaiuL 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Mr Oswald carried the head of Hannah Blantpe 
to the grave; and as she had been his son's wiSe^ he 
did not bury her according to the wish of her disoonso* 
late and remorseful hearty in a remote corner^ damp and 
weedy, but on the same slope where the dead of hia 
own family reposed. No stone was raised^ but the de> 
cent heap^ as soon as the winter* snow melted away, 
would be covered in its verdure with primroses and 
daisies^ and visited by the cheerful sunshine. Mai^aret 
L3rndsay had taken a look at the grave ; and although 
she was resigned to the will -of God^ perhaps she en- 
vied the rest of that bed, and would have fain shut her 
eyes in the darkness of the narrow chamber. But such 
delusive dreams of melancholy soon pass away ; for 
the soul within us remembers that it never can die>«— 
and thatthis life isbut a portion of the awful life to come. 
It therefore turns away from the dust ; and thinking 
on its duties and obligations, which can never be an<» 
nulled, it draws near unto living humanity, and yearns 
again for the light of smiles, however dim, and for the 
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8l>aiid of voiced, howdver plaintive. Margaret had not 
mStted ber heatt wholly to die Mrithiti her^^ove still 
divelt there for others sorrows^ terrible as had been 
her own ; and when Lucy came over one night to Ne* 
ther- Place, and said^ '^ Oh ! Margaret, come with me, 
lor my fiidler's mind is troubled more than he can well 
bear/ she accompanied her dear friend to the Manse, 
and promised to stay a few weeks there till Mr Oswald 
imght become more composed> and be agahi fit to be 
seen, and able to go to church. 

The truth Was> that Mr Oswald, on the first blow 

^ this cakmity> fearing that it might utterly kill Mar- 

g9ret> had so delivered up his whole fe^ngs to her 

aloDe> and her most pitiable condition, that he had, in a 

great measure, excluded fh>m his heart many gnawing 

tiioughts about his most miserable son. The guilt was 

Mack and crud, and its victim was before the eyes of 

the crttninal's father, in all h«r beauty> innocence, 

helplessness, and desertion. Anger even hardened Mr 

OswakPs heart against his son; and when anger could 

not sustain itself, moral indignation came to his aid. 

Ademand was made on all the tenderness and love and 

pity hi his nature, by the uncomplaining and resigned 

6udne«s of her most forlorn ; and, as if it were all neces- 

nry to hold up her head from the bed of sickness and 

dsMh, he gave it all, and was still unsatisfied with the 

ttCasmre of his own bounty. When he saw bar minister^ 

Ingtotliedyhig woman, whohadsofbtally changed t» 

list dl the appearances and realities o^tfais world, the 
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sense of her Christian goodness was sublime and gu| 
porting ; and in the fervour of her prayers for the pcx 
creature^ often unable to pray for herself^Mr Oswald lu 
felt his whole being strengthened against the assault 
his own sorrows. But, after the funeral of Hann 
Blantyre, the Manse was once more silent and quiet 
Margaret L3mdsay was not there— «nd then Ludovi 
voice was heard in his Other's sleeping and waki 
dreams — and sadness, horror, and despair, at last 
upon the old man, and he would sit still for hours 
keep walking about the house from room to ro 
without any object, and weeping like a child. ] 
Lucy was unable to bear such a sight, and had, th 
fore, beseeched Margaret, who needed no beseedb 
to come and live for a while at the Manse. 

Her very presence produced a change upon Mr 
wald. When she and Lucy were seen by his sunk 
hollow eyes, sitting quite happy together^ at lea 
they seemed, his thoughts were prevented by that & 
so powerful in its beauty, from running into hoi 
dreams of Ludovic's present or future lot. Mar^ar< 
lieved that Ludovic had gone away to sofme fo 
country ; but she hoped and believed that his h£e ^ 
be spared. That belief supported her ; for ha 
known that misery had killed him, her love wa 
great to have borne such knowledge. Soraetim< 
told her father not utterly to despair of seeing h 
lagain — ^that he had long mourned him formerly i 
that was dead— but that he had once returned^ and ; 
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d0 SO oQoe more. Sad conversations were these to 
lidid ; bat the very communion of fear and hope and 
love> alike inextinguishable in all their hearts^ impart- 
ed, day by day, additional tranquillity to the sufferers. 
In a short time, Mr Oswald gi:ew less restless and 
agitated, and b^^ to speak of returning to the dis- 
charge of his sacred functions. 

Aooording as Margaret saw her father's mind more 
composed, did her own placid resignation become 
more atedfast. In her lonely room at Nether-Place, 
with none to comfort her but that affectionate do- 
mestic, whose heart was almost broken by such mi- 
aery, she had oflten given way to despair, and almost 
forgotten both mercy and judgment. Such solitude 
would soon have killed her ; and, indeed, a few weeks 
had seemed to add more than as many years to her 
age. But in the Manse, cheering and being cheered, 
kneeling down morning and evening with them who 
partook all in one love and one affliction, and never 
left unguarded against the temptations of sorrow, she 
wondered how she could yet feel so muc^ desire of 
life ! As her heart became less sad, it grew more and 
more hopeful ; and at last she almost dared to pray that 
God would send her husband back to her bosom. 
For her husband he might yet be — ^false and wicked no 
more— and in her heart neither could her own wrongs 
nor his sins destroy or impair love strong as life. 
With a sick shudder of hopelessness would she some* 
times turn away from such vain dreams. But still 

z 
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tliey rose and diBappeared; and^ whetlier she rtroYe 
against them or not, they cune upon her in the daik« 
nesB of solitary midnight, and sometimes in the meri- 
dian brightness of the companioned d^. '' Oh I Mar- 
garet ! where, where is our Ludovic at this moment? 
If I knew that, my soul might find rest!" Andtosach 
passionate starts of paternal affection Maigaret ooold 
often make no other reply but sighs and tears. 

The frost and snow had almost all melted away un- 
der a few days' thaw, and very early in the year there 
was something like a soft vernal feeling in the sandune 
that lighted up the Sabbath, on which Mr Oswald 
was, for the first time after his afliiction, to meet his 
congregation. The Kirk was only a few hundred 
yards from the Manse, and as it had been known over 
all the parish that their own venerated minister was 
to appear again in his pulpit — Mr Oswald, who had 
been standing for some minutes at the window of 
his study, saw hundreds of his worthy friends, 
young and old, collecting together — many from the 
fiurthest uplands. The bell began to ring — and when 
the time came that he was to walk towards the kirk his 
heart almost failed within him; but Margaret and 
Lucy were in the parlour, and their faces restored his 
resolution. As they entered the little gate of the 
church-yard, the Elder at the plate, a very old man, 
took his Minister by the hand ; and in a low voice, 
and few words, caUed down " the peace of God, which 

passeth all understanding," on his head, and on the 

11 
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heads of all his childreii. As then: minister passed on 
^^^Wedlan, pitf^ gratitude^ and veneration regarded 
him from every side^ with such looks as made his heart 
strong as a rock. The bell ceased, and Mr Oswald's 
white hairs were once more seen in the House of God. 
He sat for a little whfle in the pnlpit, looking around 
him with a benign countenance— and many were the 
wet eyes eagerly fixed upon him as he arose, and with 
a dear and steady voice said, " Let us worship God, 
by singing to his praise the fourth Psalm from the 
begimiing. 

^ Gif e ear uuto me when I calU 

God of my righteousness ; 
Have mercy, hear my prayer ; thou hast 

Enlarged me in distress, ' " &c. 

The sweet voice of Margaret Lyndsay, who on this 
Sabbath sat beside her sister in her fiither's seat, was 
heard' in the Psalm. She did not veil her fiice, nor 
hang down her head, but she sat there meekly and 
humbly ; and rude and simple as ttiat country congre- 
gation was, not an eye' was turned upon her in the stare 
of unfeeling curiosity, but the worship of God went on 
undisturbed as on ordinary occasions. Margaret stood 
up with the rest during the time of prayer— and her 
fiice was then, no doubt, seen by many— but a face so 
pale^ 80 sad, so resigned, so faded, and so beautiful, 
touched every one who looked with a feeling that al- 
most made them turn away their eyes, or put up their 
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hands to wipe away their tears. As Mr Oswald felt 
strongly the holy influence of the place^ and of the 
worship^ his soul threw off all lingering weakness, and 
he kindled into even more than his usual simple and 
fervent eloquence. So at least his congr^ation 
thought^for their hearts were full, and gave meanings 
to every word. 

In his conduding prayer^ he did not fear to trust 
himself^ standing up publicly before God^ with a sup- 
plication for his son. Then^ indeed^ the father's voice 
faltered^ — ^his countenance changed^— the tears weare 
seen falling down big and fast over his furrowed 
cheeks — and he stopped for a little while in the 
prayer. There was a deep hush— and Margaret 
Lyndsay sat down with many audible sobbings. But 
the old man soon found utterance for his love— and he 
called upon the Intercessor^ that the soul of his son 
might not be suffered to perish. At these words 
Margaret rose up> half leaning on her sister Lucy^ 
and had strength to continue so all the time of 
prayer. 

Divine worship was over^ and the congregation dis« 
missed. Margaret Lyndsay walked slowly with Lacy 
out of the church-yard ; and even stopped to address 
more than one of her scholars—and their parents. 
But no one advanced to meet her of their own accord, 
or sought to attract her notice. For they all felt awed 
by the solemnity of Mr Oswald's prayer, and by her own 
sacred resignation. They stood aloof in that reverent 
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feiUng^ whidi the sight of great distress greatly en- 
dured awakens in every good heart; nor did Mar- 
garet Lyndsay misunderstaad their behaviour. It 
was a relief to her swelling heart to see such kindness 
prevailing over the whole congregation; above aHl, 
fliie rejoiced in the strength of Mr Oswald's spirit^ fbr 
whidi she had now no longer any dismal fears ; and 
followed by blessings^ the father and his daughters 
retomed to the Manse> which they did not again 
leave that Sabbath— -for Mr Oswald had made a great 
exotion^ and his elders respectfully insisted on there 
being no afternoon sermon. That determination was 
soon known to the congregation^— -some continuing to 
sit in the kirk— some standing in the sunniest part of 
the church-yard— .some taking refreshment in the 
small village public«house-^some in the cottages of 
friends^ and some strolling down the little dells^ till 
they should again hear the bell— ^while a few fanuUeSi 
who fived most remote, had, immediately after s^r^ 
vice; set out on their homeward journey. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

From that day, as if a promise of peace had de- 
scended from heaven into Mr Oswald's spirit^ was he 
gradually restored almost to his former self; and be- 
fore Spring Margaret Lynds&j returned to live at Ne- 
ther-Place. I^e visited her &ther and sister every 
day ; and meeting with all her former friends^ som&> 
times on her walks to the Manse^ and every Sabbath 
>at churchy she once more had heartfelt satisfaction in 
tiieir presence. No doubts a deep and incurable 
wound was in her bosom ; and never again could she 
enjoy that deep delight in h£e wliidi had been hers 
for so many years. A new existence^ too, had inclos- 
ed her for a few short months, when she slept on the 
breast of Ludovic Oswald, believing him a man truly 
penitent for past sins, and thenceforth disposed to 
walk before God all his days. That blessed dream 
was gone for ever ; but still Margaret could have been 
happy, deserted as she was, and also disgraced, (al- 
though the disgrace before man was felt to be but of 
short duration,) could she have but known that Ludo- 
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vie uras not dead— nor yet very wretched. But the 
utter darkness in which his life or death was hidden^ 
it "WfSks hard to think of in her solitude ; and sometimes 
iv^liexi she suffered herself to meditate on all the possi- 
tnlities of his doom^ in spite of religion she was like 
distracted, and shut her Bible with a groan of un« 
Ltigable ag<my — agony that feared not so to give it* 
self vent^ even to the known displeasure of God, 

We say that the wretched are forgetting their 
^wretchedness when they are seen mingliog again with 
their fellow-creatures— -taking some part in the con- 
cerns of life — speaking as they used to do — smiling — 
laughing even— >and seeking indulgence in human 
emoticHis. But how little do we knpw rightly of 
one another's inner life ! One single solitary hour wit* 
nessed accidentally— one ccmfidential letter to a bosom 
fiiend perused— one confession wrung out by a sud« 
den pang-*one melancholy tear that glistens for the 
irredeemable past— can change our ofHnion of the state 
of a fdlow-creature^ and render him all at once in our 
^es sat object of the most affecting interest^ who had 
long been regarded perhs^s with dislike or indifference. 
Margaret Lyndsay's appearance was such that almost 
every one in the parish thought that she was nearly as 
happy as ever. But it is well that we cannot penetrate 
into each other's hearts. Resigned as she was, and 
perfectly submissive to her Maker, except in short pa^ 
roxysms of despair^ Margaret Lyndsay, in her deplor- 
able widowhood, was often sick of the burthen of 
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life; and having lost all her natural cheerfulness, ibe 
was hersdf sensible of sinking deeper and deeper 
every day into a settled melancholy. 

This dedine, however^ both of body and mind, inu 
so gradual, that it did not attract the notice even of 
Mr Oswald or Lucy. On the contrary, they both 
mistook Margaret's more still and noiseless demeanour 
for more perfect placidity, and bdieved that she had 
finally found rest But poor old Mysie, who had no 
sufferings of her own to blind her, and no other htt<* 
man being in this world to care for but her young 
mistress, saw with other eyes, and knew that grief 
was sending Margaret Lyndsay towards the grave. 
Often, often the kind creature spoke without beii^ 
heard ; and sometimes Margaret forgot altogether that 
she was in the room, and vented such sighs— or per- 
haps a word or two— as pierced her to the heart. My« 
sie dreaded that her mistress was in a consumption ; 
and in that fear she contrived to write a letter, not 
very legible, and no doubt strangely spelt, to Miss 
Wedderbume. That excellent young lady had been 
lately relieved from the labours of love to her parent. 
Mrs Wedderburne was dead; and Margaret's first 
friend and benefactress being now able to leave home, 
lost no time after receiving Mysie's letter in going to 
Nethor-Place. She had known all that had happened—- 
but no friendship can. call away a good daughter from 
the bedside of a dying mother. 

Mm Wedderburne did more good to her tfnfortu- 
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nte friend than all the physicians in the world cotdd 

have done; for she diffused the healing of peace through 

every vein^ and into her very heart. That heart had 

b^un to stagnate in solitary sorrow ; its beatings had 

*goae on within a bosom indifferent to life ; and the 

disease finding itself unopposed^ had gained ground 

every day^ and ere long would have been beyond the 

reach of human skill. But now Margaret Lyndsay 

Mt as if warmed by the sunshine^ and refreshed with 

the balmy breezes of former days^ when all her tears 

had been for others — ^none for herself — when^ if she lay 

down in grief she rose up in joy^ and was even happy 

in spite of her own tender and pitying soul^ and of all 

the severest dispensations of Providence. Remember-i 

ing what she once had been^ she began to think what 

she might yet be ! It was Miss Wedderbume^ who had 

instructed her mind and her heart—had raised her 

out of ignorance and poverty and hardship— and 

opened her eyes clearer and farther on into the nature 

of thb life. Once more that benefactress was at her 

side ! With her own hands did she dry up the tears of 

one who had long been an orphan^ and was now worse 

than a widow ; and in a few days^ Mysie^ who humbly 

kept at her own occupations^ but who watched her 

mistress with keenly observant eyes almost every 

hmir^ b^an to hum cheerfully at her work^ and 

attributed the preservation of Margaret's life to the 

beautiful lady from Edinburgh. 

Margaret feared every day that Miss Wedderburne 
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Tould be bidding her farewell ; but instead of that she 
proposed sending for Harriet and Frances to Netber- 
Place. " If you do that — and m; dear girls carae to 
see me] I care not if, when you all go away together, 
that hour be my last." — " Nay, nay — my beloved Mai^ 
garet — you must not apeak so — the future is indeed 
dark— but God has never forsaken you in any of your 
trials. Will you write to Harriet and Frances your- 
self and I will add a postscript, and address your leU 
tetf" In abort, the two young, affectionate, and 
grateful girls lostnotime in coming to N^h^-Place ; 
and, on the night of their arrival, w^ien Margaret 
Lyndsay went into their room, after tbey had g<me to 
bed, as she bad always done when she had charge <^ 
them of old, and kissed their cheeks, she almost forgot 
her miseries, and shed tears of happiness. That night 
she fell asleep in the fttlness of quiet joy— and with no 
ghastly dreams that she could remember, she rose in the 
morning incapable of misery, and touched with e<«ne- 
thing like the gladness of her light-hearted youth. 
For, although she had yet seen only her twen^-seccmd 
summer, she often diought, on recounting to hersdf all 
the sorrows she had seen and suffered, that her life 
must have been a. long one — and sometimes she even 
felt old in the languor and exhaustion of her whole 
being. Uut now Miss Wedderburne, Harriet, and 
Frances, would not let her be miserable ; and she 
sometimes even upbraidingly asked herself how she 
could thus forget Ludovic Oswald ? Never, never did 
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forget him ; but she was forced to reap the fruit 
oFlier own innocence and piety ; and God and nature 
had Inrought her three beautiful and delight^ com- 
forters, before the light of whose smiles, and the mu- 
of whose voices, despondency and despair could 
live, but died away like the phantasms of fevexish 



Margaret Lyndsay had not a heart in which firiend- 
ahqps alternated, displacing each other according to a 
power given to them by circumstances ; but affection 
once implanted there, lived on and grew for ever. She 
took Miss Wedderbume, Harriet, and Frances to the 
Manae— -and de^ and strcmg common feelings at once 
miited all there together in a sure love. There was 
nothing vain— « fantastic —morbid — • extravagant— or 
flighty in their affection. It rose out of the best 
emotions of their nature ; and each loved the other as 
weU^ at first sight, as if they had been sisters meeting 
after separation from earliest in£uicy, and one fa- 
ther embracing them all in his arms. Mr Oswald 
i^t even a pride in Margaret,-^though it might 
have been thought that such a feeling "could not soon 
have risen up among so many sad recollections— when 
he saw how tenderly and respectfully she was treated 
by such a woman as Miss Wedderbume, and how en- 
thusiastically she was beloved by Harriet and Fran- 
ces. Wliile simple Lucy, to whom all jealousy was 
unknown, was lavish of her admiration— *but still 
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thought that not one of them all was equal to Marga- 
ret Lyndsay. 

To raise up Margaret's heart to a still happier 0001- 
posure^ letters came from Laurence now in the Indian 
Seas. He was well, and full of animating hopes. 
Thus entrenched among the holiest feelings of natorCj 
she looked, and indeed was — happy ; her thoughts of 
Ludovic were, without any effort of her mind, less 
and less appalling — and it did not now seem so wild 
and mad a thing to hope that he might return. " If 
he be alive, he will hear about me some day !"— And 
then Margaret knew well that he loved her, which he 
indeed did with all his miserable heart, and that know- 
ledge of itself was strength. But then, *^ what if he 
be dead — and year after year waste away till I go to the 
grave without hearing oiie word about my Ludovic ! 
Or, alas I what if I some day know that he is dead ! 
And something that belonged to him be brought to 
prove that the corpse was that of my beloved bus* 
band !" 
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CHAPTER XL VI. 

About midsummer Margaret lost her friends^ who 
parted from her with that reluctance which kind hearts 
feel to leave a dear object^ to whom they know full well 
that their presence is a blessing. But their own 
duties called them away ; and Margaret gave them a 
promise to visit them in Edinburgh towards the close 
of autumn. She longed to take a look at Braehead, 
and to walk down the lane where her mother and 
sisters died. Her life there had not faded from her re- 
membrance> although all its scenes of happiness or dis- 
tress were softened in the distance ; and with difficulty 
could she sometimes believe that she was the same 
person with the girl who, in the midst of all her trials, 
had fiillen asleep the moment she laid herself down on 
her chaff bed, and felt cheerful in the morning light, 
notwithstanding all the deaths that had taken away, 
one by one, all whom she loved. Nether-Place was 
again solitary ; and, although for some time after the 
departure of Miss Wedderbume and her sweet sisters, 
it was also most melancholy, yet Margaret felt diat the 
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influence of that afiection remained^ and that she Was 
now &r. stronger in mind and heart than before^ and 
secured against the assaults, if not of despondency, 
certainly of despair. 

Nether- Place was, by its situation, most retired ; 

and the few footpaths that had crept up during the 

lapse of years through the farm, from adjacent houses, 

had, by conmion consent of the inhabitants, fallen into 

disuse since Margaret's extraordinary affliction. No 

person walked by the house in idleness ; and few that 

could well help it, even on business. The summer 

was an exceedingly rich one, and the foliage of the 

trees broad, deep, and dark. Many glimpses of the 

country round about were excluded — ^the avenue was 

as dim in the middle of the day as it had formerly been 

towards the evening ; and the black cloud of crows tiiat 

kept wheeling about the old elm-grove was almost the 

only motion or sound about Nether-Place. Margaret 

Lyndsay, in her blighted but beautiful youth, led as 

recluse a life as Daniel Craig had done ; but in that 

seclusion she did not forget her fellow-creatures in 

distress. Charity dwelt in that solitude; and some 

who now saw her face only on the Sabbath day, fdit 

her goodness all the week through ; and on blessing 

the bread she gave, implored God to be with her in 

her exceeding great affliction. She was not buried in 

grief— her heart was alive as ever^-and had she not 

done so much good her resignation had not been so 

complete ; for God had given her the means of bene- 
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fitoy her fi^ow-cieatiaresy saod, in employing them> 
flk imooiiadoiuLy solaced her ovm griefs. She did all 
die good she could — and that made her happy. 

She was sitting one warm still evening, just about 
soBse^ in the Willow-Arbour, when she saw Michael 
Cbrahame af^roadiing. She was happy, indeed, to re* 
oeiFe a vint from one who she feared had been too ill 
to leave hcime^and took his hand with the pressure of 
sisterly affection. Sometimes it had crossed her mind 
that Michael had once loved her too tenderly, and that 
her marriage must have made him sad. There was 
more than even Christian regard for her happiness ex- 
pressed by his melancholy voice on that night when 
die had told him of her love for Ludovic Oswald ; and, 
during the few months they had Uved together, he had 
not once come to Nether- Place. Neither had he done 
80 ance the miserable event, although she knew from 
Mr Oswald that he had made Constant inquiries about 
her welfare ; sometimes at the Manse, and always when 
visited at Lamington Braes. Margaret now was 
much afflicted by seeing him so like a shadow ; for 
slow consumption had been at its work for a year 
nearly, since last she saw him, and Michael Grahame 
was manifestly marked out for his grave before the 
leaves, now green, should be yellow in the tinge of 
autumn. 

They sat down in the arbour ; and, no doubt, they 
both remembered well the last time they had sat there, 
and all their conversation. Michael took her hand 
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now into his, with that -privilege which a dying man 
fiselB towards a friend most tenderly beloved. Mar« 
garet felt tears rushing in ; for she had loved Michael 
Grahame always ; and now her affection for him was 
deepened and sanctified by the fear of death. She 
held his warm and feverish hand in both of hers ; she 
kept her tearful eyes fixed affectionately upon his 
hce ; and, when he raised up her arm to his lips snd 
kissed it, she took it not away — ^but quieted the soul of 
him who knew his days were nearly numbered by 
every tenderest expression of spiritual love. She 
knew well to whom she was speakings looking^ sigh- 
ing, weeping ; and there was no reason why she should 
not soothe the soul of the dying man. 

'< Margaret, you have been the greatest blessing of 
my short life. Till I became your friend, I knew no- 
thingr— except in imagination— of the nature of a wo- 
man's soul. Your purity— >piety— and sinlessness— 
if such a word may be used, of a human being— have 
made me almost fearless of death. Thinking of you, 
I know the soul to be immortal." Margaret looked 
at him almost with a disturbed countenance ; but she 
could say nothing-*for a hectic flush was on his 
cheeks, and his eyes burned with the fire of that filial 
disease. '^ Oh Michael, Michael, your words are not 
fitting for me to hear, kind as they are ; for I am, in 
truth, a sinful creature— full of frailties— and of^ress- 
ed with grief. But let us not sit longer here— for 
warm as the summer days are» the evenings are often 
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cM, and you are not in a condition to stand the chill 
air." Bat the youth i^se not— 4Uid Margaret continued 
sitting by his side. " Margaret Lyndsay/ 1 once lov- 
ed you— ^as dust loves dust— and no heaven could I 
tfiink of but that of your breast. You saw me a lone- 
ij-^sickly— silent man — nor thought when I came in- 
to your presence^ or when J left it ; but I cared not ; 
I knew I was not to live long, and bliss enough it was 
for me to hear you speak— to see you smile on others 
— ^d sometimes, too, on me — for you were always 
gentle to me, and every word you ever spoke do I 
Temember now, and will I remember till the clay is 
upon my lips. ' Do not weep, Margaret— >>for hopeless 
^-desperate-i-and even impious as my love was, still 
I was happy. Had it not been for my love, I should 
have been dead ere this, of very weariness of heart, 
. worn out by incessant pain, and a sickness that only 
the consumptive know." 

Margaret knew well that it was a dying man who 
thus spoke to her; and she felt that it would be cruel 
to stop his words. She therefore sought to inspire 
him with more cheerful thoughts about himself, and 
varying their conversation, to assure him that many a 
one as far gone in consumption as he was had recover- 
ed, and lived for many long years. " I do not wish it — 
I am nearly prepared to die — ^many agitating fears 
have I passed tlffough — doubts and perplexities~-4md 
sore distress of the bafBed understanding — ^but now I 
believe— and when my hour comes I shall die in 

A a 
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Christ'* He looked so fiunt-nm destitute of all 
Btrengtb— so utterly languid, that Margaret feared her 
fHend would die that very hour, and an awfiil spn* 
pathy came over her spirit. ** Oh ! Margaret Lynd- 
say — my beautiful and my beloved-— will you hear 
words of comfort from my lips? Methinks I see into 
the fbture— -and that happiness is yet in store for yoo. 
Ludovic Oswald will return— 4t is my dear and deep 
conviction that he wilU-«nd he and you, as husband 
and wife, will yet be happy. Oh ! that I could see 
you reunited— «nd then be rdeased." A sacred fe^ 
vour kindled his sp cc d i a nd he kissed Maigazefs 
forehead. '' Thou art my sister-— and I may yet kiss 
that angelical Inrow in heaven. I cannot get rid of 
earthly ties yet — I cannot be insensible, while I 
breathe, of thy beauty— Oh ! give me one lock of that 
soft, bright, auburn hair, that I may have it' with me 
in my coffin. Will you give it to me, Margaret ?^-it 
is my first and last request" Margaret Lyndsay'gave 
it to him— and with hands all covered over with blue 
veins, and little more than bones, Michael Grahame 
put the tress into his bosom, over which, in a few 
weeks, was to be drawn the winding-sheet. '^ Mar- 
garet! that was an earthly thought — an earthly re- 
quest. But I am yet under the dominion of the dust, 
—and even this little lock of hair will comfort me when 

• 

I may be lying on my death-bed in my poor mother's 
house. She is a simple, uneducated wranan, and ki 
lier solitariness will sorely miss me who have long 
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been lier only joy — ^her only grief. Need I say that, 
irhen I am gone, I hope you will pay a visit now and 
tlien to die widow and the diildless; and, as you 
cross Lamington Braes, think of your friend Michael 
Gnhame. Here, Margaret, is a keepsake— the Bible 
that I have carried about with me for several years. 
I have written a few words on a blank page. If ever 
yo|i and Ludovic Oswald are married, read to your 
husband from this Bible.'' Margaret took the Bible 
from his hand, and wet it with her tears ; but Mr 
Oswald was now seen approaching, and she felt 
hersdf relieved from an almost insupportable weight 
of mournful emotions. Michael Grahame, too, at 
sight of his venerable friend, recovered his composure, 
and saluted him with his customary gentle manner. 
Vr Oswald had not seen Michael for a good many 
weeks, and could with difficulty hide his feelings on 
the great visible change, 

Hiey sat silent for a while, till Michael Grahame 
again began to ispeak on the subject nearest and dear* 
est to his lingering spirit. Mr Oswald, under the 
power of his voice, sat enchained like a very child, 
and heard every word of hope about his son Ludovic 
with a credulous heart. " I know that your son, with 
aQ his sins, would not destroy himself. No — no-— ne- 
ver-*never. He is alive at this moment somewhere,— 
and, in God's good time, will return a penitent, and 
you will all yet be happy. I seem to have a prophetic 
intimation of his return." Mr Oswald looked atten- 
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tively on the poor youths and he saw that he was un« 
der the inlfluence of fever— not such a fever as con- 
fuses and clouds the brain, but excites all internal per- 
ceptions into an extraordinary degree of vividness. 
But still he knew not how to hush a conversation so 
.painfully affecting to them all; when footsteps were 
heard coming along the gravel-walk^ and a man, in 
part dressed like a soldier, stood beside them, and, 
pulling off his hat, took a letter out of it, and gave it 
to Mr Oswald. '^ A forced march — thirty-three miles 
in a hot summer-day — Please, Sir, or Madam — to wet 
my whistle a bit or so. I want a couple of toes on the 
right foot forwards — frost-bitten in that damned Hol- 
land.— Beg your pardon. Sir, for swearing ; but I am 
as thirsty as the devil himself." The messenger saw that 
he had brought strong tidings, and, abruptly turning 
about, walked towards the house. Mr Oswald let the 
letter drop out of his hand, and Margaret, suddenly 
struck with a dreadful hope, seized it, and had sight 
enough to know the hand- writing of him so long wept 
over, and bewailed as dead, or worse than dead. '* It is 
froni my husband — from my Ludovic — ^from your 
son !"— And with these words, she lay down upon her 
father's bosom. 

Michael Grahame took the letter, and asked if he 
should read it, and tell them what it contained? He 
did so; and they now knew that Ludovic, who thought 
himself at the point of death, was lying, at Edinburgh^ 
in an Hospital. 
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CHAPTER XLVIl. 

Mr Oswald and Margaret arrived in Edinburgh on 
the forenoon of the day after they had received Ludo- 
vic's letter ; and« first of all^ they went to the house of 
Miss Wedderbume. With a joyful countenance did she 
welcome them ; nor> in lier earnest embrace^ was she 
awar^ of the sore agitation that shook and convulsed 
the frame of her beloved friend. But few words w;ere 
necessary to explain all that was yet known ; and then 
they sat down in strong suspense of emotion^ one and 
all of them awed by the hope and fear that were soon 
to be changed either into bliss or misery. Both Mr 
Oswald and Margaret were^ however> much cheered 
by the deep sympathy expressed by so excellent a per- 
son in their present trials and agreed to take the refresh- 
ment which^ after so troubled and sleepless a night, 
and so long and dismal a journey^ was requisite both 
for body and souL Indeed^ they wer6 afraid to go to 
the melancholy place where they knew one so dear was 
lying; and Margaret^ although long accustomed to 
sorrow^ was so overpowered^ that her frame was unable 
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to support itself, and she lay down on the sofa, shnost 
in the bosom of her friend. '' My brother Richard is 
in the house/' said Miss Wedderbume ; — '' allow him. 
to go first and inquire about the patient. To see you 
restored to each other will be indeed to him a delight- 
ful sight" Margaret was thinking too mournfully of 
Ludovic to feel almost any emotion at the name of her 
former lover ; but still she looked as ff it must not be 
that he should interest himself so in such a crisis. 
Miss Weddtirbunie obtiorved her delicacy, even in her 
utttkost distress, and whispered to her, ^ Ridiard is 
quite happy now. He esteems— ^uhnires-^venerates—. 
loves you still ; but, thank 'God, all his griefs are at 
an end, and he is in too long time to be married to one 
almost ses woithy of hun as my own Margiuret." These 
words were a relief to vague apprehensions passing 
through heft heart ; and in a few minutes Margaret sat 
up stronger and more composed; and Irhen Richard 
Wedderbume entered the room, received Mm as a 
fijend who possessed, indeed, her utmost regard and 
sisterly affection. He iieard th^ s^ tale with mani- 
fest iigitation, and atkfred las serviees with aU the 
warmth of his generous Haiture. But Mr Oswald and 
Margaret felt that there must be no witnesses at such a 
meeting; so did their friends; and now they left 'the 
house, promising to return as soon as possible, what* 
ever might be the event, and walked along the busy 
streets to the Infirmary. 

They had both made up their hearts for the worst, as 
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&r as hmnm heuts, that, by their constitution^ live on 
tile bcealh of Jbop^ cu erer be made up to the certain 
CQO¥ictioD of evil yet unknown. The grey melandio- 
ly walla ef the buildings that contained so much sick- 
ness^ soRow^ and decay^ almost struck still the beatings 
of dieir polse^ when they entered within the gates of the 
ODort. The silence of the gloom was so deathlike, and 
math a general sadness on the &oes of the few persons 
moving abont from door to do(H% as if going from one 
dying bed to another. Mr Oswald was making some in- 
^puries> confased and indistinct, in the agitation of a 
firtfaer's love> when an old matron said,—'' Follow me 
«-yoa have been looked for— you are Mr Oswald ?** 
She conducted them into a small room-*almost a do* 
sst-and told them to sit down for a few minutes. 
Tbey bad not had time to speak a word of comfort to 
each other, when the door again opened, and a gen* 
tkman advanced in life, snd with a countenance re- 
maricably mild and benignant, came in, saying with a 
smile, '' Mr Oswald^your son will recover— I do not 
drabt it all the worst symptoms are gone." Marga^ 
ret was stiH sitting— and all she did was to bless God 
fiir his infinite mercy, in sudi a voice as greatly a^ 
fisded the humane phyacian, accustomed as be had 
besn ftr so many yesrs to ejaculations both of grsto^ 
M thanksgiving and hopeless agony. " Your poor 
sou hss told me much of his story— he made me his 
ffflrffmF last night— and he has been removed to a 
room by himself, where you will find him better, I 
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dare say^ than you expected." They followed their 
kind, conductor, and gently opening a door at the end 
of a long silent passage, he bade them enter, and then 
went away, saying he would return in an hour. 

Silently, as if walking in their sleep, Mr Oswald 
and Margaret put down their feet upon that floor, and 
they saw lying upon a bed one whom they could not 
have known to be their beloved Ludovic. He was 
supported upon pillows, so that the figure seemed to 
be nearly sitting up ; and the eyes were closed as if it 
had been in death. He was not aware of an approach so 
noiseless ; nor would he have heard even a heavy tread, 
for his soul had been wearied and worn-out within 
hiin, by long endurance of pain, and especially by 
a wakeful night, in which he had lain, wondering 
when his father came what would, be his reception of 
so profligate a son. A chair was at the bedside near 
his head, and on it his father sat down, while Marga- 
ret, afraid to disturb the sleeper, took her seat at his 
feet. There he lay, . with no blood in his face — ^his 
cheeks sunk, and his lips white, and his arms- laid by 
his side just like a corpse. But he. breathed hardly, 
and. that was the only s3rmptom of life. . 

What a change was here, from that gay and gallant 
youth that, a year ago, in spite of all his wounds, was 
straight and stately, and had walked with the proiid 
step of one who had been familiar with danger, and 
had led on brave spirits like himself in many a despe- 
rate enterprise ! He ivas now feebler than a child— 
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subdued by misery— -utterly helpless— and unable, 
had the place been on fire, to rise up and escape from 
destruction. Frost and cold, and hunger and thirst, 
and weary marches, and fierce onsets, had once been 
as nothing to Ludovic Oswald; but novr fl^p and leaves 
-were dried up and withered, and the trunk lying on 
the ground decayed and eaten in unto the very core. 
'* Oh ! my son — ^my son !" was all his fiither could ar- 
ticulate; while she who had been his bride— -his wife- 
could not look upon so sad a sight, and bowed down' 
her head upon her lap, hiding her face with her hands, 
through which streamed in a torrent most bitter and 
rueful tears. 

They sat thus long — very long — and uttered not a 
word. Yet they both tried to comfort themselves 
with the cheering intimation of that benevolent phy- 
sician, and hoped, in spite of what they saw, that the 
figure might yet arise, and that the powers of life were 
not utterly decayed. His father sat looking at him 
with his hands clapped, and his eyes frequently raised 
to heaven. Then would he gaze vacantly about the 
room, where every thing was clean-— orderly — and 
' comfortable for the sick. No disturbing sound reach- 
ed the chamber — ^no glaring light found its way 
through the curtains that darkened the window. I^ull 
and humanity watched over the sick-room; but could 
they exclude death ? Had his father and his wife been 
paying their last visit to the body forsaken by the soul, 
they could not have sat there in profounder silence. 
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nor •ecimingly more remote from hope. But there vae 
hopct, nevertheleMy and they both saw the modoa of 
his breast stimng the white sheet vith which it was 
so decently covered. 

The sick man now awoke, and opened his dim eyest* 
botthey were fixed on vacancy, and saw nothing. Hie 
sinmbers gradually dispersed; and at lengdi he seemed 
to bdiold the figure at his feet. '^ My good nurse, will 
you give me that cup?" And at these words Margaret 
rase up, and stood fully before his souL He knew 
her in a moment, and as he closed his eyes, pronounced 
her name. '' Ludovic, Ludovic," said his firther, '' I 
and your own Margaret are both here— you sent fior 
m^ and I have come— nor would she whom once I 
thought I had for ev^ made your wife stay away— 
Oh! my dear boy, let me bear your voice* Blessed be 
God that I have seen this day— «nd that my first-bom 
is yet alive!" 

There were meek and tender embradngs-^p-tears shed 

that themselves knew not of— prayers silent in their 

hearty and uttered in single words-— sighs of love and 

fiorgiveness, and gratitude— groans of penitence, re« 

morse, and despair. '' Oh ! &ther, I have sinned ' 

against thee, and am no l<»iger worthy to be called 

thy sen 1 And have you come, indeed, Margaret, to 

the dying bed of that miserable sinner, who brought 

you to shame and ruin !"— <' There was no ahame^ my 

Ludovic, with me, for God never forsook me. But 

wberOi— ^where have you been this long lo^g year ?^ 

11 
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and, $]as 1 what erael sufferings have brought joa to 

midiaidaoeasthui?^ — ^'^ Will joukiMme, Margaret-*. 

once mly— ID preaenoe of our fiither— -before I am 

called away to judgment ?** Margaret knelt down, and 

leant oyer him — and kiased his brow often and often^ 

and called him by every tender name that love could 

remember, namee familiar to his ear during those few 

months when she had lain in delusion within his 

•dfidi and deceitftd bosom. Margaret doubted not 

Aat he was a dying man, and strove in all the power 

cf sacred affection to comfort the spirit which was 

about to pass away from earth* 

'^ I am weak and fidnt, and cannot speak— but tell 
me, I beseech you, how you have been since that day 
on whidi I left you, in guilt, shame and despair ?"-— 
Margaret, who was now more composed than his fii* 
dier, told him that they had bodi been resigned and 
happy— and thuft, had they known where he had 
gone, or if he were alive, that they would have been 
contented with their lot. She also told him of Han- 
nah Blantyre's death, and of the welfare of his little 
boy, now m the Manse. AH was strange— liumiliat- 
iDg..iniserable to this guilty man. '' Poor Hannah, 
then, is dead f *— But, Margaret, she was fidse to me«— 
and that may be some alleviation of my guilt."'-' 
" Ludovic, your wife is in her grave-— your fitther 
and I saw her die— and, whatever may have been her 
sins, in this I believe her innocent. But, Oh ! Lude* 
▼ic, what thoughts are diese, Aat now they should be 
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spoken of! I came here to comfort and bring peace. 
I. was your wife once — ^but all earthly ties are no^w 
as nothing — and I devoutly trust that now you have 
a new heart." The dying man, for such he seemed to 
be« strove to hide his face, but he could not^-for hid 
feeble arm again fell down motionless by his side. '* I 
have been in Jamaica — and was wounded fighting in 
the woods against the Maroons. Sent home and dis- 
charged — ^for I was a private soldier as before^- — I 
came down to Edinburgh, and found myself, J do not 
know how, in the Infirmary. 1 hope that I have re- 
pented — but Oh ! I do not feel that I am pardoned — 
for God does not hear my prayers !— Pray for me, 
Margaret — ^pray for me, father— and then I may trust 
in the mercy of Heaven," 

. They both .knelt down by the bed-side, and his fa- 
ther prayed. Margaret held his emaciated hand in 
hers, and pressed it to her lips. Religion had been 
for too many years estranged from the heart of Ludo- 
vic Oswald. Even in his happiness he had not. lived 
in obedience to her laws ; and in. his misery hers was 
a frowning face upon which be feared to look. But 
disease had tamed his soul^ and opened it to that voice 
whose warnings had so long been despised. And now 
it was his own father who was praying — and whom 
he had ever loved with a holy fear. His fellow- crea- 
ture had forgiven him ; and that almost encouraged 
him to hope that he might receive forgiveness from 
his Creator. 
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But now the hour was gone> and the physician came 
into the room. Familiar as he had been from his^ 
youth with the most melancholy shows of life and 
deaths his coimtenance now wore, with all its sincere 
pity and compassion, almost an air of cheerfulness ; 
and that expression, contrasted although it was so 
strongly with that on the other faces, yet was not 
without comfort to all their hearts. " Come, come," 
said he, '* we must not suffer my patient to take too 
much of this medicine, pleasant as it is. You must 
leave him for a few hours at least to himself— -or 
to a very different liurse from your daughter, Sir ; an 
old &t woman, fond of tea and a mountEun of butter- 
ed toast, and who will sleep as soundly and shore 
as sonorously in that arm-chair yonder as a very 
trooper/' So Mr Oswald took his son almost cheer- 
fully by the hand, and said, " Ludovic, my dear son, 
keep up your heart — our friend here says you are in 
the fair way of recovery — and I do not fear in a fort- 
night to take you with me to the Manse." Margaret 
again kissed him with many tears, and whispered 
consoling words close to his cheek, so that a faint smile 
came across his face ; and, when his father and Mar« 
garet again looked towards him, as they were leaving 
the room, he seemed to them both not nearly so death- 
like as an hour before, and they left him with hopes 
of his recovery so strong that they were afraid to feel 
them in their hearts, lest they might prove all false at 
last 
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CHAPTEB XLVIIL 



Thb jnuusliiiieiit of guilt hfwt fUlcn heavy on Lok- 
dovic Oswald, and remorae had been his compamoti 
night and day, on ship-board, in the tumnlt of soldiers* 
quarters, and on desperate senrioe against savage men 
in the woods. His whole diaraeter had been broken 
vpi and misery lived among its mins* His love for 
Margaret L3mdsay had been deep and true, and he had, 
Jn order to possess her, madly broken oaths, and sub- 
jected her whole future lift to probable ignominy and 
wretdiedness. Even when shehad lain in her innocence, 
beauty, and affection, within his bosom, remorse had 
gnawed at his heart, and even she, his lovely and lov« 
ing bride, could not, with her soft bosom^ appease the 
rage of that hungry fiend« But, on the very hour that 
his infiituated crime had been brought to light, and ruin 
stared them all in the &ce, he had been driv to out from 
the home he had profaned with the audible curse of God 
ringing in his ears, and had striven to hardm himself to 
self^destmcticHi. But his nature recoiled firmn that hide- 
ous act, and he sailed as a soldier to the West Indiei« 



N 



'^hi^l^^^^_ 
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Often had he wished to write to his fiither^ or to Marga-i ' 
ret, hat something always tore the pen out of his hand^ 
andhe feared to see their very names written down^ after 
his horrid sacrilege. His guilt had heen most unna^ 
toralf and inexpiable ; ttid he saw no refuge hut in 
shipwreck^ or death in batde. 

Eyery misery that man can endure of mind and bo- 
dy had been his; and when at last he had reached 
Edinburgh^ that he might know something about his 
fiither and Margaret before he died, he had fallen 
down on the street, and after being looked at by many 
hundreds collecting and dispersix^ again without med- 
dling with him in his squalid swoon^ he had been final- 
ly carried to the Infirmary. He had lain for several 
weeks delkious or insaisible. He had many wounds 
-—imperfectly cured — and the yeDow-fisver had de- 
voured his strength, that had once been aUe to cope, 
hand to hand, with the fiercest enemy. On recover- 
ing Ins reason, he tried in vain to hear something, 
however slight, of his friends at Casterton ; and at 
last, thinking that he had but fiew days to live, he scrawl- 
ed a short letter, and got a person almost as poor as 
himself to carry it to his fitther. That messenger 
knew Ludovic Oswald by another name, and so did 
the medical att^dants. He lay in the common fever 
ward — but that was a comfortable and quiet place com- 
pared witfi many others in which he had been, and he 
was almost reconciled to die as an unknown pauper. 
One of the physicians, however^ had frequently spoken 
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to him in a way that showed he suspected Ludovic 
be the son of a gentleman^ and, on the eyening af 
he had dispatched the letter to his father^ the uuf 
tunate man whispered to him what had been his bi 
and parentage— and what visit he hoped. In coi 
quence of thisj he had been removed into the ic 
where.that interview had taken phice. 
' Every thing that skill and humanity could do 
been done to Ludovic in that hiospital.; but how cc 
his father^ or Margaret^ or their Mends; bear 
thoughts of his lying another night within its ws 
The weather was mild — ^warm— and almost withe 
breath of air ; so in the evening the patient was lai 
a litter^ and carried^ withput disturbance or paii 
the house of Miss Wedderburne. There, he was 
down on a bed of down^ and . in a room as. silent 
he had been at Nether-Place. There his. father 
Maigaret could watch by his bedrside every 1 
with nothing to impede^ and every thing to. for^ 
the ministration of devoted affection. Every fo 
the. house touched the floors lightly as a leaf — i 
bell was rung — and doors opened and shut unh 
A heavenly calm .fell upon Ludovic's soul^ a 
broken only by the voices of bis £ather or his M 
ret, more deeply charged with tones of love than 
had never sinned^ and been thus miserably bcf 
low by guilt! No doubt Margaret's face, and *. 
both seemed changed to his eyes; but well ^ 
know that his own wickedness had made that i 
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iKMBOm piiie 9LWaf, and had even mixed the anbttrn of 
lier hair with some threads of untimely grey* But 
sdthoiigh tfadre were many ^^mptoms of sorrow and suf«i 
ftrrhig ahout his Margaret^ there was not one of anger 
cnr ndforgivingness; her looks^ motions^ smiles, tears^ 
0sad words were all loving as loving might be, and told 
the dying man that her whole soul would go with him 
into his grave. Often did he fear to look towards his 
^Uher^s fiice-4>ut his dim eyes turned of theur own 
aeoord to Margaret-A.>for there was no stem«— no aus- 
tere— >no upbraiding expression on her countenance—* 
nothing but a pale gentle smile that quieted even his 
ttpprdiensions of a world to come. 

On that night'-after Ludovic had fallen asleep^- 
liis firther and Margaret sat in the drawing-room al« 
most cheerfully with Richard Wedderbume and his 
three sisters. The elegance of their whole demean* 
our was now made more delightfiil by the overflowing 
of compassion, pity, and love. To Margaret they be* 
faaved as they had always done, for she was one of 
tiiemselves ; but the delicacy of their attentions to Mr 
Oswald affected, and at the same time elevated her 
heart more than all their tenderness to herself; and 
in that compassionate respect to the white head of the 
aged Bichard Wedderbume was now oonspicnous; 
Wilji what pure— profound — and tender gratitude did 
Margaret now look upon him who had once been her 
lover ! And with what a calm and undisturbed ey^ 
did he r^;ard her, now that time and reason had freed 

Bb 
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bim firom vain and misplaced passion^ and left him at 
liberty to. admire and love still— the beautiful being 
who had. so innocently distracted years of bis life ! 
The whole ccmversation^ slightly varying in its mood^ 
.under the calm fluctuation . of common feelings^ still 
bore upon one happy yet melancholy subject; de- 
spondency and fear, as often as they arose, sank away 
beneath so many encouraging smiles and voices, and 
when Margaret retired to her.bed-room, it was with 
a strong spirit of hope that entered into her prayers* 
It was, the same room in which she had slept dur- 
ing the most undisturbed part of her life, when 
snatched from poverty and obscure distress, she had 
been admitted into the very bosom of the most en- 
lightened happiness, and made one of a £unily dis- 
tinguished, in the possession of all temporal advan- 
tages, by every Christian virtue. She felt now en- 
closed by all peaceful thoughts ; and along with sof- 
tened remembrances of the past, came brighter hopes 
of the future. Within the walls of this one house were 
almost all she dearly loved, and they were all lying, in 
silence and sleep. She looked from her window into 
the. clear night,. and those beautiful Meadows, wh^e 
she had so often walked in joy with Frances and Har- 
riet, were all reposipg in the moonlight Over the tops 
of the groves her heart sailed onwards to sweet Brae- 
head, and saw a confused vision of that her early ha- 
bitation. The dead were there alive, and voices heard 
that had for years been silent in the dust. Like the 
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songs of .an angel -swelling, in the starry heaven, were 
now -.the -remembered tones cof blind Esther's voice, 
hymning beside her mother's. knees. And. love, which 
as well as fear, peoples the night .with phantoms, 
brought the image of that mother, close to her. side, till 
she dmost started to behold. the visible presence of 
one who. could: now be embraced but in a dream. 
These were. Margaret's waking thoughts, before, she lay 
down on the once accustomed bed ; and they brighten- 
ed into still more overwhelming . bliss in the myste- 
noaa, incomprehensible, and incommunicable world 
of sleep. 

Day after day Ludovic's appearance was less ghast- 
ly and denthlike — and no one now but himself had any 
doiibts of his recovery. The same physician who had 
been so kind to him in the Infirmary, attended him 
still, and assured Mr Oswald that his son might live 
^many years,: although he. never, could again enjoy 
strong health. But that assurance was enough to satis- 
fy his.father's heart, and to fill it with gratitude. Es- 
caped at last from all the troubles of the world, his 
repentant son would become fitter for heaven, in the 
tfaoQghtful progress of years, which he knew could 
not be very many; Nether-Place would yet be the 
abode of peace and tranquillity ; and his own Manse 
be as hi^py as ever, when Ludovic and Margaret 
.wisre again husband and wife. Such were the thoughts 
that occupied the old man's reviving heart; but he did 
not hint them to his son, for as yet Ludovic had no 
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hofpe of life^ and preparation for death makes tliedsjrv 
dt item worth more who have imexpectedly receive^ 
first repHeye and then apardon. 

His fktber and Margaret were sitting one evmag 
as usual in his room, and comforting him in his de* 
spondencjr. " I do not wish to lire — for after giuH 
like mine^ it is impossible that even my felher can£ar^ 
give me, or love his son as before. Neidier, Margaret, 
can you«— Oh I never, never-^love one who m> m» 
humanly destroyed your peace. Yon pity me^— I see 
lhat«— for I am one of the wretdied— .bnt hdw can yon 
ever love me any more? and without yon, what 
would be this life? I hope that I shall die." Mr 
Oswald knew not all that might have passed through 
Margaret^s thoughts in her widowhood. Sudi goiltaa 
thatof his son had struck at the holiest affections ofher 
naturCi and reduced her at once to an almost hopeless 
prostration. Had no anger.— no ind^atxon— no Ut- 
ter and rankling sense of unspeakable injury pene- 
trated heir heart along with all its sofbringsv and 
hardened it against her betrayer? Would she give 
her soul once more to that guilty and misenMe man? 
Would die again leave the cabn of resignation^ and 
of a life divorced frcmi agitating emotions, and become 
the wife of him in whose bosom she had found decdt 
even during that bridal happiness, whidi, widi ail 
human creatures, is held sacred and uncontamimMri ? 
But all such fears iii a father^s spirit were now to be 
done away, foi* Margaret knelt down by the'bedside 
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and said, ** My beloved Ludovic l-^my life was sud* 
dc&ly and terribly darkened for your aake ■ ■ bnt never 
did my love sink In all my 8truggLes«^in all my 
alimonies. You think that you are on your deathrbed^ 
and perhaps it may be^so^ £ar we are all blind, and 
tbe decreet of. God are unaearchable. Bnt here am I 
—willing to be your wife once more, even if it be 
but for a few melancholy days — ^here am I, with a 
heart fiiller of love than it was even on that day when 
your father pronounced his benediction over us ! If 
you are to die, let your last breath be drawn on the 
bosom of me your wife — and let my days afterwards, 
whidi then will not be long, be passed as your widow 
— ao that our names may be on one tombstone, and 
our bodies be interred side by side in hopes of a joy- 
ful resurrection !'' 

The pale and emaciated figure seemed animated 
with a stronger principle of hope; and tears, the first he 
had been able to weep, for anguish had dried them up, 
trickled down his cheeks. *^ Oh ! Margaret^ Margaret;, 
was there ever love like unto this i— Father, you have 
heard her words. Once did I, your miserable son, suffer 
you to bestow on us a fatal benediction. I am still a sin- 
ner—nor is true penitence in my soul, — remorse alone 
tears it to pieces— But as I am now on the brink of the 
grave, will you, father, reunite us on earth, that we 
loayy by the mercy of God and his Son, meet in 
Heaven ?" Mr Oswald was happy to hear such hum- 
ble words, and he knew that truth was then speaking 
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widun Ifeie rappoflcd shadow <^ deatlu '' Yes, my 
Ma, I will make Margaret Lyndsay your wife on 
eardi; and if yoa obey her pmre and holy heart, you 
need not defliiair<^Beeiiig her in Heaven, where there 
ia p^f tftf*' marrying nor giving in marriage— —but to 
whidi mortal beings like as are led by the sanctity^ 
of earthly aiectiona.*' 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Ma Oswald did not return to his Manse till Mar- 
garet was his son's wife. They were sad but holy 
nuptials. Yet a tinge of joy irradiated the mournful 
ceremonial. Miss Wedderbume^ Harriet, and Fran- 
ces^ laid aside their weeds for that one day^ and put 
on white marriage garments. Lucy^ of coursey was 
not away ; and Michael Grahame himself would have 
come, if he could— but his last weakness now kept 
him to his bed. He sent them his joyful blessing. 
Margaretj pale, thin, and weeping, stood by the bed 
of her husband, and held his hand, while his grey- 
haired father, with an unfaltering voice, once more 
joined their lives before Heaven. She stood there in 
the fulness of religious joy, for the soul of one who 
deemed himself on the verge of death was now given 
into her care to prepare it by love for earth or Hea- 
ven, for time or for eternity. Now she Was Ludovic's 
wife again*— «nd all her nature expanded in hope, that 
God would spare her husband, and allow him some 
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Sew jttn to pfq^Bre himfldf for that change so awM 
to all that are bom. 

Margaret had promiaed to yiatt Mias Wedderbnme 
before the end of autumn, and thus affectinglj and so- 
lemnly had her promise been fulfilled. MrOswaldaad 
Luqr returned to the Manse ; but Ludovic was yet too 
ill to be removed. His wife watched ham ni^t and 
day. A couch was placed by hia aick-bed^ in whidi 
she slepty or lay awake, alive to every sigh of pam or 
Hireridi anxiety. Happier fiur was die than any- after 
bride in the whole world ; and die same rmg. was mm 
worn that she had kept, after her marriage bad beoi 
so miserably dissolved; the aame lodket waa near hsr 
hevrt, oontahiing Ludovic's hair, which he had given 
her ^cn first lie wooed her in hsr virgin .beauty. 
With an angel thus dwelling finr ever before hia eyes, 
no wonder that he once more desired life ;. while his 
vifsTs virtue and piety, even in this lift, had new met 
&cir best and dearest reward. 

Mrs Oswald, for so Richard, Harriet, and Fmnoea, 
now called her, although Miss Weddcrbome used elill 
that of '' Margaret Lyndsay,"had sevwal visits to {viy 
before she and her husband i^etumed to NetfaeiwFlaoe. 
She walked down the lane, and looked, not wilhr 
eot tears, into the wind^^w of the small room in which 
she had once been so happy ; in whieh l»r m^tfasr, 
Esthor, and poor Marion had died. She went into 
several houses, to see old friends. Some |)f those friends 
were dead—some gone elsewhere-^ut olfaera she 
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fiMn4» attd Aone tlial vrer^ not bs^j to take hold of 
Imt hmd. Some Y^gue nmioim of hor glarange ini«p 
ia r ume a had leached Ibb olHCi»t by-plaoe. But abf 
tald them dut the was ham»3r» and that her hoBband 
j^tm tetsovtring hia health; and tbegr aaked no further 
queatfoos. The {Mstioa of her lift that had been paat 
here CDold nerer be cut off from her being, andidlita 
tendflKaft remembraiicea rose befiiTe her like realitiea. 
God had aot forsaken the Orphan. 

Bcadusad had been in her Areama many thooaand 
tSDMi^ both dvnag her p^od of perfect Uia^— of at» 
0ef nuaerywii^esd of imperfbet or eomplfle reiiignatian. 
fint neirer bad it appeared more beautiAd« in the 
ikseama tiMier of bright or dim iniagination> than it 
•now mf, when again ahown to her eyes jaat aa it 
-existed, wiA. no dianges bat those of timeworking 
aiientfy In the aeaaona of jrears» er brei^t w^ it by 
tke hands of qien (dieying tiie altered eircnnistances of 
their ocmdition. Margaret had walked there alone*^ 
«irilhout evien her friend^ Mi* Wedderbiirne*--and she 
had enjoyed the deli^of leperusingallfta diaracters 
the aaiae as they were befiDKe-Nvor aileast perplexing her 
witfi no iriolent erasures. She knew die bushes where 
the Ibmet had fed its yottng ; the broom of whidi 
she bad Icnrmed garlands fi»r herself and her sisters; 
the little dells where they sat or played ; the wood 
into whose gloom they had feared to go far with their 
inAoit or girlish stqps. Nor was the human life that 
brealiied diere in any respect painfully changed. In 
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the quiet ongoings of that little worlds there had 
no doubt been stoppage and decay ; but most of the 
hearths burned as before; and the memory of her 
own famfly was not extinct Honest John Walkor, 
his wife and children^ were still in their comfort- 
able hut ; and ** Lord bless me — ^Margaret Lynd- 
say^— was a heartfelt salutation that came sweetly up- 
on her ear. Mrs Walker set a chair for her with a 
amiHtig fiioe; and when she brought out a home- 
ly refreshment, the bread was in a Basket which 
blind Esther had made. Jessie Walker was now a 
pretty lassie of fifteen ; and glad and proud^ too^ were 
her parents to agree that she should go with Mrs 
Oswald to Nether-Plaoe^ as her friend and servant 
A gentle mirth was over their tea-drinking, not dis- 
turbed by the recollections of the honest and kind- 
hearted master of the house^ who had taken Margaret 
and her mother in his cart tp Glasgow^ when Walter 
Lyndsay was lying on his death-bed. 

Margaret returned from Braehead widi a heart 
strengthened by the remembrance of her early days, 
and carried with her into the mansion of Miss Wed- 
derbume the sweet charities of humanity^ which with 
her had been so long cherished and wanned by the 
fire*side of a lowly cottage. ' 
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CHAPTER L. 

Oncb more Nether-Place was inhabited by LudoYic 
Oswald and his wife. They arrived there quietly^ and 
in the dusk of evening, and were welcomed home by 
their happy and devoted old domestic. But^ in one 
single day, the news of their return spread over all the 
parish^ and every heart was stirred with strong delight 
cm such a restoration. It was almost like a rising from 
tbe dead; and the extraordinary circumstances of Lu« 
dovic^s reappearance lost nothing in wonder from the 
awakened imaginations of his simple neighbours. The 
very remembrance even of his transgressions was 
swallowed up in the joy of knowing that he was alive, 
and to remain among them all the rest of his days ; and 
although his friends were deterred by many thought- 
ful feelings .from crowding in upon him at Nether- 
Place, yet the Manse was visited every hour of the day 
.for several .weeks, by young and old, congratulating 
their beloved and respected Pastor. He did not shut 
himself up from their homely sympathies ; but return- 
ed their visits at their own houses, and was seen walk- 
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ing about with Lu^ every eyening, with an ezpre»- 
sion of oonntesDance tiiat had been loiur unknown^ «ul 
Uke the Bfr Oswald of fbrmer times, ghtd, cheerfbl* 
and eommunicatiyey and ready to receiye and give sa- 
lutations to every one he met on foot-path or high- 
way. HiUrity and joyousness were observable every 
where, and Caslerton did not seem to bold within its 
bounds one person desponding or .disconsolate. 

A new life b^gan at Nether-Plaoe. Ludovic Os- 
«ald«->the bwve bold 8oldier-*«wa8 an invalids— and. 
was «een sometimes alonc^ but generally, with hia wifi^ 
walking slowly, and with feeble stepfli, over his Sdds» 
or towards the Manse. He waagreadyhnpkciidown, 
and his wounds, never perhaps to behealed^madebim 
kofc, at the early age of twenly^siz, almost I&e a vela* 
raiof fifty. Margaret;, too, had lost the elasticity of her 
stqM> and the beantifbl airy bciDgmoved now wilii ma* 
tronly gait, and wore an aqpression of redjgaed mdaa* 
dioly that toudied even the rudest mind* Bnteveryooe 
who saw her ftlt assured that she was hqppy-«hap|Mr 
Aanever; and her smiles, when she aocostedherlund 
neighboorB, evidently came firom a heart that calmly 
and deeply eigoyed the lot aasigaed her by Heaven. 
Hie didnotlovget ^me of her aeq uain l ances, rich qr 
paiMr; her charities flowed on. silently as before J and 
jeetther her past misery, nor her present hiq^piness, 
lud eitiiiguiihed one though formerly awakened by 
the griflft or joys of h^ fellow-creatores. 
. The beautifiil Farm of Nether-Place was now in the 
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hands of its pn^etor* In joiith he bad known m^ 

ral affinrt^ and now^ in oyerlooking the peaoeM hm 

bours of the field> and in planning improvements over 

Us small estate^ that mind found rett that had so Idng 

been disturbed by the tins, and sorrows^ and sttfier* 

11^ of an agitated world. The pure air inspired 

fiiesh healthy and made the corrent of his blood flow 

lightly on* Month after month his appearance became 

move like long life ; and on each sucCessiYe Sabbath, 

' he reoeiyed Ae congratulations of hh friends, .who 

spoke not to deceive ^him, but to express their own sai» 

tisfaction in his increased alacrity and vigour* The 

colour returned fiiintly to Margaret's cheeks ; and one 

end all declared that she was more beautiful than ever, 

tar tiiere was something in her faded ftce when it 

smiled, that was felt to b6 suitable to her whole dla^ 

racterandlot, and clothed it even to unthinking hearts 

wiA a peculiar and appropriate loveliness. 

Thus month after month— -year after y ear-«went on^ 
and it was almost forgotten in the parish that young 
Mr and Mrs Oswald had ever been unhappy. There 
is something in affliction, espedally if combined widi 
mn or error, that the mind wishes not to remember, or 
to hear recalled. And here the presence of happiness 
and of goodness obliterated all sudi recoUectians; end 
allowed no tboogfats to enter withm the avenue of 
Nether*Plaoe but those ofkxndness andrespect Lh« 
dovic had outlived all his frailties— they were like the 
widiered leaves of a past season, and now the branches 
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were again green, and every good affection grew-be^ 
neaditbeir shelter. Hie past was an almost fcvgotteii 
dream — die present was a TiTidreality. 

But widiin the hoose of Nether-Plaoe tliae was a 
happiness o£ whidi those without coold know little or 
nothing. For Ihat wliidi others forgot, Ludovic and 
Margaret well remembered ; and the growth of years 
could not fill np the f urrows which sufTering had 
ploughed into their lives. He could not, wished not, 
to forget that he had been a man of many sins ; and 
he held the uncertain tenure of his life from (jod with 
a sacred fear. He did not deliver himself up to a wild 
enthusiasm — ^he did not fling himself helplessly upon 
Divine mercy, without humbly striving to feel and act 
as religion required-— be did not trust in the promises 
held forth to sinners, without knowing that better 
thoughts had gained an ascendancy over those that 
had so long been too familiar — he did not vainly ccm- 
ceive that all alliance had been broken off between 
himself of other years, and himself of the present season 
— ^he still knew that hauntiiigs from the past were 
with him still, to tempt and try— and he humbly sus- 
pected even his penitence, lest it might be' only re- 
morse for guilt, or regret of pleasure. But deeply 
convinced that his frailties clung to him stall/ and that 
the seeds of sin were smothered, not utterly crushed, 
in his nature, he made small pretences before -man to 
superior piety, and so miich the more humbly did he 

prostrate himself before God. 

11 



1. 
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There was^ therefore, no loud merriment or bois- 
terous mirth^ even on the most joyful occasions at 
Nether-Place ; one settled spirit prevailed there^ which 
nothing but utter oblivion of the past could destroy ; 
bat that spirit was not incompatible with profound 
happiness. In process of years, a new bliss sprung 
up in their lives. For a son and a daughter were 
bom, and God preserved them both unharmed in 
wniling in&ncy. She who had been so dutiful a 
daughter — so affectionate a sister—- and so loving a 
wifis— what a heaven was it to her to be a mother ! 
Her own little Walter and Alice, one in her arms, 
and the other playing at her feet, repaid her over 
and over again, every single day, for all the miseries 
she had ever suffered. All other kinds of affection 
may become too excessive ; but that of a mother for her 
innocent children, nature consecrates, even although 
it should overflow the whole entire soul. Margaret 
had often upbraided herself with not loving better 
little Ludovic — the son of Hapnah Blantyre— who 
lived with his grandfather, and cheered the old man 
with the light of a fresh dawning affection. But too 
many sad emotions had hitherto been gathered round 
his harmless head. Now she comprehended him too in 
the expansion of her maternal bosom ; and never wa3 
she so satisfied of the perfect restoration of her hus- 
band's character, as when she saw him absorbed in 
his children's smiles, and fondling them upon his 
knees. Their innocence appealed to all his best renovat- 
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ed ftdings; and he wlioliBd beea once 10 siiidi the ikfe 
of edfish pesaioiui^ and their eei7 prey, now li?ed to 
the perfect peace of those effectkms whidi^ tiany a 
man out of himaelf, and attadi him bjr mygterioud 
links finely apmi^ but strong as adamant, to the beau- 
ty of innocence. 

Sailors do not live always upon the seas. And ntfW 
Lanrence Lyndsay came to Nedier-Place a LieateDtst 
in the Royal Navy. He and sweet Lucy Oswald had 
not forgotten eadi othcar^ although no promifid had 
been made> nor even love avowed* But they had been 
true to each other^ without any sudi dedaration; aad 
on the day that Margaret's boy eompleted his fifth 
year^ they were married. The sailor had a comfort- 
able independence ; and although he did not think of 
quitting his professioD^ he thought naturally, and not 
unwisely^ that the future might take care of itself^ and 
that he and Lucy^ in the small cottage of Mill-'Nook^ 
might be happy for a few months, without remember* 
ing the sound of the sea. 

Hie happiness whidi Margaret now enjoyed with 
her husband was not> they both knew, to last for 
ever, nor even for many years. His health never had 
been, never could be, restored. He himself had many 
intimations imcommunicable to others of approwAiiig 
dissolution; and he took his departure 6mt ^Um 
world so quiedy^ tend with so little pain, that Mar- 
garet, who was sitting by his bed, and not immediate- 
ly fearing the event, knew not the minute when be 
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breathed liis last. She had been reading to him from 
the Bible which had been given to her by Michael 
Grahame ; and^ pausing to speak about a passage^ she 
looked towards him^ and saw that his spirit had gone> 
aft slie liumbly trusted^ to Heaven. His ^ther had 
been for some time prepared to expect his death ; and. 
the old man was perfectly resigned to lose his son. 
It ipras over his sins and his frailties that he had wept 
moat bitterly in other years ; but his son had become 
a new man ; and, as he died in the faith> his old father^ 
^without great anguish^ stood by the grave and saw his 
Liudovic buried* Over a braver man the volleying 
musketry had never sounded a requiem ; but the death 
he had often sought on the field of battle had come 
at last like a shadow over him on a peaceful bed^ and 
Ludovic Oswald was interred^ after all his wander- 
ings^ in the burial-ground of his native parish. 

Happiness did not forsake Margaret^ now that she 

was a widow* The time once was^ that she would 

have wept in inconsolable anguish over the grave of 

her Ludovic. But time and change had fitted him for 

Heaven^ while gradual and unpainful decay had 

loosened the bands of this mortal life. Therefore she 

lived on^ undisturbed^ calm^ even ^ladj with her beau<F 

tiful children. She did not load herself with widow's 

weeds; but all her life wore simple and unostentatious 

mourning, which showed, that with the hope of meet- 
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ing her husband in Heaven was united the memcvy 
of the years past with him on earth. Her daughter 
Alice was now a sweety gentle^ thoughtful girl of 
twelve years — reminding Margaret^ by her placid fece, 
meek eyes, and composed manner, o£ her own sdnted 
Mother. Walter, two years older, was all that her heart 
could wish. Sedate, studious, and fond of home, he 
excited no fears in her bosom lest he should ever 
leave her far, or seek his fortune in foreign countries. 
The gentle boy sought the society of his grandfather, 
and thought no life like that of a clergyman. Mr Os- 
wald scarcely showedgreater symptoms of old age than 
he had done many years ago, and educated Walter en- 
tirely himself for College. « Utile Ludovic," as he 
had always been called, had turned out a fine, spint- 
ed, adventurous lad, and by the kind offices of Mr 
Wedderburne, was sent out a cadet to India— fid^ ot 
hope and joy. Miss Wedderburne and her sisters, 
who now bore other names, in their own happxiesB, 
gave every delightful proof of an unfading friend- 
ship. All was peace — at the Manse — the Mill-Nook— 
and Nether-Place ; and Margaret, who had so piously 
fulfilled her duties to her parents, became in turn the 
object of tenderest affection to her children. Their vir- 
tue and piety was her reward from the God 'who hao 
proved her in affliction, and who now shed tb^ ^^ 
of his holiest comfort on her head, which, though not 
old, was yet waxing grey, and seemed, in its serene 
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and ■<^einii beau^, not to be destined for a long life 
here, but an eternity of bliaa hereafter. 

When aoon ot Lite Ihej icach thit coMt, 

O'crlife'a rough oeeaa driven, 
M&y the; njoice, no iiirandei«i hM, 

A hmlj in Henea 
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